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This Popular Car Exemplifies Buick Supremacy 


Unquestionably this five-passenger, six-cylinder Buick touring 


car is the most popular and sought after high grade motor car 
in America. 


To its rare and exceptional value is obviously due this signal 
success. 


The fine, distinctive body lines and the perfection so evident 
in every detail of finish and appointment distinguish this 
Buick as a car of unusual grace and beauty. 


The acknowledged superiority of the Buick valve-in-head 
motor and all the many features of Buick construction are 
admirably demonstrated in its ability to perform perfectly 
under any and all conditions. 


For all the family for all purposes there is a Buick, from a light, 
racy roadster to a luxurious enclosed car, to fit your require- 


ments. From $660 to $1835. 


Buick D Six-45, $1070. 


Buick Motor Company 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities; Dealers Everywhere 


e 


Main Office and Factory, Flint, Michigan 
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Cooking Lessons for May 


‘Sa last four lessons in the five months’ cooking course 
furnished by the WASHINGTON BUREAU of THE LADIES’ 
HloMe JOURNAL are now ready. These lessons take up fats, 


! O WIDELY successful has been the department | _ telling how to do it if you will ask the United States Depart- sy 
oils, salads, pastries and left-overs, and cost ten cents. “‘My Government and I,” indicative of the rapidly | ment of Agriculture at Washington for Farmers’ Bulletin @ 
growing interest of women in affairs that stretch their No. 496, entitled ‘ Raising Belgian Hares and Other Rab- 


Here is Something New in Parks 

th IST across the Hudson River from upper New York City 
there is a new kind of park. Itis calléd the Palisades 

Interstate Park. It has thirty thousand acres of land. It 


people are doing to develop ourselves as a nation and as KERS are trying to bring the farmer and his wife into i$ 
has cost about $8,000,000, and, though unfinished and com- individuals—in short, the page will bring to you, month more profitable, better living. They are showing the S 


paratively little known, it gave more than 1,500,000 people 
a good time in the open last year. It is one of the most 
democratic and truly American institutions in all the United 
States. There is not a commercial concession in it, yet it 
attracts and provides accommodations for everyone, from 
the underfed East Side boy to the automobile tourist accus- 
tomed to the best that money can buy. It has the finest 
kind of motor roads; it has opened a wilderness to the hiker. 
One mile of beach is for canoeists and their camps; three 
basins hold a thousand motor boats. It is accessible by 
boats and trains. There is room tor thousands of campers 
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The Object of This Page | 


horizon, that the department conducted under that title 
| has been widened into this page. The best of all that the 
United States Government and the individual states are 
doing for the people will be chronicled as before, but in 
addition there will be given here a comprehensive idea 
of what organizations are projecting, and what we as a 


by month, the means of getting the best out of the 
world of active men, women and things. The services of 
the Washington Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
remain, as before, available for those who wish to make 
use of the Bureau as a medium for communicating with 
their Government or with other useful agencies. 
Readers are urgently requested to send a two- 
cent stamp foreach question or inquiry addressed 
to The Ladies’ Home Journal Washington Bureau, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

























JOHN E-PARKER, Art EDITOR 


ted by Dudley Harmon 
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The Price of The Home Journal 


PUstsHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 


money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 


New YorK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon : 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

















A New Source of Meat Supply 


Dip ge SAM seriously recommends raising rabbits for 
the meat they furnish. He will send you a Bulletin 


bits.””. This is free to anyone as long as the supply lasts. 


The New Kind of Banker 


farmer how to keep accounts; furnishing blanks for inven- 
tories and statements of condition; coéperating with public 
and private interests to get county agents to teach farmers 
the new agriculture, and women demonstrators to show 
farmers’ wives the new housekeeping; putting up prizes— 
livestock, savings accounts, scholarships, trips—for boys’ 
and girls’ agricultural contests; lending money on an 
unsecured note to enable a ten-year-old boy to buy a 
blooded sow, or a girl to start poultry raising; they even 
publish an interesting magazine to interest more bankers in 
this work. This is all under the Banker-Farmer movement, 
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along the river and on artificial lakes hidden in forested Th ; * “ sat... 5 conducted by the Agricultural Commission of the American =) 
7 ’ the Day of the Healthy Town Bree + rh 
hills. Eight thousand Boy Scouts will camp there this y y Bankers’ Association. City bankers, too, are busy. They 
summer. Family parties are welcomed, and some sections NY town can have good health if it really wants it and 


ot the park are so near the city that the men can join their 
families in camp every evening. 

A plan to lease areas for camp sites on which individuals 
may build permanent camps of their own is now being con 
sidered. There is a great restaurant where one may get a 
picnic lunch or the most exquisite dinner; where one may 
have the use of a rowboat or the big dance pavilion tree ot 
charge. Sathing facilities are everywhere. Athletic fields 
are equipped for every outdoor sport. Everyone, no matter 
where he lives, who wishes to live the lite of the open is 
welcome at this park—and a!l on equal terms. And so well 
is it conducted, so well behaved are the folks who go to it, 


“TT OFTEN takes ten years,’ a member of the President’s 

Cabinet said to me, “for one idea to move ten miles.” 
This is perhaps one reason why thousands of farm women 
are still carrying water in buckets despite several years ot 
nation-wide effort to place running water in every farm 
home and in face of acres of facts and figures to prove that 


the Department of Agriculture at Washington. It is this 
hard work on the farm that tends to enslave and age women, 
and drives young people from farm to city. And it can so 
easily be changed ! 


Will We No Longer Feed Ourselves? 


F FOOD prices continue to rise in the United States it is 

said that we may look for a change in the business otf 
feeding ourselves, and that the Government may do it tor 
us. You smile? But recently the British Government 
decided to buy the sugar for the people of England and 
saved $36,000,000 in a single order. Of course, probably 
the first move will be to try to improve our cumbersome, 
enormously duplicated and expensive methods of distribut- 


ment men who have looked into the question that the cost 
of house deliveries averages ten cents on every dollar of the 
price, while nearly half of what you pay tor ice represents 
the cost of putting it in your ice box. Uncle Sam's men are 
not prepared to say just what will happen, but they do see 
signs of a necessary change. 


Washing Made Easier 


laundry-day conveniences. You can have a copy if you will 


LA is willing to pay for it. You can find out where your 
town stands by a simple application of what is called the 
survey method. It is this: In awoman’s club, say, mem- 
bers are assigned to get the facts on these points: ‘* How 
much does your town spend for public health? Who spends 
it?’’ Another woman is told to find out: ‘Is all milk sold 
from inspected cows? Is it properly handled and distrib- 
uted?” third: “‘Where do people get their drinking 
water? If from wells, who, if anyone, sees that the wells 
used are sanitary?" Toa fourth: ‘How are garbage and 
refuse disposed of 2?”” Toa fitth: ‘* Does everyone know that 


loa 


officer, how much time does he really give to public health 
protection ?”’ Nor are club members the only ones who can 
make these inquiries. Anyone can do it; any organization 
or group of women. You can even ask yourself these ques- 
tions now, as you sit reading, and learn some truths about 


your town. 


Denver has just developed an “opportunity school’’ for 
workers, where mature men and women may get help in 
what pertains to their work. This school grew from a school- 
teacher's efforts to help a butcher who found he didn't get 
along in business because he couldn't quickly figure the cost 
of four pounds and three-quarters of meat at twenty-six 
centsa pound. Now there are twenty-five hundred men and 
women in this school, each learning his.or her particular 
“lack.” For the same reason a practical school for house- 
workers has been started by the women of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. “ Big business’’ interests are sending their workers 
to spend part of their time in such practical schools. The 
recent Act ot Congress giving Federal tunds to states for 
schools which shall teach young people how to become 
better farmers, industrial workers or home-makers is aimed 


tage of it. What is your state doing about it ? 


know, don't you think you ought to find out? 


If you don’t 


The Truth About Cancer 


ue some people in this country have made it their 
J task to give the public the facts about cancer, its symp- 
toms, treatment and cure. They have formed the American 


does not give medical advice or treatment, but it will help 


are helping schools to start children’s savings banks, and 
furnishing women with household expense account books. 
Why? Because bankers have discovered that the interest of 
the men and women, boys and girls, among whom they live, 
is their interest. Maybe your banker is waiting for someone 
to ask him to start some of these things where you live. He 
knows from his association all about what progressive 
bankers are doing, but perhaps doesn't know how to break 
down the barrier which has separated him from you. Why 
not stop in the next time you pass his door, ask him about 
this work, and see if he and you cannot get together? 


‘ ° P F 2 
6) flies and mosquitoes carry typhoid and malaria, and that Do You Want to Serve Your Country? 6) 
) that last year only one person was arrested. their breeding places can be done away with?" To another: ihn ‘ ce v4 
5 “iow much disease and sickness is there?) Is quarantine “PSHOUSANDS of women do. But the great task is to 
t f «42 1 , ' . ‘in alee : ed in cantagious: Giseasea? ave a healtl bring w ni ager it bare thie 
Are You Siill Carrying Water in a Bucket? entorced in contagious diseases: If you have a health ring Women into touch with the kind of service for which 


they are best fitted. To the woman who wishes to serve in 
some way but does not know how to get into touch with 
the best chances the following may help: The American 
National Red Cross has more than 300 chapters. If there 
is no chapter in your vicinity, the National Headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., will advise you how to form an auxiliary 


committee for such Red Cross work as you may want to do. 
9 the cost is beyond the means of only a very tew. The tact Fitting the Peg to the Hole ‘| here is, too, the Woman's Section of the Navy League, 
is is that any tarmer (or farm wife) can get practical help in ad = rt with headquarters at 1606 Twentieth Street, Washington, 
Ss putting into his home an equipment tor running water by . is education tending actually to fit a ID. C. It has created the National Service Schools, Inc., 
y writing to the College of Agriculture in his own state, or to —s boy or a girl tor his or her real work in life. That is why 


with preparedness instruction camps for women in Wash- 


ington and other cities, and is also forming a national 
service register, in which women may list their names, with 
a statement of what they can do it called upon. Both offer 


chances to women who want to help their country. 


What is a Library? Do You Really Know? 
Y' JU think a library is a place at which to get books. And 
of course you're right; but it may also be much more 
than that, as in Seattle, Washington, tor example. Or as in 
Riverside, California, where the public library isa place that: 
Tells citizens anything they want to know. “ Just call o1 
telephone.” 
Gives reterences on all civic matters. 


os 4 
, Assists in preparation of club programs. $4 
) ing such necessities as fuel, ice, milk, bread, ete., which can at the same mark. The boys and girls of every Community Compiles and publishes bits of local history, and issues AP 
Le “ . . . 2 . . . . . 
* be standardized and graded. It has been tound by Govern will profit by this new law just so far asa state takes advan- — bulletins on topics ot general public interest. ? 
» e 
b 


Why write to this magazine, when often what you want 
you can get in your own public library, more quickly, at less 
trouble and probably better? You'll think more of your 
library if you use it oftener; and most libraries will render 
better services the more they are used, just as will your own 
arm. Try your library once and see. 


Did You Know 


?) Society for the Control of Cancer, at 25 West Forty-fitth 9 
6 if Bd is the title of a practical Bulletin published by the |= Street, New York, which i upported by most eminent ‘er f the Board of Health of Kansas issues monthly an 
iY) Wisconsin bankers to help women of that state to |= men of science and the medical protession. The society interesting and helpful littke magazine which has in it 


lots of things 





the lettering trimmed off, would serve the purpose. 





JOURNAL photographs of other stirring examples of the 


OUR COVER THIS MONTH AND THE WONDERS OF GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Ce cover this month pictures a characteristic high trail view in the Glacier. National Park in Northern Montana, and on pages 22, 23, 24 and 25 of this number of THE HOME 
sensational scenery of this unique wilderness wonderland are reproduced. What makes the Glacier National Park unique is 


V4 the amazing age of its rocks. Geologists believe that the Algonkian stratum, here exposed in the largest area probably in the world, is at least eighty millions of years old. It looks its 
: age. The strange mountain shapes are the result of untold centuries of frost-chiseling and erosion, and the declining sun paints their carved minarets and fretted steeps in marvelous 
o % % aa ~ . e . = is . ~~ 
iY color. Many of the precipices drop four or five thousand feet. Glacier National Park is so named because it holds in the hollows of its mighty mountains more than sixty small glaciers; 


but its chief glory is its hundreds of romantic lakes. No separate posters of the cover are available, but, for those who wish to frame the design, the reproduction on the magazine, with 


people want to know about matters of health? 

Me 3 , : 
Zi) send a two-cent stamp to the secretary, Wisconsin Banke! anyone to know about one of the greatest scourges ot man- Phis is free to any Kansans who will ask for it. A tew other 
S Association, 408 Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. kind and how it may be combated. states do the same thing. What does your state do? 
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ry at Doubles, before the Burlingame 
Country Club, Burlingame, Cal. 


HOSE with whom economy in tire equipment 

is a consideration, should not permit the slightly 
higher purchase price of Goodyear Cord Tires to 
deter them from enjoying their many advantages. 
While it is true that these tires cost a little more 
initially, their superiority in service is such as to 
make them cost appreciably less in the end; and 
the savings they effect in fuel and power easily 
overload the balance on the side of thrift. 
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Suppose We Had Compulsory Military 


FE HEAR and read a great deal in these 

\ \ / days about compulsory military training 

for boys, but few know what it would 

mean to their particular boys. Not many more 

realize what such a system means, why we 

should have it in the United States, and wherein 

it would not only benefit the country but the 
boys themselves. 

Therefore, THr LApIES’ HoME JOURNAL pre- 
sents here, in part, a very simple and compre- 
hensive little primer written by George R. 
Conroy and published by the National Security 
League, of New York, which makes the whole 
subject easily comprehensible to every parent: 


Question: What is meant by ‘‘ Universal 
Obligatory Military Training and Service’? ? 


Answer: A national system of compulsory in- 
struction and training, carried on under Federal 
supervision, which 


1. Aims to make every normal male citizen a 
trained and disciplined soldier—physically, 
mentally and morally fit and ready to fight 
effectively for his country; and 

Requires of every such citizen, within certain 
age limits, very brief yearly periods of mili- 
tary training in time of peace and instant 
response to any call for service in his coun- 
try’s defense. 


i) 


Question: Is this kind of military training and 
service based upon a new idea in this country? 

Answer: No. Itis simply a logical, common- 
sense development of the plan of national 
defense laid down by the framers of our Con- 
stitution. 


Question: Has it been tried anywhere in the 
world long enough to prove its worth ? 

Answer: Yes. It has been in effect in the 
democratic republic of Switzerland with the 
greatest success since 1848, and in Australia 
since 1909. 


A Real Part of Education 


Question: Would it have any other result in 
this country than to build up a great citizen 
soldiery and guarantee our security against 
foreign aggression ? 


Answer: Ye 


tem, the purpose ol 


A part of our educational y 
which is to bring out the 


best there is in each individual and to make that 
best of greatest ervice to society, universal 
military training would be of inestimable value 
to the nation. 

Question: In what way ? 

Answer: It would instill into our boys the 


qualities of obedience and discipline, which are 
just as necessary in civil as in military life; it 
would arouse and keep alive the true spirit of 
patriotism, by making all men realize the obli 
gations as well as the privileges of citizenship; 
it would promote democracy, by recognizing no 
class distinctions in the training, disciplining, 
organizing and service of the great citizen army 
of defense; and it woult] make a nation of vir 
ile, healthy, clean-living, clear-thinking, justice 
loving men, prepared not only to maintain peace 
and promote prosperity and morality at home, 
but to do their whole part in i 
mankind and in hastening practical Universal 
Brotherhood which we all hope is 


the service of 
to come. 


Question: At what age does the training of the 
boy begin under the Swiss military system ? 

Answer: At the age of ten every Swiss school- 
boy begins his program of physical training, con 
sisting of the practice of exercises selected after 
long experience and applied in keeping with their 
value as regards a systematic, harmonious train 
ing of the body and development of its organs. 


Question: How much time is spent in this 
work ? 

Answer: At ten the boy spends two hours a 
week only, while at fifteen he devotes one hour 
a day to suc h exercises. 


Question: What is regarded as the most im- 
portant feature of this physical training in the 
Swiss public schools ? 

Answer: ‘Fhe military training without arms 
in absolute accordance with army regulation 


Question: At what age does the Swiss youth 
enter the military service ? 


Answer: In his nineteenth year every Swi 
male has to undergo a mental and physical 
examination. If he passes the test he is recruited 
as an infantry soldier and enters the service in 


his twentieth year 


Question: What is the maximum of peace 
service demanded of a Swiss private of infantry 
from his twentieth to his forty-second year ? 

Answer: Just one hundred and ninety-three 
days, or an average ol less than per 
year for twenty-two years. 


nine day 


Question: It is not actual service, then, but 
the training he receives before he reaches his 
twentieth year that makes the Swiss the soldier 
par excellence that he is? 

Answer: Exactly. As a result of the Swiss 
system the Swiss citizen soldier is the equal of 
any regular soldier in the world; and yet instead 


of making arms his profession, as the regular 
soldier does, he is free to devote the whole of the 
productive period of his life almost exclusively 
to the pursuits of civil life. 


As It’s Done in Australia 


Question : What are the essential features of 
the Australian military system ? 


Answer:” In Australia every boy between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen is compelled to 
undergo military instruction along with his other 
studies. When he reaches the age of nineteen 
the Australian youth is a trained soldier and is 
then enrolled for a period of eight years in the 
battalion of the region in which he lives. During 
the period of his enrollment the Australian 
soldier is at all times liable for service in defense 
of his country, but when there is no call for such 
defensive service he is required to devote only 
two weeks each year to the practice of arms. 


Question : How many males reach the age of 
twenty each year in the United States ? 

Answer: About one million. 

Question : What percentage of these would be 
fit for military service ? 

Answer: At least sixty-five per cent, assum- 
ing, of course, that we had compulsory military 
training in the public schools. 


Question: So that eventually the United 
States, under the proposed system, would have 
an active army and a reserve of how many 
men ? 

Answer: It would have an active army of 
2,500,000 men under twenty-four years of age, 
and a reserve of nearly 8,000,000 trained soldiers 
between the ages of twenty-four and forty-five 
who could be called to the colors in case of a 
long war. In other words, universal obligatory 
military training and service would result’ in 
giving us such an immense army and reserve of 
thoroughly trained men that no nation or com- 
bination of nations would dare to attack us, or 
to interfere with the rights of our citizens on 
land or on sea. 


The Value to Switzerland 
Question: Has there been any recent demon- 


stration of the value to Switzerland of her sys- 
tem of military training ? 


Answer Ye the most convincing po ible. 
On the day that war was declared between 
France and Germany, the citizen soldiers of 


Switzerland were engaged in the peaceful occu- 
pations of civil life. ‘Twenty-four hours later 
that little republic, with a population only about 
100,000 greater than the population of Massa 
chusetts, had 150,000 trained warriors upon her 
borders, fully equipped and organized for de 
fense, and 300,000 reénforcements on the march, 
This wonderful demonstration of preparedness 
it is which has enabled Switzerland to remain at 
peace while war rages all around her. 
Question: Has the worth of the Australian 
system of preparedness been similarly tested ? 
\nswer: According to the Honorable William 
He. Hughe \ustralia, that 
commonwealth would have been of compara 
tively little a 
truggle had it not been foruniversal compulsory 


prime minister of 


istance to England in her present 


military training. In an address at Ottawa, 
Canada, February 19, 1916, Mr. Hughes said: 

‘Australia has been able to do what she has 
done because we have adopted as the corner 
tone of our democratic elifice the system of 
compulsory military training. . To this we 


owe the complex and widespread organization 
for training officers, non-commissioned officers 


mall arms, 


ammunition, cloth 
hould have 
truggzle.” 


manufacturing 
which we 
in this great 


ing and so on, without 


been almost helple 


What Militarism Is 


Question: What is meant by the term ‘‘mili- 
tarism’’? 

Answer: The term is now used almost wholly 
in reference to the policy of maintaining great 
tanding imply for 
defense, but equally for purpose 
Militarism, howeve r, involve the establishment 
fa military caste which i ocially 

other te which is not 


the rule ) ) ict laicl down for the civilian 


armies, not purposes of 


ol conquest 


uperior to 


imenable to 


Question: Does militarism rest upon the doc- 
trine that ‘‘ might makes right”? 
It doe It 


hould rule the weak and tha 


it the trong 


bel ( ul 
il I 
ition 1 


tified in seizit it | the power to seize 


nd holding allit has the power to hold 


Question: Does the maintenance of a great 
standing army necessarily mean militarism? 


\nswer Ve Intheory iti po ible to have 
a great standing army without danger of mili 
tarism, but in practice the rreat standing army 
ind militarism go hand in hand 

Question: How can that be ? 

Answer: Militarism means a desire for con- 
quest, a desire to dominate. It places an undue 


emphasis upon military achievement and mili 


tary glory It believes with Bernhardt that 


“war isa biological necessity of the first impor- 
tance, a regulative element in the life of man- 
kind that cannot be dispensed with.” In other 
words, militarism is a national spirit, and the 
great standing army is merely the instrument 
through which it must act. Therefore, while in 
theory anation might maintaina great standing 
army for purely defensive purposes, as a guaran- 
tee of peace and not because ofa desire for war 
or conquest, as a matter of fact the great stand- 
ing army, being the essential instrument of 
effective militarism, is consequently the product 
of militarism and is not likely to be tolerated in 
any country in which the spirit of conquest does 
not exist. Universal military training renders 
a large and costly standing army unnecessary. 


Question: Could we not build up a great 
standing army by the monarchial system of 
Europe, which takes overevery fit male for from 
one to three years of his adult life ? 

Answer: Yes; and thatis allthat needs to be 
said against the great standing army: it could 
be raised by conscription and in no other way. 
It could never be created or maintained in this 
country except against the will of the people and 
in violation of every principle of democratic 
government. 


Question: Would the creation of a citizen 
army under universal military training make 
it unnecessary to maintain even a small stand- 
ing army? 

Answer: No. Inthe words of Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, former Secretary of War, ‘we shall 
always need a small regular army not only to 
serve asa nucleus and training corps for our 
citizens but to be what we call our first line or 
emergency defense, both against internal dis- 
order and against invasion, and also to perform 
the expeditionary service occasion for which, in 
our development asa great power in the world, 
has become increasingly frequent.” 


Our Policy Unchanged 


Question: Is this in accordance with our 
national policy ? 

Answer: Yes. It has always been the policy 
of the United States to depend upon both classes 
of soldier 


their regular work in peaceas 


those who make military service 
well asin war, and 
those who are called for ervice only in case of 


emeryency Or war, 


Question: So that our policy in this respect 
would not be changed under the proposed sys- 
tem ? 


(Answer: No. The only difference would be 
one of efficiency. Under universal military 
training our citizens would go to the front, if 


called, absolutely fit—every manat least as good 
a fighting unit as any soldier in the world; 
whereas, under our present volunteer system, 
our citizens are sent to meet the enemy in a 
state of unfitness that Constitutes nothing short 
of criminal negligence on the part of the nation. 
Furthermore, under the proposed system, an 
army Of millions of fit men Could be mobilized 
in a fraction of the time that it now takes to 
mobilize an army of thousands of unfilmen, In 
case of trouble with a first-class power, the dif 

ference would mean the life of the nation. 


Question: What authority is there for the 
statement that a military system based upon 
universal obligatory training and service is 
democratic ? 

Answer: Inthe first place, there is the author- 
ity of history. Switzerland has had universal 
obligatory military training service for 
nearly seventy years. Switzerland has been a 
republic for six hundred years, and the 
people stand, like ourselves, as the guardians of 
liberty 


and 
Swiss 
as living examples of the success 


elf-government. We have also the 
authority of some of our greatest men and the 


and 
ol orderly 


authority of common sense. “Thomas Jefferson, 
the patron saint of democracy, was a persistent 
advocate of universal obligatory military train 
ing, and Machi on and Monroe expre sed imilar 
entiments. 

Indeed, it is clear from their utterances that 
most of our great men Of the past, from Wash 


ington down, had universal military training 
and service in mind, and history shows that if 
their counsel had been followed this nation 
would have been aved hundred of thousand 
of lives and untold millions of money 


[Ihe Training is Democratic 


Question: Have some of our present-day 
leaders testified to the democracy Of universal 
obligatory training and service ? 

Answer: Ye 


many of them, including Sam 


uel Gompers, president of the American Feder 
ation of Labor; Theodore Roosevelt; Robert 
Bacon, former Secretary of State; Newton D 
Saker, Secretary of War; Alton B. Parker; 
Joseph H. Choate; and others of equal promi 


nence in the lifeof the nation 


Question: What is the testimony of common 
sense as to the democracy of the proposed 
system ? 

Answer: Democracy means equality of obli- 
gation as well asof rights and opportunities, and 


common sense tells us that we Cannot have such 


Ao 
| “S S 
y b, L>J i( 


‘Training: What Would it Really Mean? 


equality when the burden of defending their 
common country does not fall equally upon all 
the people, rich and poor, high and low alike, or 
when class and “ pull” are recognized in the or- 
ganization of the nation’s military forces. It 
tells us, furthermore, that under universal obli- 
gatory military training and service the people 
will control their army just as they control their 
Government; that no man, whatever his stand- 
ing in civil life, will be allowed to shirk his duty 
as asoldier, and that the place of every man in 
the military organization will be determined by 
merit and by nothing else. 


Question : Would a national defense system 
based upon universal obligatory military train- 
ing and service increase the liability of the in- 
dividual citizen to serve as a soldier in case of 
war? 


Answer: It wouldnof. Our Government now 
has power—a power which was exercised during 
the Civil War—to compel every citizen to take 
up arms and fight for his country, but it is under 
no obligation to prepare him for such dangerous 
and exacling Service. 


Question: Is that just? 


Answer: On the contrary, it is the essence of 
injustice, (seneral Henry Lee epitomized the 
matter admirably when he said: ‘“‘A govern- 
ment is the murderer of its citizens which sends 
them to the field uniformed and untaught, where 
they are lo meet men of the same age and strength, 
mechanized by education and disciplined for 
batile.’’ 


Question: A system of obligatory training, 
then, would simply require the Government to 
compel its citizens totrain for the performance 
of aduty which they are now obliged to perform 
whether trained or not ? 


Answer; Exactly. 


The Training is Just 


Question: But isn’t it unjust to compel the 
citizen to train for a duty which he might be 
willing to perform, if left to himself, without 
preliminary training ? 

Answer; No more unjust than it is to compel 
him to goto school when a boy, or to compel 
him to do jury duty and pay taxes; andall these 
things arecompulsory under our system of gov- 
ernment, It must beremembered that govern 
organized, not for the benefit of the 
individual but for the benefit of the community; 
and whenever the desires of the individual run 
counter to the interests of the community, the 
individual must give way, But in this case 
there is no question of such a conflict, for it is 
equally for the benefit of the individual and the 
community that every citizen be trained to do 
his best in defense of himself, his family and his 
nation. 


ment is 


Question: But under our present system, 

will our citizens not volunteer for service in 
sufficiently large numbers, and will they not 
have time to prepare after hostilities have 
begun ? 
Rivers of blood haye flowed and 
billions of treasure has been wasted in testimony 
of the utter failure of our volunteer system. 
Some men will volunteer and others will not, 
and it is unjust to those who volunteer to ask 
them to fight forthose who are too unpatriotic or 
too cowardly to fight for themselves. Citizen 
ship means service as well as rights, and no man 
is worthy to enjoy the rights of citizenship who 
is unwilling to prepare for effective service in 
defense of those rights, 


Answer: 


Question: There is as much justice, then, in 
obligatory military training as there is in obli- 
gatory education? 

Answer: There difference. Military 
training is education—education of mind and 
body; andto make it compulsory in our public 
schools is merely to extend our educational 
system to include a branch of knowledge which 


is no 


is absolutely necessary as a matter of justice to 
the individual, to the family and to the nation. 


The Economic Side 


Question: What is to be said of universal 
obligatory military training and service from 
the point of view of economy ? 


An Wer It 1 impo ible to meas ire the tre 
mendous economic superiority of such asystem 
over any other tem known. Of course, the 
mere question Of cost hould not bea controlling 
factor in the idoption ol a ystem ot national 
defense, except where ot her things are equal; 
because what we must haveis an ade quale sys 
tem, and whatever that cost is money well 
j ested, while whatever may be the cost of 
inything short of adequacy is money wasted. 
In the case of universal obligatory military 
training and service, however, we have th 
hasisof a system whichis not only adequate from 
i purely military point of view, but which is 
infinitely cheaper than any other system to 
create and to maintain, while in its effect in 


improving the health and promoting the in- 
dustrial and general efficiency of the whole 
people it s ultimate value to the nation would be 
beyond Computation. 
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The Success of This Page is 
Really in Your Own Hands 
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Booth 
Tarkington 


Won’t know 
until he sees 
this portrait 
of himself 
just how he 
will look 
when he’s 
past the Bib- 
lical three score years and ten, say 
“seventeen” backward, to be exact. 











A Few Years Ago, While Watching a parade in 
Boston, in which the Stars and Stripes were 
conspicuous, a fair foreigner with strong anti- 
American proclivities turned to a companion 
and, commenting on the display, pettishly re- 
marked: 

““That American flag makes me sick 
just like a piece of checkerberry « andy. 

Senator Lodge, who was standing near by, 
overheard the remark and, turning to the young 
lady, said: 

‘“Ves, miss, it does. And it makes everyone 
sick who tries to lick it.” 


It looks 


” 


The Difference Between Andrew Carnegie and 
other large employers of men, said Charles M. 
Schwab recently, is that other employers said: 
“Tt have a nice pie. Come and watch me eat 
it.” Mr. Carnegie said: ‘SI have a nice pie. 
Come, let’s all eat it together.””, He was prac- 
tically the first large employer of men to tee 
duce the profit-sharing idea in business. 


Someone Asked John D. Rockefeller why he was 
so seldom seen at public dinners. 

“Well,” replied the millionaire, “in the first 
place, I don’t eat much, and while you don’t 
have to eat you do have to sit through the 
speeches. And, to my mind, the average after 
dinner speech is like a bicy« le wheel—the longer 
the spoke the greater the tire.” 


Mark Twain’s -Daughter, Clara, married Ossip 
Gabrilovitch, the pianist. It was soon dis 
covered that the daughter had inherited her 
father’s humor. That set Gabrilovitch think 
ing, and he produced, from somewhere within 
himself, a sense of humor, polished it up and 
developed it. Now it is a toss-up which is the 
wittier of the two: husband or wife. 

““T had to, my dear fellow,” explains Gabrilo 
vitch. ‘ You see, everybody expects my wife to 
be as funny as her father. And when she begins 
to be witty naturally everybody turns to me 
and expects me to be as funny as she is. So, 
you understand, when I am not studying to be 
a pianist like Liszt, | am studying to be a hu- 
morist like Mark Twain.” 

And now the G: ibrilovitchs’ little seven- 
year-old daughter, Nina, is catching the germ 
from both father and mother. For the litera- 


ture of children’s quaint and funny sayings pales 
before what comes from the little Gabrilovitch 
girl, And so the soul of Mark Twain goes 
gayly marching on. 


Maude 
Adams, 


When she is 
seventy-five, 
will look like 
this, which is 
further proof 
that the spirit 
of Peter Pan 
dwells in her, 
for she’ll always be the one girl who 
simply would not grow up. 








An American Was Motoring in Osaka, Japan, 
when he was “pinched” for speeding. He was 
taken before the governor. Before the governor 
came into the room the American asked the 
governor’s name, and when he learned it he 
said to a friend: 

ss W hat will you bet I can’t get off from this 
fine? 

“Pretty strict here, these governors,” re- 
minded his friend. 

With that, the American emitted the Yale 
yell. In a moment the governor rushed into 
the room, his face beaming all over. 

“Who gave that yell?” he asked, and when 
told he rushed over to the American and threw 
his arms around him. 

The governor is a Yale graduate of the class 
of ’89. 


Andrew Carnegie Went to One of His Superin- 
te nde nts * a hot summer day and said to him: 
‘Bill, | am going to Europe. I can’t stand 
this ~~ 1 hate to leave you in the midst of 
hot metals her But you have no idea, Bill, 
when I get on the ship, and out of sight of land, 
What a relief it is to me.” 
“No,” said Bill, who had known Mr. Car- 
negie for years, ‘‘and you have no idea what a 
relief it is to me, either.” 





anywhere. 








THIS PAGE AND YOU AND ME 


ME* BOK has given me this page to make, as he says, 

But let our readers help you.” 
it, if you will help. I will get all the bright personal bits and stories that I hear or can pick 
up, and if you will do the same this will be a page edited by you and me together. Shall we? 
Write me of any interesting personal fact or story about a well-known person you hear. If it 
is old—well, so long as it isn’t too well known! Every story can’t be entirely new. But tell 
me the source. And I will send you a crisp dollar bill for every one I accept ; the others I will 
|| faithfully destroy. Just address me The Personal Man, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
|| Independence Square, Philadelphia. Let’s see what we can all really do with this page. 


“the most interesting personal page 


That’s a good idea. And I think I ean do 











‘ 


Thomas B. Reed and a Companion went to a 
club in Portland one evening, hung their coats 
in the cloakroom and spent the evening talking 
politics. When they went to get their overcoats, 
on leaving, Reed’s friend thrust his hand in the 
pocket for his gloves, and pulled out a pocket- 
book which someone had put there by mistake. 

‘*What shall | do2”’ he asked Mr. Reed. 

“That’s all right,” said Reed. ‘‘ Keep the 
pocketbook and set the coat again. We'll go 
back in the smoking room.” 


Joseph Conrad Isn’t a British Author at All, as 
most folks believe. He is a Pole. His ancestry 
was aristocratic, but he ran away to sea on a 
British tramp steamer. He became a sailing 
master in the British merchant marine in a 
short time, and then one of the foremost English 
writers of our time. He has never written in 
Polish, but his books in English are translated 
into that language. 





Mary 
Pickford, 


As a charm- 
ing grand- 
mother of 
seventy, will 
look like this 
to her grand- 
children to 
whom she 





will relate her film adventure Ss whe on 
the movies were new, “ years ago.” 








Sarah Bernhardt, Senator La Follette, Rodin, 
the great French sculptor, George Bernard 
Shaw and Wu Ting Fang are all ardent vege 
tarians, and no one is able to determine whether 
they’re great because of it or in spite of it. 


Appropriate Gifts, Picture Post Cards, or Just 
‘“Many happy returns of the day,” will be ac 
ceptable to Ernest Harold Baynes, the natural- 
ist, on May 1; to Julia Arthur on May 3; to Sir 
oor M. Barrie on May 9; to Senator Henry 
Cabot L odge and Jule s Massenet, composer, on 
May 12; and tothe Czar of Russiaon May 18. 


When the Germans Entered Brussels it became 
necessary for each neutral embassy to fly from 
its official automobile the flag of the country it 
represented. There wasn’t a small American 
flag in our embassy and none was to be had in 
all Brussels. So, following the example of 
Betsy Ross, of Stars and Stripes fame, two little 
old lady guests at our embassy got busy and 
sat up all night making the necessary flags out 
of such raw material as happened to be at 
hand. They were the mothers of Minister Brand 
Whitlock and his wife. 


A Friend Asked Ex-President Taft: 
“Tsn’t Hamilton a criminal lawyer?” 
“*Yes, he is,” answered Mr. Taft. “Very.” 


Mrs. Langtry is Still Very Beautiful, anda 
friend ventured recently to tell her so. 

““Ah,” she replied with a faint smile, “I look 
well enough for a woman of my age.”’ 

“How old are you, Lady de Bathe?” said a 
man in her party. 

“Sixty-five,” she answered; “not much for 
a cathedral, but a very respectable age for a 
woman.” a Aa EON, 
Secretary of State Lansing Has a Bible that is 
all his own, and another like it probably does 
not exist in the world to-day. It was given to 
the Secretary by his wife, and every page is not 
only full of notes, references and citations, but 
maps and drawings are bound into it. Each of 
these maps, drawings, notes and references looks 
as if it was printed; they are like type, for the 
Secretary of State once studied architecture and 
he can use the draftsman’s pen and pencil with 
unusual skill. Every available part of the wide 
margins is covered by notes and maps. Whole 
cities and temples are drawn by Mr. Lansing. 
These are so highly finished that they could go 
to the printer or engraver without a further 
touch of the pen. Mr. Lansing is considered to 
be one of the best-informed Bible students of 
to-day, and all his knowledge of the Bible has 
been acquired by giving half an hour a day to its 
reading and study. For years he taught a Men’s 
Bible Class before he went to Washington. 





Oliver Wendell Holmes is the Man who gave to 
the language the word anesthetic, but most 
folks don’t know it. 


Bernard Shaw Once Wrote to the editor of a 
magazine that made a feature of portraits of 
beautiful women: ‘“‘Why don’t you do an orig- 
inal thing and print the portraits of beautiful 
men? Here’s mine.” In reply to the editor’s 
inquiry whether he might not count upon re- 
ceiving a Shavian contribution by a certain 
date, Shaw wrote: ‘I never engage to do any- 
thing that must be done by a certain date. The 
things I simply had to do four years ago Ill not 
be able to take up till next spring.” 


It is Really Not Sarah Bernhardt: it is Rosine 
Bernard, which is the great actress’ real name. 
The actress herself was born in Paris; her father 
was French; her mother was born in the Neth- 
erlands; she is of Jewish descent; was raised in 
a convent; and she married a Greek, Jacques 
Damala. She has played over 150 parts, is 72 
years old, has one son, and is not only a grand- 
mother but a great-grandmother. And yet she 
is, as she has been for 40 years, the greatest 
actress in the world to-day. 


Jack London Preferred to Eat His Fish Raw. 
He ‘‘dressed”’ it, as one does oysters and clams, 
with a sauce of vinegar and oil, salt and 
pepper. Horrible, you think. But stop and 
think. You eat oysters and clams and sardines 
raw. Then why not other fish? 


The Most Widely Read Author of to-day is 
Harold Bell Wright. He was born in Rome, 
New York, forty-four years ago. He read 
Ruskin and decided to be a painter in the 
Ozarks. One night he substituted for a de 
tained evangelist ina mountain town and made 
a hit. He officiated as pastor of the Christian 
Church at Pierce City, Missouri. He received 
eight dollars a week for it. Then his health 
failed and he turned to writing. He lived and 
wrote in a tent. His books are read wherever 
the English language is read. Over seven 
million copies of his novels have been sold. 


Suppose Every Minister’s Son Had Gone into 
the pulpit too. Just fancy the brilliance of the 
latter-day pulpit. Take these—ministers’ sons 
all—Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Bancroft, Park- 
man, Sloan, Gilder, Henry James, in literature. 
Orin politics: Henry Clay, President Buchanan, 
President Arthur, Senator Beveridge, Senator 
Dolliver, President Wilson, and the last Presi 
dential candidate, Charles E. Hughes. Take 
the Field family: Cyrus W., who laid the first 
Atlantic cable; David Dudley, the famous 
lawyer; Stephen Je, United States Supreme 
Court Justice; or the scientist Agassiz; Samuel 
F. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph; Mer- 
genthaler, the inventor of the linotype; Oliver 
Goldsmith; Linnwus, the naturalist; Jenner, 
father of vaccination; Ben Jonson, Cowper, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Addison and Grover Cleve- 
land. And these are only a few. 





Colonel 
Roosevelt, 


As this por- 
trait of him at 
78 proves, will 
have lost 
at that age 
none of the 
sense of hu- 
mor or deep 
earnestness that held many Amer- 
icans steadfast to him back in 1917. 








Queen Wilhelmina, When a Child, was watching 
her matron prepare her luncheon. Suddenly, 
looking at the amount she was receiving, she 
said: 

‘Do your spectacles magnify?” 

**A little,” replied the older lady. 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘won’t you take them off, 
please, when you pack my luncheon?” 


On the Badge of Every Stoneman are the initials 
“H.C. SS.” They stand for Home, Church and 
State. But they are also the initials of the 
founder of the order: the Reverend H.C. Stone. 
The choice was a pure coincidence. 


I Was a Boy, Collecting Autographs of famous 
people, when one afternoon, in New York, I 
called on Mildred Lee, the daughter of General 
Robert E. Lee, to secure her autograph. After 
my visit to her I called on Mrs. Abraham Lin- 
coln, who was in a private sanitarium on Canal 
Street. She was in bed, but she received me and 
talked with me for half an hour. While riding 
home in a Broadway omnibus [I picked up a 
paper and read, “Jefferson Davis Arrives in 
New York,” and I wondered where the Met- 
ropolitan Hotel was where he was stopping. 
I looked out of the window and the first sign I 
saw was ‘‘ Metropolitan Hotel.”” I jumped out 
of the bus and within five minutes was talking 
with Jefferson Davis. So that within the space 
of a little more than an hour I had talked with a 
daughter of Robert EK. Lee, with the widow of 
Abraham Lincoln and with Jefferson Davis! 


James J. Hill Was Once Asked by a man in 
Washington: 
“What do the ge sntlemen farmers in your part 
of the country raise, Mr. Hill?” 
The response was immediate: “ 





Their hats.” 


Henry James’ Many Admirers will read this 
with a sense of shock, indicating, as it does, the 
abandonment by him as far back as eighteen 
years ago of a literary tradition that the best 
writing is done “by hand” so to speak. A friend 
of James, calling on him in Rye, England, when 
he lived there in Lamb House, begged of the 
novelist a page of his ‘ ‘original manusc ript. 
[Imagine his amazement to be told: ‘There 


is 


no such thing. You know all my wriling is ‘orig- 
inally’ just talked to a stenographer and the 
copy’ for the printer is simply a revision of her 
typewritten pages.” 


‘ 





President 
Wilson 


Is revealed in 
this futurist 
portrait, so to 
speak, as he 
will doubtless 
look to his 
baby grand- 
child, now a 
year old, when that child is eleven 
years old, which will be in 1927. 











Would You Stand in Line for a chance to see 
Gladys Smith in the “movies”? No? Well you 
do, for that’s Mary Pickford. Or rather it was 
she before she married Mr. Owen Moore, also 
u‘*movie” actor. Moreover, ‘our Mary”’ isn’t 
an American at all. She was born in Toronto, 
along with her two sisters —also in the “ movies.” 
Her mother was a dressmaker in the Canadian 
city, and Mary went on the stage first at $7.50 
a week; and the managers said she’d never 
amount to anything! But—she has an income 
of $200,000 a year. 


Margaret Illington’s Name isn’t that at all. She 
was born in Bloomington, [linois, and when, as 
a a girl, she ‘‘went on the stage,” she considered 

a “made-up” name nece ssary. So she created 
a cognomen, so to speak, in a happy combina 
tion of her native town and her native state, 
which you can figure out for yourself. 


When Lord Northcliffe Decided to Learn Golf he 
went about it in a characteristic way: He en- 
gaged a teacher, and every day for a week he 
drove 100 balls. ‘I think I’ve got the drive 
now,” he said. ‘‘ Now 600 witha brassy.” And 
for a week it was nothing but brassy work. 

Then came a week of 600 shots with a mid-iron. 
Then followed a week of nothing but 600 shots 

with a lofting mashie. The fifth week was given 
over to ‘‘putting,” and he putted 600 times. 
The following week he played the course for the 
first time, and made a bogey score! It was a 
case of first understanding each club, and then 
the game— not a bad idea! And it was reflective 
of the man! os 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter Was Once Driving with a 
friend through a country town. Passing a farm 

house, and observing the window shades closely 
drawn in all the front rooms, Mrs. Thaxter said, 
in a serious tone: ‘Bad case of carpets in that 
house.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone Were in Church one 
Sunday morning, when during the sermon Mr. 
G ladstone whispered in a complaining voice to 
his wife: ‘I can’t hear.” 
“Well, go to sleep, dear,” 


answered Mrs. 
Gladstone. : 


“Tt will do you more good.” 


Phillips Brooks Sent to a Religious Paper an 
article in which he said: ‘‘ We pray too loud and 
work too little.” The compositor made a neat 
job, and when the article appeared the sente nce 
read: ‘“‘We bray too loud and work too little.’ 
“T let it go at that,” said the Bishop in telling 
the story. “The fact is, I believe the printer 
was right and | never ventured to correct him.” 
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To insure Victor quality, always 


look for the famous trademark, is HI MASTERS 7/0) (0 See 

*“‘His Master’s Voice.’’ It is on \. 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the identifying REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

label on all genuine Victrolas and 
Victor Records 
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Every kind of music 
for everybody 


Your kind of music for you! The kind of music you like best! 

Do you prefer to hear magnificent operatic arias, portrayed by 
Caruso or Farrar or Melba? Or are your favorites the charming 
old songs of yesteryear—the ballads so sweetly sung by Gluck and 
McCormack? 

Or it may be that your tastes run to instrumental solos—the 
exquisite renditions of Elman or Kreisler or Paderewski. Then 
again, perhaps, you would rather hear Sousa’s Band play some of 
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his own. stirring marches, or enjoy Harry Lauder’s inimitable iS 
asad al 

witticisms. : 


No matter — you can hear them 
all on the Victrola. It is the instru- 
ment for a// kinds of music. It has 
not only gathered to itself the great- 
est artists in the world of song, but 
the most celebrated bands and 
orchestras, the famous instrumen- 
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talists, the leading comedians. 


AN: 


The Victrola is supreme in all 
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fields of musical endeavor. It-is 
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the instrument for every home. 
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Hear your favorite music today at any Victor 





dealer's. He will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear, and demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 








Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 














Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented 
and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. 
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All Victor Records are patented and are only licensed, and with right | E [SS 

of use on Victor Talking Machines only. Victor Records and Victor . = — 

Machinesare scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special Victrola XVII, $250 a) =| 
processes of manufacture; and their use, except with each other, is Victrola XVII, electric, $300 dE = 
not only unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. Mahogany or oak W + = 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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ForFrying For Shortening 
For Cake Makins 














Clover Leaves, the New Cookies —_ 


7 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
14 teaspoonful salt 


Jia a Clover Leaves, the New Cookies 


1 egg white, beaten stiff 

2 cupfuls flour 

1 egg white, beaten slightly and strained 
chopped almonds 
























ncn LOVER Leaves will surprise you. They are different from 
Cie dk Giles Seek te Che wake, any cookies you ever tasted. They are even better when 
sais aie eae (4 cae vee coder, two or three days old than when fresh. Being simple and 
Se ee ee es cers wholesome they can be given to children freely. You will like 
thin sheet, and stamp out with a clover them for teas or to eat with ices. Crisco plays an important 
Gs maha Gicores with tise part in making them so good. 


egg white after it has been beaten lightly 
with a fork and strained, sprinkle with 


almonds and sugar, and bake to a deli- 
cate straw color. These are very easily 
made and baked. The mixture is suit- 


able for any fancy cookies. The shape for Frying- For, Shortening 
is a matter of choice. For Cake Making 




















Because Crisco is strictly vegetable and uniformly pure, it helps 
to make all foods more wholesome. And because it is tasteless 
and odorless, foods cooked with it have the delicate, natural, ap- 
petizing flavors that often are concealed by ordinary cooking fats. 


There also is economy in the use of Crisco. It costs but half as 
much as butter and is so much richer that you use one-fifth less. 
In all recipes that call for butter Crisco gives equally satisfactory 
results. 


A Book You Should Send For 


““Balanced Daily Diet” is the latest work on food selection and combination. In this 
valuable volume, illustrated in color, Janet McKenzie Hill, editor of American Cookery, 
has worked out a series of menus that will be of great help in choosing foods that build 
for physical strength. Many new recipes for tasteful and economical dishes are given. 
The Story of Crisco is told in an interesting way. Regular price of the book is 25 cents, 
but we will send you a copy for five 2-cent stamps. Address Dept. D-5, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OW far the present 
upset condition of our 
peaceful country will 

carry us: how acute will be- 
come our state of disturb- 
ance, no one can foretell. [tis a case of where ‘one man’s guess 
is as good as another’s.””. Only time can tell. 

One thing is apparently certain: We are facing a time of 
absolute readjustment as a nation and of a sense of responsi- 
bility and coéperation that becomes personal to each one of us. 
Whether it was right or wrong that we should become a part 
of the madness that seems to possess a large part of the world: 
whether our participation could or could not have been avoided, 
are no longer the important questions. Nor is it a time of our 
personal beliefs or convictions. It is, essentially, a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us. Yesterday ended last night. 
To-day is all that we have. To-morrow is our problem. And the 
share that the American woman will take in that problem is to 
count for much. Already thousands of American women are 
busy: thousands more will be busy when these words reach the 
reader. Butall of us must be sure that we personally and indi- 
vidually are busy. It is a time for every American woman, of 
whatever station, to do her “bit.” And she will. The Amer- 
ican woman never fails to rise to an occasion: her amazing 
ability in time of crisis is proverbial. No picture is more stirring 
than that of woman in the troublous times of 1861-1865, and no 
picture will be more stirring than that of the women of 1917. 


’ 


‘THE American woman has been favored beyond the women 

if of any other nation of the globe. During the past two years 
or more particularly she has lain on beds of ease. All the 
way down the line, from the high to the low, much has come to 
her: more than to any other woman: and the world looks for 
much from those to whom much has been given. The time 
has now come for the American woman to lay aside her dolls 
and playthings, as did her sisters of 1861-1865, and show the 
mettle that is inher. The season of play and of the lightsome 
mood is over: the time for sterner thought and vital work 
is here. From every part of the land has come the voice of 
complaint that the American woman has been softened by 
prosperity, and, to a large extent, the complaint is justified. 
Prosperity invariably softens a people, men and women. But 
that condition is over fora period. What stern realities we may 
face cannot be forecast. But self-denial, personal sacrifice, the 
thought and doing for others invariably strengthen, and if it 
be within the wisest necessities that we shall be hardened by 
adversity, it is not an experience to be dreaded. Only so is a 
strong people made. What the adversities of human conflict 
have done for the women of the warring countries across the 
sea is beyond human calculation. It may be so with us. 


T NOW becomes every American girl or woman to take an 
inventory of herself to see what abilities have been given her 
and to what service she can consecrate those abilities for the 
benefit of her native or adopted country. Some will work in the 
outer activities that the upset condition of a nation creates. 
Some may be called upon to send forth a husband, a father, 
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NS Woman 


" Let Come What May: In Our Prayers at Night, 
pi... In Our Thoughts by Day, In Our Hearts, 
In Our Work: 
AMERICA FIRST 
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a a son, or a brother into the 
sea of trouble. The vast ma- 
jority of women, however, 
will remain at home to keep 
the children going and the 

home intact. And those women must not fora moment feel 
that no responsibility is theirs: that no work lies at their hand. 
It is always the women who remain behind in the homes of a 
troubled nation that constitute its bulwark, whether they have 
the time or the ability to work outside of their homes, or fight 
to keep those homes intact and keep the important machinery 
running for the benefit of a nation’s childhood. Not a woman 
is there to whom war docs not bring its problems. Its arm 
reaches all, even the idle woman who sits slothfully by. Upon 
her womankind sets the stigma of disgrace. But there are few 
such, and a negligible unhealthy quantity, in any proposition, 
can always be ignored. 

Wherever there dwells a normal woman within the confines 
of the land we love, from that spot in this wonderful nation of 
ours will come the cry for her part to do and the willingness to 
do it, each according to her ability. With all personal interests 
put aside, the American woman will rise as a single unit to the 
call for AMiRICA First! 


ITH this woman THe Lapirs’ HoME JOURNAL will go 

hand in hand through the future that is now veiled to 
us. Whatever problems there may come before her: whatever 
privations and self-sacrifice she may be called upon to bear, this 
magazine will endeavor to foresee the need and be at her side 
when the time is there to meet it. The most careful and com- 
prehensive plans have been made to point the way to those 
outside activities that will need the help and the means of the 
woman who has the time, the abilities and the means. The 
magazine is already in close touch with the authoritative 
channels of the best activities and it will be their mouthpiece 
and the guide of the women who wish to take part in them. 
With the woman in the home the magazine will likewise keep 
in close touch. So far as human foresight and the mechanical 
exigencies of a magazine that must go to press so much in 
advance of the time that it reaches its readers make possible, 
the editors will forecast the economic problems that will face the 
home-keeper and the mother, and show the way out. While it 
will seek to stimulate, to cheer, to entertain as before, more 
strongly than ever will the note of actual help permeate the 
pages of the magazine. To others will we leave the recording of 
the course of events. THt LAbiEs’ Homi JOURNAL will help in 
the results which those events bring to the perplexed woman. 


S" HAND in hand, will Tut LApies’ Home JOURNAL and 
its readers meet the new situations and their resultant 
problems, each striving to help the other in their wisest solu- 
tion. And together will the magazine and its readers face 
unflinchingly the experiences that may be ahead, full of courage, 
full of faith, full of that undaunted spirit of true Americanism 
that has in times gone by made the world in contemplation 
of it stand with uncovered head, and in which the Amer- 
ican woman has never failed to play a large and efficient part. 
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(= A | was such an old-fashioned little thing! 
1 Seg ‘* And ever likely to be old-fashioned,”’ said 
Aunt Hepzibah, ‘“‘born up here at Marlin 
Mills and raised, as a body might say, 
right in the shadow of Micah’s apple 
tree!” 

I smiled at Aunt Hepzibah then; but, 
thinking it over now, I begin to see that 
the wonderful things which happened to 
J Charlotte Marlin might never have taken 
pla ice ce if i it hadn't been for the history of Marlin Mills and the 
story of Micah’s apple tree. 

In its day Marlin Mills had been one of the prettiest and 
happiest of villages. Even now it has ‘an avenue of elms by 
the side of the river, which is worth going many a mile to see. 
History tells us that Lafayette once walked beneath those 
elms and talked with Washington. Five years before that 
Nathan Hale walked under them, too, in the winter when 
he taught the school at Marlin Mills. Yes, and many a beau 
and many a belle enjoyed their shade in the days when 
gentlemen powdered their hair and wore lace cuffs, and 
the ladies dressed themselves in panniers and danced the 
minuet. 

Perhaps at night, when the mists arise from the river and 
wreath themselves among the elms, these couples walk 
again, re-living hours so happy that they wish to make them 
immortal. For myself, | know if I were a ghost I would like 
nothing better than to walk under the old Marlin elms with 
the spirit of one I had loved, and where the moon shone 
through the trees to give my partner a stately bow and 
dance the minuet. And the beauty of it is, no living soul 
would be likely to interrupt us, for the history of Marlin 
Mills is nearly finished; its houses are falling in ruins, and 
it won’t be many years now before the last of the Old Guard 
will either move or (with greater dignity) be moved away. 











O THE east of the village is a hill, flat-topped and stony, 

and on the top of this hill, overlooking the village below, 

stands the Marlin farm and homestead—the place where 
my heroine was_ born, 
Charlotte, my heroine, 
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» BE CAREFUL!” ETC. 


“The months they come and the months they go, till the 
frost she falls again. Then the neighbors drop in to say the 
good word and stroll in the orchard to fill their pockets from 
the bittersweet tree. But presently they return with the 
full gallop and a visage white. ‘Look!’ they cry. ‘These 
apples, so pale before, are covered with spots like blood !’ 

“What Meester Sowers say then I do not know, but 
the neighbors run back to the tree with shovels and 
picks. There in his grave at last they find poor Micah, 
and always after that it is called Micah’s tree and 
Micah’s apples, and always after that these spots appear 
as a witness that the sin which is buried at the foot of a 
tree it shall make itself known in the fruit.” 

It is an old wives’ tale, of course, like the stories of 
fairies and witchcraft which you heard when you were 
a child and which have been told to children since time 
immemorial, yet it’s a tale which is believed more than 
doubted throughout our part of Eastern Connecticut. 
So if it had its effect on Charlotte’s mind, especially when 
she looked out of her window and gazed at Micah’s tree, 

I don’t think you can greatly blame her, or wonder if it 
helped to make her more old-fashioned than ever, 


UCH was the atmosphere in which she grew up. 
Below the farm was Marlin Mills, its houses falling 
in, and columbines and ragged robins growing among the 
ruins of the dam. A handful of children still attended the 
school where Nathan Hale once taught; but every year 
the number decreased, and every year a new teacher had 
to be found to brave the increasing loneliness. And when 
Charlotte returned home from school and walked past the 
orchard, Micah’s tree was waiting to remind her why old 
houses creak at night and why the wind howls down the 
chimney at times with such a note. And when she went in 
the house there was her father, old Moses Marlin, a grim, 
gaunt man who had never quite forgiven her because she 
wasn’t a boy. 
There are times, indeed, 
had been a boy, 


when I, too, have wished that she 


because she would probably have made a 





was six years old when 
she heard the story of 
Micah’s apple tree, and | 
will tell it to you exactly 
as it was told to her. 

Aunt Hepzibah was 
out at the time,and Ma’m 
Bazin was ironing in the 
kitchen Ma’m Bazin 
was their hired girl—a 
French-Canadienne of 
about fifty, enormously 
fat, full of sentiment and 
blessed with the gift of 
tongues. That afternoon 
Charlotte had gone into 
the kitchen holding her 
hands behind her. She 
watched Ma’m Bazin for 
atime in herold-fashioned 
way and then, holding 
out her hands, she said: 
“Look! Why do they 
call these Micah’s 
apples?”’ 

She had in her hand 
two apples. They were 
of a pale—I had almost 
said a sad—color; but 
here and there on the skin 
were small, raised spots 
of the shape and color of 
red currants. 

‘Hush!’’ cautioned 
Ma’m Bazin. She tip- 
toed to the hall door, 
enormously fat but full of 
sentiment, and then she 
made sure that no one was 
in the yard. As I have 
said, Charlotte was six years old, and you can imagine how 
she was impressed by these maneuvers. 


“Matter? 


Delivers Papers? 


EARLY two hundred years ago,’”’ began Ma’m Bazin, 

‘fon this very farm, lived a farmer named Sowers and 
his four sons. They were lazy fellows, who do nothing but sit 
around and complain that a honest man he cannot prosper 
any more. The only work they do isto plant an orchard, be- 
ing fond of the cider, and in the middle of the orchard there 
is one tree—a bittersweet —bearing very fine apples which 
everyone admires. It is a pale apple and of such peculiar 
flavor that when the frost she has come the neighbors drop 
in to say the good word, and always they y stroll i in “the orchard 
to fill their pockets from the bittersweet tree. 

‘““As the years go on, Meester Giguere and his four sons 
drink more and more of the cider and get more and more 
into debt, till one day the sheriff rap-a-rap-rap on this very 
door and say, if the taxes are not paid by the first of the 
year the place will be sold and they thrown out in the cold, 
cold world, lamenting. Whereat they look at each other and 
cry inarage that the honest man he cannot prosper any more. 

“The next day is Christmas Eve, and just after dark 
another visitor comes rap-a-rap-rap on the door. He has a 
pack on his back and they see it is Micah, the peddler, who 
pass’ that way every winter. In those days, my dear, ped- 
dlers are well known for the money they carry, because the 
world she is poor and honest, and the banks have not yet 
come. 

“Micah asks if he can stay for the night, and if nobody 
ever sees him again, nobody knows and nobody cares. For 
a peddler he is here to-day and gone to-morrow. It is only 
known that a few days later Meester Sowers pays his tax 
and other debts, and no one notices that there is one spot 
in the orchard where he and his sons they will never cast 
their eye. 


Mmh! You Know That Raggedy Neil Kennedy, the Boy Who 
We ll, 
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NA Gad Sugesd 
She Gazed Upon Her Profile for the First Time in Her Life — 
Gazed Upon it in Silence 


such deep delight. It didn’t require much imagination to 
picture Charlotte “curled up” in her chair by the window, 
laughing over Sam Weller, or her eyes filling with tears as 
she followed the fortunes of E vangeline. And when the twi- 
light came I think we can both imagine her |: aying her book 
aside and looking out of the window at Micah’s tree . . 
and the village below .. . and the sunset over the far- off 
hills . . . dreaming the dreams which you used to dream 
when you were a child, and all unconsciously preparing her- 
self for the quest of the Promised Land. 

In short, if you had searched the country over it is doubt- 
ful if you could have found a scene—or a girl—more condu- 
cive to the growth of Romance. And as she grew older, and 
her dresses grew longer, and her straight lines and angles 
began to turn into tender young curves, she 
often found herself dreaming the Golden 









































Dream of how the prince would presently 
come to court her. 


HARLOTTE finished school in her fif- 
teenth year, the one bright star in a 
small, dim lot of jewels. Twelve months be- 
fore her father had taken to his bed and died 
in the same grim way he had lived, knowing 
himself the last of the Marlins and never quite 
forgiving her because she wasn't a boy. It 
was nearly a year before they found his will, 
and then it was discovered that he had left 
Charlotte the farm and ten thousand dol- 
lars in the bonds of a creamery company 
which he had formed in the hope of restor- 
ing to the village some measure of its past 
prosperity. After a family council following 
the reading of the will, it was decided that 
Charlotte should continue her education by 
going to the Penfield High School, Penfield 
being the nearest town and Aunt Grace liv- 
ing there witha daughter of Charlotte's age, 
who wasalso going to start at the high school 
that same year. 
‘““Thechange will do her good, poor child !”’ 
said AuntHarriet,a stout lady with a critical 
eye anda deep voice. 
Charlotte was out 
in the hall, quietly 
dusting a picture 
which Aunt Grace 
was going to take 
away with her, but 
her relations didn’t 
dream that she was 
so close at hand. 











Charlotte’s Gone and Fell in Love With Him!” 
great inventor, or an even greater 
poet, brought up in such an in- 
comparable environment. Yet on 
second thoughts I am always glad 
that she was a girl, because inven- 
torsand poets we have in plenty, but 
never before, I believe, did a girl set 
out on such a scale as Charlotte did 
to lead herself, a little Miss Moses, 
into the Promised Land. 


S SOON as she had mastered 

her ‘I hird Reader she gradu- 

ally developed into a bookworm, 

one of the industrious little 
bookworms imaginable. 

“She was ten years old then,’ 
said Aunt Hepzibah, ‘‘a spindly 
young ’un with her hair in two pig- 
tails, but bright asa button, even if 
she was so quiet. ’Pears to me there 
were years when I never see her 
unless she had a book:in her hand. She seemed to live and 
eat and sleep with the people she read about. Times there’d 
be tears in her eyes, and times she’d bust out laughing. 
‘What’s the matter now?’ I'd ask her. ‘Oh, it’s so funny!’ 
she’d say, and curl up ‘round the book again as if she’d never 
let go.” 

It was up at the old Marlin farm where Aunt Hepzibah 
told me these things, and, after I had gathered a few of 
Micah’s apples, she let me look at the books which Charlotte 
had read. There was a set of Longfellow, and one of Dick- 
ens, and Hawthorne was there between Charles Reade and 
the Waverley Novels—good, old-fashioned sets of that half- 
morocco binding in which our grandfathers seemed to take 
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‘sue Ss a nice 
child,” said Uncle 
Ezra. 

“But,” said Aunt 
Grace, ‘‘so old- 
fashioned !”’ 

“She’s a 
little thing!’’ warmly 
cried Aunt Hepzi- 
bah. ‘You've no 
idea how! shall miss 
her when she’s 
gone.”’ 

Hearing that from 
her station in the hall 
Charlotte felt her 
heart goout to Aunt 
Hepzibah, and she 
was just on the point 
of going in to her 
complimentary rela- 
tions when they 
staried talking again. 

“She's a_ regular 
~ little oldmaid!"’ said 

Uncle Ezra. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I think it’s pretty lucky she’s 
got that money,” said Aunt Grace. 

“Just what I’ve been thinking poor child!”’ saidAunt Har- 
riet; and, dropping her voice to its deepest note, she added: 

‘Isn't she homely!” 1 


P TO that moment it is doubtful if Charlotte had ever 
felt the least misgivings about her personal appearance; 
but, as you will realize, she had reached the age where such 
things count, and when she looked at herself in the mirror 
that night she stared very solemnly indeed. 
A-healthy young face stared back at her—a face lit up 
by deeply tender eyes, expressive eyebrows and rosy cheeks. 
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And if she had the Marlin nose, which was inclined to be 
beaky, and the Marlin chin, which was inclined to be sensi- 
tive, for my part I think they added character to her face, 
and, if I had been in Charlotte’s place, | wouldn’t have 
minded them one bit. 

“I don’t see what’s the matter,” she thought, still staring 
at herself. ‘‘I look the same as I always do.” 

But that morning she had watched Aunt Grace arrange 
her hair with the aid of two mirrors, and it gave her an idea. 
She ran down to the kitchen, where a little square mirror 
hung over the sink. This she took to her room, and then, 
standing sideways in front of her dresser, she gazed upon her 
profile for the first time in her life—gazed upon it in silence, 
as though she were scrutinizing a stranger who had come 
to live with her and whom she didn’t know whether she was 
going to like or not. 

“It’s my nose,” she finally told herself in a voice that had 
a little break in it. ‘‘And my chin.” 

Poor Charlotte! Up till then, you see, she had taken her 
beauty for granted, the same as she had taken the length of 
her hair and the brightness of her eyes; and then suddenly 
to find that her nose was beaky like her father’s had been, 
that her chin was inclined to favor his too, and that a sup- 
posedly loving aunt could stare around a room full of relations 
and whisper “Isn't she homely?” 

For a long time she lay there amid the ruins of her dreams, 
staring up into the dark, and with such a heavy feeling in 
her tender, young breast! As long as she could remember 
she had lived in a land of romance where all the men were 
handsome and all the maids were fair; and when she had 
dreamed of the future, as girls have dreamed since time 
immemorial, she had always imagined her prince riding 
along under the old Marlin elms, meeting her and falling in 
love with her at sight—suddenly stopping, his 


hand upon his heart—because she was so " > 
LD all 
























young and sweet and beautiful! 

“And wouldn’t it be awful now,” she 
thought, almost sitting up in bed with 
the horror of it, “if no man ever 
looked at me because I’m homely, 
and if I had to live and die—a 
lonely old maid!” 


EXT morning Aunt Hepzi- 

bah came up to help her 
pack, for it had been decided 
that she should go to Penfield 
with her Aunt Grace. 

Charlotte was very quiet 
for a time. “Oh, Aunt 
Hepzy,” she said at last, 
“have you ever seen my 
cousin in Penfield, my cousin 
Margaret ?”’ 

“Twice,” nodded Aunt Hep- 
zibah. ‘* Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Is she 
pretty?” 

“Pretty as paint,’ said Aunt 
Hepzibah promptly. ‘ Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I was wonder- 
ing; that’s all.” 

“Well, you’ll see her soon enough. Pret- 
tiest girl in Penfield; everybody says so. 
Allus reminds me of Little Eva in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’—and as false as a wagon- 
load of monkeys,” concluded Aunt Hepzi 
bah, with that impartiality of opinion which is 
relationship’s most radiant star. 

““*False as a wagonload of monkeys’? 
Why—Aunt—Hepzy!” 

‘*Well, | dunno as I ought to have said that. 
She may 1.ave changed since I saw her last. 
Anyhow, you'll see her soon enough; and after 
you've been there a month or two you write 
and tell me what you think.” 

As you can imagine from that, when Mr. 
Briggs’ surrey reached Penfield that afternoon 
and turned down Maple Avenue, Charlotte was 
all eyes to see, all perceptions to perceive; and 
when Aunt Grace said ‘‘That’s our house, 
next to where the man is raking leaves, and 
I declare !—there’s Margaret standing on the 
lawn,” Charlotte felt as excited as though she 
were witnessing her first play. Margaret wasa 
blonde with a complexion like the bloom on an 
Elberta peach, and features which would have 
reminded you of those bisque shepherdesses 
with which our grandmothers used to adorn 
their mantel shelves. Although both her par- 
ents were average folks, Margaret’s figure and 
attitudes and manner were marked with a deli- 
cate grace, and her expression, especially when 
a stranger turned to look at her, had the super- 
nal innocence which is generally associated with 
that picture of the little choir boy who is sing- 
ing his Christmas carol in a beam of light. 
But all her life her parents, helped by the 
people of Penfield, had unconsciously conspired 
to spoil her, and, as you’ve probably guessed 
from what Aunt Hepzibah said, they hadn't 
labored in vain. 


left 


she 


ROM the first hour of Charlotte's arrival it 

seemed to be her part to act as a foil for her 
cousin’s prettiness. And how Margaret en- 
joyed it! If you were to hear all the ingenious 
little tricks she did to shine at Charlotte’s ex- 
pense it would make too long a chapter. Be- 
sides, you have probably seen the way such things are done, 
for they seem to be a part of human nature, like criticizing 
the minister or pretending that one never eats in the kitchen. 
You will also probably understand that, as time went on, 
Charlotte found herself thrown more and more upon the 
resources of her own company. She said little, but she used 
that old-fashioned head of hers a great deal; and, having 
such a criterion of beauty with which to compare herself, it 
didn’t take her long to make up her mind on one important 
question, 

“T guess Aunt Harriet was right,’”’ she sighed one night, 
looking at her reflection in the mirror after she had brushed 
her hair. “I'll never be pretty, or at least I’ll never be pretty 
like Margaret is. Oh, well,’’ and here she drew another deep 
sigh, ‘if you're not pretty you’ve got to be smart. So I 
guess I’ve just got to be smart !”’ 

And, whether or not it was nature’s compensation, her 
studies seemed to come natural to her. She studied very 
hard, for one thing, thinking to herself: ‘I've got to be 
smart, or I’m nothing.” For another thing, her mind wasn’t 


“M! 


go to it. 


disturbed and distracted by the young male students, because 
the young male students left Charlotte severely alone—that 
is, all except one poor boy, and he doesn’t count, as you will 
very soon see. 

Perhaps, too, if you reverse these reasons, you will know 
why Margaret was backward in her studies. Her dominant 
thought wasn’t ‘‘ How much can I learn?” but “‘ How pretty 
I am!’ And even if she had wished to study, the young 
men of Penfield would have made it difficult, so strong was 
the competition to walk home with her, to take her out rid- 
ing, or to call in the evening and sing ballads of such a sen- 
timental quaver that they quite harrowed the feelings of 
Charlotte who was studying upstairs—Charlotte who was 
already among the leaders of her class, and had made up her 
mind to stand at the head or know the reason why. 

“Great silly things!’ she thought one night. ‘You'd 
think they’d have more sense. As if a girl doesn’t amount 
to anything unless she’s beautiful!” 


SENSE of injustice began to rankle in her, that sense 
of injustice which was ultimately to lead her to her 
Three Great Sums. 

“TI guess the books are most to blame,” she thought. 
“They always make their heroines beautiful.”’” Frowning a 
little she ran over a list of the characters that she could 
remember. ‘‘Dora Spenlow was awfully pretty,” she 
thought, her nose curling a little. ‘‘And so was Agnes, and 
She, and Juliet, and Little Dorrit and Little Nell and Lucy 
Ashton and Ethel Newcome—yes, and all the others too.”’ 

For a moment she felt a challenge in the situation, and her 
heart warmed within her, as hearts have warmed since time 
immemorial at the prospect of leading a forlorn hope against 
a whole world in arms. 

‘I don’t see why heroines have to be so terribly pretty,” 
ey she thought. ‘I don’t believe it’s anything but a silly 
Sy custom. Probably the minstrels started it. It’s the 

same as if every gentleman still had to go around 
in armor, and every old woman was a witch. 

Why, the way the books have it, Margaret’s 
the only girl in Penfield who could ever be a 
heroine, and I don’t believe there’s a girl in 
town—no, not one!—who wouldn’t make 
a better heroine than she!” 
Which was as far as she got just then; 
but after that, whenever Charlotte read 

a short story or a book and came to the 

author’s description of his heroine, and 

read something like this: ‘‘ I would like 
to describe the beauty of Lois Mallory, 

" but words fail me,” or 
“eys,s “Wer features were crisply 
.. ih “* and delicately chiseled, 
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out ? 


Instinctively, automatically, I understand the duty of the moment: an 
answering message. There is father: white and bowed and utterly desolate. 
For half a century he and mother have been comrades. The residue of the 
road before him must be brief, but it will be unutterably lonely. He will 
be serene and brave, for he is a man of indomitable courage and faith. He 
will be silent. for he is a man of hope and love. 
itself dry in the hallowed seclusion of the night. 

Yet it is well. Perhaps her work was done. Perhaps she needed the rest. 

Now memory awakes. Her cheek is against-mine. Her arm is around 
my shoulder. My surly protest she answers with a caress. Her fingers 
move slowly through my hair. The music of the morning stars peals in her 
voice. Once, twice, thrice—a hundred times—she smothers the insurgency 
of youth with love. Everyone else misjudges, misinterprets ; she knows. Oh, 


knows! 


Her faith saved me from pessimism. 
Her purity saved me from animalism. 


Her love saved me from atheism. 


A world without mother! Why, the world is full of mother! Every- 
thing in my life that has trace or tinge of nobility came from her. What do 
I know that is worth knowing that did not flow from her? What have I 
done that is worth doing that did not have its motive-spring in her ? 

I feel her cheek against mine, and the fountains of the heart are broken 
up. In the holy flood of tears my poor stained life is washed clean again : as 
clean as when she gave me to the world in the sacred travail of long ago. 


Mother ! 
Because of thee : 
I know the meaning of the song of the birds. 

I know the splendors of unmeasured sacrifice. 

I know the rich glories of patient faith. 

I know the uncalculated sublimities of stainless love. 
Yes, because of thee I know—God. 


as though by a master sculptor,” or “She had only 
to enter a room to eclipse everybody there”’ 
whenever Charlotte came to a passage like that, her 
beaky little nose curled in a most refreshing manner 
and she cried to herself ‘‘Oh, fudge!’’ As you will un- 
derstand, ‘‘Oh, fudge!”’ was one of the things which she 
had learned at high school; and, as time went on, other 
signs of a growing sense of humor began to manifest 
themselves in our heroine. But on the whole Charlotte 
remained much the same old-fashioned girl who had 
been born at Marlin Mills and raised, as a body might say, 
under the shadow of Micah’s apple tree. She read a great 
deal, dreamed a great deal, and studied so hard that if you 
could have seen her bending over her books she would have 
reminded you of nothing so much as a young Minerva pre- 
paring to take her rightful place with the other elect upon 
Olympus. 

“If people could only go on learning as long as they lived,” 
she thought one day as she closed her algebra, ‘‘ wouldn’t 
they be able to do some wonderful sums!” 


YTHER passed away this morning.” The type was cold and firm. The 
message had come from the old home, and I was far away, too far to | 
My eyes could read the formal words, but brain and heart were 
still untouched. Who can instantly rebuild his world with his mother 


But his heart will bleed 


That started her thinking—she wasn’t old-fashioned for 
nothing —and presently she continued: “ Nearly everything 
you do isa sort of sum. If you do it right you get the proper 
answer, and if you do it wrong you fail. Yes, when you look 
at it that way, I guess a person’s whole life is a sort of a sum, 
but you have to die to know the answer. Qh, if I could only 
think of a sum that would make me famous all over the 
world!” 

After that, whenever Charlotte made up her mind to do 
anything difficult, she would say “I’m going to set myself 
a sum,” and if it was hard to do, such as taking no notice 
of Margaret’s meanness, or memorizing /Jimmel und Erde in 
her German reader, she would say to herself: ‘‘I can do it 
I can do it if I’m smart!” And she always did it, because 
as she always solemnly told herself: “I’ve got to be smart, 
or I’m nothing.” 

So it isn’t surprising that, at the end of her freshman year, 
she stood at the head of her class, while Margaret hovered 
perilously near the foot. This situation wasn’t at all pleas- 
ing to the pretty cousin. 

“*Mother,”’ she said one afternoon, ‘‘ what do you suppose 
is the matter with Charlotte?”’ 

Aunt Grace looked at her niece as though she were ready 
for anything, and then she turned to her daughter in puzzled 
surprise. ‘‘ Nothing that I can see,” she said. ‘‘ Why?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” said Margaret, tossing 
her pretty head. ‘“‘I*¢don’t know whether it’s her nose, or 
whether she’s studying too hard, but nobody else in the 
whole school looks like her. The other girls are beginning 
to notice it, too, and my friends are speaking to me about it, 
Perhaps that’s why nobody ever walks home with her; | 
don’t know.” 


N ANGRY answer prickled on Charlotte’s tongue, but 

she bit it back, this being one of the difficult sums which 

she had set herself to do. ‘No, sir!”’ she thought, cocking 

her beaky little nose. “She can be mean if she wants to, 
but she isn’t going to make me mean!” 

Which was partly due to that epic line of Ma’m Bazin’s 
which often came to her memory when she thought of the 
spots on Micah’s apples: ‘‘The sin which is buried at the 
foot of the tree, it shall make itself known in the fruit.” 
So, instead of losing her temper, Charlotte simply gave her 
cousin a particularly old-fashioned look—and went for a 
walk to cool off. 

That was the afternoon when she ran into the Boy Who 
Doesn’t Count. 

Charlotte had often noticed him. He was in his senior 
year at high school, and though he was the smartest boy in 
his class he wasn’t at all homely, having one of those keen, 
wistful faces which go so well with curly hair. His name was 
Neil Kennedy, and perhaps because he had no mother, and 
perhaps because his father was seldom sober for two weeks 
together, Neil was a bashful boy who easily blushed, espe- 
cially if you met him on his paper route, or if he thought 
you were looking at the patches on his clothes. Charlotte 
met him that afternoon near the red 
bridge with a bundle of papers and 
magazines under his arm—met him 
so unexpectedly as he was turning 
out of a gate that she ran right into 
him and not only sent his papers and 
\ magazines flying, but nearly sent 

him flying after them. Of course she 
helped him gather his papers to- 

{ gether, and of course they couldn't 
help speaking. 

Next day, when she saw him at 
school, she smiled at him and he not 
only smiled back, but (not being 
accustomed to have girls notice him 
that way) he blushed like a beet. 

“Mother,” said Margaret that 
afternoon, throwing her books down 
as soon as she reached home, ‘ you'll 
have to speak to Charlotte. I feel so 
ashamed I don’t know what todo.” 

““What’s the matter now?”’ asked 
her patient mother. 

“Matter? Mmh! You know that 
raggedy Neil Kennedy, the boy who 
delivers papers? Well, Charlotte's 
gone and fell in love with him!” 





























\ HEREUPON, Micah’s apples 

or no Micah’s apples, Char- 
lotte showed such a bright, sparkling 
glow of temper that Margaret shrank 
back and, not knowing what else to 
do, she burst into tears. At this 
Charlotte’s temper went cool again 
and she stared at her pretty cousin, 
her beaky little nose socurly with dis- 
gust that it would have done you 
good to see it. ‘ Yes,’’ she gravely 
nodded to herself that night, ‘‘ that’s 
our beautiful heroine!’’ But she 
tried her best not to make Neil blush 
again, although she spoke to him 
whenever she saw him. 

“Tt’s too ridiculous !”’ she thought. 
‘“There I used to think that a rich 
young man would come riding along 
to Marlin Mills some day, and we 
were going to have such a romantic 
time together. And first I find I’m 
homely! And then they begin to 
tease me about Neil Kennedy, who 
delivers papers and whose father 
drinks!’’ Whereat she shook that 
wise little head of hers, and more in wonder than sor- 
row she said: ‘Life’s a funny sum!” 


HUS the two cousins grew up, one growing more 

old-fashioned and the other growing prettier every 
day. By the time they reached their senior year at 
high school, Margaret had developed into what can 
only be described as a howling beauty, and Charlotte 
found herself dreaming more and more often of the 
day when she would do that sum which she had already 
decided would startle the world. 

“Yes, and I can too!”’ she told herself one afternoon. “I 
feel it in me!” 

She had walked out into the country to the top of Flat 
Rock and was watching the sunset, and as that miracle ol 
color began to unfold itself in the west Charlotte felt in her 
tender young bosom such a yearning for life and success 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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1] WISH I dared tell of the lover meeting of 
| the bears, the ponderous caressing, the un- 
| imagined amoration on the mountainside, 

|as I sense it in my memory’s life again. 
| The resonant rumbling, anger, menace, 
ecstasy—I know not what. I felt only 
>4\| intensity, emotion, hankering, animality, 
land the two huge bulks, dim lighted in 
| the forest gloom; and the thuds—love-pats 
maybe, but pats that surely would have 
broken a lesser brute in twain, and yet, left out, would 
hint indifference. 

And when the moon dies out and comes again, we note, if 
we be of the woods, that the big bear’s track is all alone 
and that the lesser mighty brute moves all alone on a lower 
level now. : 








QEE that huge imprinted naked foot: heels, toes, but sel- 
J dom claws. How seldom claws—till we find the log 
ripped open, the tall tree raked. 

See the ponderous track from anthill to lily bed; pigpen 
to beehive; mouse’s nest to grain field; sheepyard to apple 
tree; salmon run to huckle bush; trailing vine to crawling 
bug—quirked, swung, hidden, heedless, but ever purposeful. 
Food, food, the one big urge! 

And growth with every moon. 

Oblivious, content, unlifted, alone, blind, sordid, earthy. 
Alone, alone and glad to be alone she was; as Hagar went 
alone when her biggest happening was near. 

Oh, sting divine; oh, holy torment; that by pain and 
Wrench can raise and glorify ! 

Oh, blessed, long-forgotten ecstasy that incubates! 

Oh, tiny pollen of the big event to be! 

Oh, three times sacred litany unwrit ! 


HAVE heard her in the night, as she sniffed analysis of 

instance on the wind. 

I have seen the winding zigzag of the rounded toes when 
mapped she out the woods; and I think I know the tree she 
marked, though I do not know why she marked it. 

Oh, huge-haired woman bear; who told you that the snow 
Was near? And then at hand the climax that shall change 
your lead to gold? 
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A GRIZZLY,” ETC. 


By era 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN,” “THE BIOGRAPHY OF 


t Remarkable Wild Animal Photograph Ever Taken: By J. 


| LOVE that good old Indian way that speaks not of 
| ““she wolf”? or “she bear,” but of ‘‘woman wolf”? and 
| “woman bear,” and the red man has a little closer got 
than we to the big rock-bottom thoughts of the live 


| 
|| things’ brotherness. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 





The big uprooted pine, the caverned bank, the casual jet- 
sani brush, the rime above the snow, the nimbus of unusual- 
ness, the exhalation frozen—all, all that whisper tales. 

Oh, I have seen it, and a little learned to read it. 

Older than writing; older than speaking; wordless whis- 
pers. 


RHE 
which no cost was counted, 
broke away from the sun. 
Crystal white the chamber of the bliss elected, and all her 
lead is turned to gold. Irradiancy, if our eyes could see, 
would flame a halo round the upturned root. The wild 
the moose swings off; the hunting wolf 
the twitterers hush and 


sig Thing has come; the wondrous happening, for 
The same as when our world 


things see and read: 
glides silent by with glowing eyes; 
scare and shun. 

Dark-Age painters dared to paint it on canvas 
ance. 

Sut the huge root hides its tidings; 
the pine top are leash held; waiting. 


that radi- 


the rumor runners of 


YILING snow, piling snow; frost and piling snow. Two 

trees may hide the forest, as one cloud may hide the 
day; but still the day is there in all its corrosive effulgence. 
The day-folk know its nearness, its inevitable, endwhile 
overmastery. 

The sharp snow stang no more on the winds; the trees 
burst not at night with frost, the loud disintegrator. 

The titmouse plumes his cap of jet and sings: “* Spring 
Ss On.” 

The flattening snow is weeping out its short white life. 

The all-mother, brown-complexioned, shows her face. 

The fur bulk in the cave, long curled about a sacred some- 


thing —a double something —heaves, rises responsive to the 


| oy 
4 


*, Ha ynes 


in-wind call, to the wood-world call of awakening; turns, 
looks; but tiny voices quell all other impulse, demand and 
win absolute loving allegiance: she obeys, yearning and 
hankering. She curls again above them to consecrate her 
everything to them; loving the slavery; yearning for larger 
sacrifice. 

Many times the sun must rise, and the snow must go 
from the deepest hollows in the shade ere she will risk her 
darlings’ feet. 

Were ever things so gently precious, so fragile, as these 
two round and rolling forms ? 


OW she dreads to See 
I { or wet place! 


How vigilant is she to place her body between them and 


their feet endangered on a cold 


all seeming danger ! 

llow ready to screen from sun or wind or rain! 

And when the way seems rough or hard, or the pace has 
tired their pudgy limbs, she is fain to lean against a tree and 
woman-wise make a lap of her huge knees, where they can 


scramble up and be warmed, both feet and body, as they 
feed. 

And ever this loving holy animalism grew stronger and 
bigger as they grew, till they began to find the world of 
other foods, 


This maybe was climax that foretold the waning; but 
even when they grew too big to hang on either arm or even 
for that yearning lap, she knew no better bliss, no other bliss 
than this: to loll back and swing her muzzle with a sort of 
hankering whine, with a look of yearning love as she held 
them to her; held tight, on each side one; clutched even to 
their hurting; throwing back her head and pushing forward 
her breast for the joy of feeling their nudging noses, in her 
eagerness to be their need, to give, to send the best of all her 
being into them. 


NIMAL? 
Brutal ? 

Maybe so. 

But this, I tell you, is the very same feeling, half selfish, 
half sacrificial, that our Own women find in the hankering 
of motherhood; the joy of possessing, touching, nursing the 
little ones born of their bodies. 
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oceania a Sea! 
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SY) than she ever was. Her dress, her 
manners and her habits are criti- 
cized on every hand. And yet one 
fact stands out very prominently 
and is conceded on all sides: A 
larger number of girls are more care- 
less in their dress and manners and 
habits than ever before. Now what 


| ; ————JIHE girl of to-day is more advised 


— | and where isthetrouble? 

A girl—and I am using the word here to include 
young women—wants to be popular. With whom? 
With girls and women? Yes, undoubtedly she wants 
to stand well with her sex—but with her sex alone? 
Not at all. She wants to be popular with men. It is 
in her nature to seek her mate, This was so since the 
beginning of the world; it is the same now and always 
will be, Few women want, of their own choice, to go 
through lifealone. Hence the girl sets out to attract. 
How can she do so? Naturally her every womanly 
instinct leads her to attract by feminine winsomeness, 
modesty and those attributes of a woman that she has 
been taught are inherent to good and high woman- 
hood. So she starts out ~demure, shy, modest, retir- 
ing, simply dressed. And what happens? Does she 
attract? Go to any gathering of young people and 
watch, 

Who is the popular girl at the dance—the belle of 
the ball, so to speak? That demurely dressed girl, 
shy, modest, with a sweetness all her own? If the lat- 
ter, why is it that our sons do not dance with her, and 
why is it she ‘‘sits out’’ more dances than any other 
girl, and no young fellows stand waiting to “‘cut in”? 
Whom, then, are our sons dancing with? 








These novelists who have decked their heroines 
with these coarse actions and fine motives are much 
quoted by young men; and foolish girls, anxious to 
please and too inexperienced to realize results, mode! 
their lives after these heroines, with the result thay 
their natures are not untainted, as in the instances 
presented in the novels. We men who have lived 
know the impossibility of these dual natures, but our 
sons are misled. 

Shakspere’s women—his gift to the ages—are not 
weak puppets, swayed by men’s desires, with a blend- 
ing of immoral deeds and good results. None of the 
great poets and novelists suggested the mingling of 
frivolity and vice with ideal virtue, nor have they 
represented ideal man as an admirer of vice. From 
earliest ages they have praised the enduringly and in- 
corruptibly good, and left out the element of risque 
in their heroines. 


NFAILING dignity, properly restrained affec- 
tions, exalted character that animates even the 
unworthy with respect and often leads the erring lover 
into right paths—these are the attributes that mark 
the women that history and literature have made 
famous. It would help both our daughters and our sons 
to read more of these classics and less of the modern 
works labeled ‘‘realistic,’’ which are in motive un- 
sound. And why isn’t it up to us men to see that they 
do so? We can do it—if we want to do it. ; 
It all comes back to us men—what kind of girls our 
sons like, and what kind of dress, manner or habit 
they will encourage. And certainly, in this big 
America of ours, there are enough decent and earnest- 





We fathers and mothers sit against the walls and 
marvel at our sons’ dancing with “that girl.” Why 
“that girl”? Mother, sitting next, says: ‘‘ Really, Jessie’s 
mother shouldn't let her dress that way, Her dress is cut 
altogether too low, and the skirt is certainly too short. 
What in the world is she thinking of?’’ But, all the same, 
Jessie is the belle of the ball. Her dances are cut into every 
minute or so, and more young men cluster around her after 
one dance than speak to the girl with the careful dress all 


evening. And the carefully dressed little girl wonders. And 


who can blame her ? 


HAT is the use of telling Jessie that she mustn’t wear 
Wie dress cut so low or her skirt cut so high, when every- 
thing that she in her youthful ardor covets—attention and 
admiration from young men—comes to her, and she is the 
most sought-after girl at the dance? You say: “Yes, but 
not because her dress is cut so low or her skirt is cut so high.’’ 
Iam not prepared to say that is the reason, or that it is not. 
But the fact remains that on every hand the young men seek 
her and pronounce her ‘‘a peach,” “a queen ”’ or a “ringer,”’ 
and our neatly attired and modestly behaved girl is passed by. 

“Qh, yes,” saida young manto me of sucha girl not long 
ago, ‘‘she’s all right, but she hasn’t much style, much of a 
get-up—now, has she?” Does Jessie, then, know men better 
than our modest little girl? Do you suppose for one minute 
that Jessie would dress as she does if our sons showed they 
didn’t like it? Does Jessie, then, represent what the young 
fellow called “style’’ and a“get-up”? You say: ‘‘Oh, well, 
but the chap is young. He'll get over that.” But will he, and 
does he? If so, why is it that Jessie marries before Our modest 
little girl? For she does, in almost every case. Her ‘‘style,’’ 
her “ get-up,” carries her straight to the altar. 

Have we got tothe point, then, that men—and not women 
as we Once thought—control standards? Is it, then, a case of 
‘‘What will you have, gentlemen?’’—and that we men get 
what weapparently encourage in women? We used to hear a 
great deal of the “refining influence of woman over man.”’ 
Do we hear that as often to-day as we hear the question: 
‘If men can do it, why can’t women?” Are we not hearing 
more and more: “If men can vote, why can’t we?’’ “If men 
can smoke, why shouldn’t we?” “‘If men drink, why not 
we?” “If men can travel alone, why can’t we?’’ And of 
course there is no real answer against a woman's doing any 
of these things. 

True, we are not accustomed to women’s voting, but 
because of that, shouldn’t they? We do not expect them to 
smoke just because we do not associate them with drinking. 
But is there really any reason why they shouldn't ? In other 
words, is woman dropping down—because that is what it 
is, as every right-minded man knows—to man's standards 
instead of man being lifted up to woman’s standards? If 
so, is this a different condition from that of the past? The 
gentleman of the old school said: ‘* lam a man, and thus of 
theearthearthy; you are a woman, and thus anangel’’; and 
woman did her part to prove his estimate of her, The Friend 
of other days said: ‘**Too much may be made of the vani- 
ties’; and his woman covered her pretty hair with the 
Quaker bonnet and wore gray gowns. 


HESE women are now called the “clinging ivy ” and the 

“erratic” of other days. But they were guided by man’s 
standards, were they not? Are the women that we call 
“* broad-minded ’’ nowadays any different in their apparent 
acceptance of man’s standards for them? Isn't it 
really the same principle, only working out in a 
different way? 

Of course there are girls—and praise God for 
them!—who have high standards of their own and 
maintainthem. But observe these girls closely and 
you will find that in social circles they are not sought 
after. Usually these girls have an object in life be- 
yond a good time. They are out for the things that 
are worth while. It is not that these girls enjoy 
jollity one bit less than @ 
the other girls, nor is it 
that the matrimonial : ‘ome eee) 
instinct has been left 
out of their composi- 
tion, The difference 
rests in the fact that 
they demand theirown 
approval above man’s, 
though naturally they 
would much prefer to 
have the approval of 
both, This their 
heritage fron strong 
mothers. 








When to the last great reckoning the lives I meet must g0, 

Shall this wee, = touch of mine have added joy or woe? 

Shall He who looks their records o'er —of name and time and place— 
Say: “Here a blessed influence came,” or “Here is evil’s trace”? 


From out each point of contact of my life with other lives 
Flows ever that which helps the one who for the summit strives. 
The troubled souls encountered —does it sweeten with its touch, 
Or does it more embitter those embittered overmuch ? 


A mother’s standards always deeply color a daughter’s 
ideals and ideas, if they are positive. The sensible and high- 
principled daughter of a purposeful mother prepares herself 
fora career and accepts it as her life, rather than compromise 
the self within her, If our sons were attracted by this type of 
girl and bestowed upon her their admiring attentions, they 
would do much to eliminate the undesirable in weaker young 
womanhood, and incidentally ;they. would build for them- 
selves happier futures. Down if our hearts we men approve 
of and wish the friendship of the ‘‘ unusually sensible and 
modest girl”’; but do we give her as ood a time socially as 
we do the flippant girl? 

What must amuse women—and does as a matter of fact — 
is the beautiful inconsistency of men in respect to the stand- 
ards of agirl and how she reflects themto men. For instance, 
a mother said to me the other day, of her son of seventeen: 
‘* Really | could shake Dick, His sister asked him yesterday 
if he were planning to take Lucile to the dance. All of us 
know he likes Lucile immensely, yet he said: ‘I think not.’ 
When pressed for a reason, he unblushingly said: ‘ Well, I'd 
rather take Dot, for she will be perfectly dressed.’ Now 
‘perfectly dressed’ in Dot meant a curtailing of material, a 
display of figure and stockings, of which modest Lucile was 
not capable. And Lucile must suffer for her modesty.” 

Yet that same boy sharply criticized his sister the same 
day because he thought her dress was not modestly simple. 
But what is a brother’s criticism worth? His influence has 
most weight with other boys’ sisters, and there it goes to the 
wrong end of the scale. What really happens is that pride 
leads him to follow the crowd and choose the sporty girl. 

This is not a vagary of seventeen. Rather it continues 
until the man has grown disgusted with the frivolities of wife 
and daughters—especially of daughters. It is remarkable 
how unsympathetic a father is with the low cuts of his 
daughter’s gowns. The unmarried man feels no responsibil- 
ity and encourages extremes in styles; perhaps he, more 
than young men, is the great cause for their existence. He, 
too, is often less loyal than the younger follower, ridiculing 
in his bachelor circles that which he has animated by praise. 


OW, it is getting to be a serious question whether this 

whole matter of women’s standards is not rapidly get- 
ting to that point where it is ‘up to the men’’; to ourselves 
as men and to Ourselves as fathers. In other words, it is 
pretty much a question of ‘‘ What will you have, gentlemen ?” 
That a certain risqueness is attractive to the average man 
is unquestionable, but it is just a neat question how far we 
are going to allow the average man to lower the standards 
of the average woman. 

And one of the points where we men can call a halt is in 
the pernicious influence being wielded by certain novelists 
by refusing to buy their books or the magazines in which 
their stories are printed. These novelists present impossible 
heroines, who, though they act sordidly, maintain noble 
characters, They present men as finding pleasant certain 
women who smoke, drink, dress immodestly, live riskily and 
yet forfeit none of the charms of the thoughtful women who 
shape their lives after the pattern of pure, purposeful, strong 
women of the past and present. They rejoice in picturing 
men as allowing their baser selves to feast upon these earthly 
attributes and then as rising to a consciousness of a living 
soul, being fed in turn upon the exquisite perfection of virtue. 
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BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
Y LIFE shall touch a dozen lives before this day is done— 


Leave countless marks for good orill ere sets this evening’s sun. 


Shall fair or foul its imprint prove, on those my life shall hail? 
Shall benison my impress be, or shall a blight prevail ? 
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ve") AS I GO ON MY WAY ¢ 
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My life must touch a million lives in some way ere I go 
From this dear world of struggle to the land I do not know. 
So this the wish I always wish, the prayer I ever pray: 

Let my life help the other lives it touches by the way! 





minded men to undertake an attitude on the part of 
our sons toward molding a modest-minded generation 
of women—a generation in which the majority of 
those whose lives are filled with social pursuits shall be as 
sweet, pure and fine as true womanhood can be. 

We must not forget that our sons who show the best abil- 
ity to select occupation, men friends and intellectual enjoy- 
ments often fall short in the choice of women friends because 
they give the subject too little thought, seeking the relaxa- 
tion afforded by following the crowd in the pursuit of the 
butterfly girl. Isn’t it for us men to point them to study the 
reasons for domestic infelicity as exhibited in too many 
homes, to get them to look into the ideals of men who are 
happy in matrimony? Then, with their eyes opened, they 
will be independent enough openly to exhibit their admira- 
tion for girls who, though unsought, are admirable, choosing 
as friends those possessing qualities which bring attractions 
to quiet home life, who minimize the risks in marriage and 
help to popularize common sense and sweetness. 


YOUNG chap entering society naturally finds much that 

is distasteful. But it isa mistake to let him become hard- 

ened to these first impressions, just as it is a mistake to allow 
him to eschew all mixed society. Here he must be guided. 

The mother, of course, can do much for the boy, but it is 
too often the case that we men leave too much of this sort 
of guidance to our wives. Here is where both should work 
together, the one supplying the masculine standpoint while 
the other gives the feminine point of view. One of the most 
definite steps that we men can take in this whole matter is 
the realization that it has become a question of ‘What will 
you have, gentlemen?” and to strike a different note than we 
are apparently striking—that in man’s estimation the priv- 
ilege that most glorifies womanhood is not to descend to the 
lowest standards of man, but to demand for ourselves that 
we come up to the highest standard for woman. 

Although, technically speaking, a woman has as much 
right as has man to the saloon, to popping corks in brightly 
lighted, richly decorated restaurants in time with the 
rhythmic motion of the dansant, yet if she were made to 
feel by men that she has a more superb right to refuse to 
enter those places, to array herself modestly and go, with men 
of unquestionable character and taste, to quiet places where 
the music suggests beauty and harmony rather than passion, 
where only such women as she would meet in decent homes 
congregate, the whole standard would be raised. 

It is time that we men got a little busier in explaining to 
both our sons and our daughters a few of the things that a 
longer life has taught us. There isn’t a man among us who 
does not know of himself or of another man who has suffered 
in mature life because his motives in marriage were beneath 
his best self. He was starting upon a career and saw a 
father-in-law that would bring prestige; or here was a young 
woman with social gifts that would add to his popularity 
and, therefore, advance his position financially. 


[' THE idea of worldly gain be paramount, let us be frank 
and tell him how little he can expect in his after life that 
is worth while and abiding. Let us explain to him how in 
such a marriage he may probe deeply into life and grow, 
while his wife will simply fulfill the end for which he sought 
her, but has not the depth to do more. 

When a man has suffered all his married life because his 
early ideals of marriage were low, because he followed with 
the thoughtless crowd instead of selecting earnestly and 
individually, and now recognizes the cause of his dis- 
comfort, let him in some way convey the lesson to 
a younger man. It is all right for men, generally 
speaking, to be silent on such topics, but there comes 
a time when speech and not silence may be golden. 

No matter how we do it—and the method, after 
all, matters least so long as the end is accomplished 
it is time for men to open their eyes and be up and 
doing to the condition that confronts them—no 
longer a theory but a condition. That men can have 

a tremendous _influ- 


ence on women just 
SSS SSS SSS sas women can have a 
tremendous influence 
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Does love through every handclasp flow in sympathy’s caress? on men admits of no 
Do those that I have greeted know a newborn hopefulness ? 

Are tolerance and charity the keynote of my song 

As I go plodding onward with earth’s eager, anxious throng? }} 


question. And il, as 
seems to be the case, 
the question has come 
up to us men, * What 
will you have, gentle- 
men?’”’ it is for every 
man to answer that 
question spontane- 
ously and answer it 11 
no uncertain tone. 
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And the “Mix-Up” His Partner Started Because of Her Picture 


By Conrad Richter 


OLLY was my partner, and no finer ever smiled. But 
Colly didn’t smile any more. For more than a month 
there had been something uncanny the matter with 

the lad. I couldn’t see anything particularly aggravating 
around the Dixie-Sildix, the spot we called work and home. 
It was a usual run, silver-lead mine unusually run. Wallace 
and Missoula were each harmlessly far enough away, and I 
knew that Colly for three months hadn’t set his foot off the 
seven D-S claims, except to go down under them. 

Rett Wesley, Colly’s boss and mine, also president and 
general manager of the Dixie-Sildix, couldn’t understand the 
matter with Colly any more than I. He called mesout of my 
loafing bench in the big boarding house one evening and took 
me crunching out along the trail by the ties of the N. P. 

It was full moon. A hundred yards from the dump Wesley 
turned his head to look at me. ‘‘ Donny,” he started out, 
“three days hand-running I’ve passed that pardner of yours 
inside, sitting on a soaking-wet tie, looking at common, 
painted-up copper oxide as though it was shipping galena. 
Is he homesick or what is he?” 

Now I was Colly’s partner, 
who ought to know his troubles, 
and IJ didn’t like to admit that I 
didn’t. ‘‘He may be under the 
weather,” I said as though I 
hated to give it away. 

“Tf he is, it isn’t the fault of 
the weather,’’ announced 
Wesley. ‘I never saw a nicer 
summer in the Coeurd’Alénes.”’ 
I didn’t answer, but looked wise, 
which I didn’t feel. ‘‘I thought 
maybe he was worried about his 
mother, but he said the last few 
letters said she was somewhat 
better than usual. Then again 
I thought he might of lost the 
money he’s been saving up for 
that bungalow of hers down in 
California. But he told me he’s 
been mailing it down to a bank 
in Wallace. Don’t exactly ad- 
vertise it around the place, but 
when Paulson leaves in Septem- 
ber I had rather calculated on 
giving Colly a bit of a chance. 
Now how in samhill can I make 
adead,dopey man your‘supe’?”’ 

“I’m mighty glad for Colly,”’ 
I told him. ‘‘They don’t come 
any better; and he’ll beall right 
soon.” 

“They can’t come much 
deader than he happens to be 
just now,” grunted Wesley. “If 
he doesn’t brace up I'll have to 
let him go.” 


ELL, I was startled. In 

regular order of promotion 
I was next to Colly, and that 
made it look as though I might 
not be exactly unhappy to see 
my partnergo. At thesametime 
I had too much pride to confess 
that I didn’t know Colly’s trou- 
bles. ‘‘You see, I daren’t tell 
you what it is, Wesley,” I 
stammered. ‘ You wouldn’t un- 
derstand—that is, likely you 
wouldn’t. And more than likely 
you’d laugh. And that might 
hurt,’ I finished desperately. 

‘‘How do you know it would 
hurt?” 

‘“‘Well—you see—I was in the 
same boat once myself.”’ 

“‘How’d you get out?” 

‘“‘T—was cured,”’ I floundered 
wildly. 

The shirt-sleeve boss of the 
Dixie-Sildix grabbed my shoul- 
der. ‘‘Then cure Colly,’’ he 
dared me, ‘‘and I'll make youa 
present of ten shares of Dixie- 
Sildix.”’ 

I took the trail gravely that night, back along the side hill 
to our little slab shack. Colly looked up at me with his 
usual thin smile when I came in. I didn’t try to cheer him 
up, but drifted thoughtfully to bed. I heard him tiptoeing 
over to my bunk. I could sense his shadow hanging over me 
as he bent critically there, as though he wanted to be sure 
that I was actually asleep. Then I thought I heard his breath 
of relief. Anyhow the impression of the shadow left me. 

For just the smallest space I opened one eye. Through my 
lashes I saw Colly hurrying to get down a big two-year-old 
calendar from its nail in the rough tamarack board. There, 
under the tenpenny nail, looking out demurely from a rose 
tinted magazine page, was a dainty girl. The next second | 
closed my eye. I had seen Colly go down on one knee. 


O-DAY I am ashamed of that evening. For nearly an 

hour I lay there breathing hard and listening to a twenty- 
eight-year-old boy bare his heart to the unseeing eyes and 
unhearing ears of a picture. They were such natural, homy 
things Colly told the grave girl on the picture, as if he had 
always known her. I couldn’t understand just why he was so 
hopeless about it all. He called her ‘‘honala,”’ and he said it 
Over and over again. 

I stood it as long as I could. Then I yawned, stretched, 
and opened my eyes. The calendar had gone back to its ten- 
penny nail, and Colly was quietly undoing the buttons of his 
brown flannel shirt. Presently he jerked out his lantern and 
went to bed. And I tried to stay awake and dope it all out. 

| don’t know what time I came to myself, wakened by the 
shack’s open door banging in the Chinook wind. Irritated, 
I slipped out of my blankets and over the rough plank 
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flooring. But I didn’t close 
the door. There on the 
steps, a dark blanket 
around him, his light hair 
rumpled up soft as a fox’s 
tail in the moonlight, sat 
Colly, his chin in his fists. 
Although he must have 
heard me, he didn’t look 
up, but kept on crouching 
there, his eyes set straight 
down into the cafion, toward Wallace and the west. 
I didn’t say anything. I just slid down beside him 
and put my arm around his shoulder. ‘You aren’t 
forgetting I’m your pardner, Colly?”’ I asked him. 
‘ 2 eon share everything, you know, good or \ 
ad. 

“T know it, Donny,’ he answered. ‘I ought to 
have said something, but there wasn’t any use.”’ 


“Oh, it’s a Beautiful Name,” Said the Girl Tenderly. “I Wish | Had Thought of it First for You, Colly Colleen” 


“You're sick, Colly,”’ I told him, ‘or you wouldn’t let 
yourself get into shape like this. You ought to see a doctor.” 
‘I’m sick, Donny,” he said. ‘‘ But not the doctor’s kind.” 

I didn’t answer. I didn’t know just what to say. 

“It’s a girl, Donny,” said Colly at last. ““Once I knew 
her. We were girl and boy then. I called on her twice, and 
never went back. To-day, from morning to night I’m ask- 
ing that I could do it over again.” 

‘‘Why don’t you go? It would do you good,” I told him. 

“Then she lived in a little country town,’’ explained Colly. 
‘“‘And I was from the city and ashamed of having a country 
girl. To-day I can’t go back because she isn’t there any 
more. While I’m a backwoods miner, she’s a city princess 
and a million miles overhead.” 

‘Don’t you think it for a minute,” I informed him. ‘‘ You 
can go down to the fourteen-hundred level, and there won't 
be anybody treading over your ears but angels.” 

‘‘That’s what she is,” said Colly. ‘‘And to-day I might 
have had a little home, with her always waiting for me in the 
evenings and at noon.” 

“Well, it isn’t too late,’’ I reminded him. ‘ You’re as 
good as she is. Who did you say she was?” 

I heard Colly swallow. Then, ‘‘ Ethel Earl,” he said slowly. 


TRIED to hide that I was flabbergasted. Why, Ethel Earl 

was better known than the President, a young woman who 
had had pretty nearly enough offers of marriage to go around 
the rest of womankind. She was a “‘ movie’’ queen; she was 
more—she was the ‘‘ movie’’ queen. 

So that’s why Colly had been so uncommonly worse the 
last few weeks. For just about this time Ethel Earl and her 
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company had been in Wallace, 
only twenty-five miles away, 
taking feature ‘‘movies” with 
such scenery as Idaho’s Clear- 
water and the St. Jo as a back- 
ground. The Wallace papers 
had been full of her. 
rhat’s good,” I said to Colly 
at last. ‘‘She couldn’t be much 
handier. Why don’t you ask off 
to-morrow and go down?” 

Colly looked at me. ‘‘Why, 
Donny,” he said softly, turning 
back toward the cafion, ‘if 
there’d be just one thin-as-paper 
chance, I’d leave so quick I 
wouldn’t change my working 
clothes.” He tried to smile, 
then went gamely on: ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me there’s a chance, Donny. 
There isn’t. I’ve got—nothing 
except her picture. SolI’ve been 
sort of playing that that wasshe, 
telling it the things that are in 
a man to tell. Oh, sometimes 
when I’m talking to her—the 
picture—I think it’s talking back 
tome. I even think I hear some 
words, that sometimes I could 
understand it to say, ‘Colly 
Colleen’—almost distinctly, 
Donny, I swear it. Isn’t colleen 
an odd word to call a man? I 
never heard it used that way be- 
fore.”’ 

‘*A man’s imagination can act 
mighty funny,’ I agreed. 

“‘T wonder how much she’s 
changed,’’ said Colly. 


Y THIS time I had begun to 

realize my bargain, my 
duty—that it was to cure Colly; 
and I changed my tactics. 
“That’s the part that hurts a 
man,” I declared. ‘‘Once a 
woman finds herself in success, 
she forgets a simple little thing 
like love fora man orababy. All 
of what she had goes into her 
work and stays ‘there. I read 
that in a magazine once.” 

“But the Wallace papers say 
how she plays gentle, girlish 
parts,’’ said Colly wistfully. 

“You can’t always tell by the 
gentle parts, Colly,” I growled. 
“T read once that it takes a 
mighty cold-blooded woman to 
handle a sweet part. A real 
sweet or gentle girl gets too self- 
conscious in front of the camera, 
and that isn’t art any more than 
Iam.” Colly was silent, staring 
toward Wallace. I squared my 
jaw to my job. “It’s likely, 
Colly,’’ I told him, ‘‘that your 
Pennsylvania girl has got to be 
a spoiled young lady, mostly 
petty and peeved, carrying a dog 
with one hand and smoking 
with the other.” 

Colly didn’t answer me for a 
little, and when he did it was 
through his teeth. “I don’t believe that!’’ he defied me. 
I raised my eyebrows and promised myself that I’d have 
Colly to see his picture girl as I knew “‘ movie”’ stars would 
be in daylight. 

I tried to get Colly to say he’d go along with me to Wallace. 
But he shook his head. I knew it was nouse. After a bit I 
found I was shivering uncomfortably; so I went huddling 
back to my blankets, but out on the fir step Colly motion- 
lessly stayed, with the coyotes, the moonlight and her. 


EXT morning I saw Wesley, and, with certain power of 
authority, left on the early train for Wallace and its 
summer visitors, one of whom had “got”’ my partner. 

I found the ‘‘movie’’ company on the edge of Coeur 
d’Aléne Lake. I first hunted out the business manager. With 
the hint that he might be able to use the Dixie-Sildix mine 
as a background, I offered him use of the entire seven 
claims—shaft, tunnels, track, dump, concentrator, sawmill, 
shop, boarding house, sheds, horses, six or seven dogs and 
Wesley’s chickens. 

The manager stared by me, over my shoulder. ‘‘We are 
going to need a mine for half a day or so next week,” he said. 
‘‘We will want several inside scenes, I think,’’ mused the 
manager. ‘‘M-m—I’ll take you up. Where is your mine?”’ 

Triumphant, a little later I looked around for Colly’s pic- 
ture girl. I had it all doped out for Colly to see her. I looked 
first to the near-by lake steamer, where a thick-shouldered, 
flannel-shirted director was howling at a worried young man 
just how he ought to topple over a rail without falling in—but 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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which is ranked by some critics as the finest of Gainsborough’s canvases, brings together much that he loved best to paint—landscape and 
beautiful childhood. ‘The picture also shows the qualities for which the English school of portrait painting was most famous —fine color, decorative arrangement and a 


efined and agreeable humanity—traits which made and still make such pictures particularly beautiful and companionable ornaments in a dignified home. 


aE. WS delightful picture, 





NOTE— An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 59 of this issue of The Home Journal. 
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AN DYCK (1599-1641), during his stay in Genoa, made many portraits of the beautiful — Adorno, wife of the Marchese Brignole Sala. The unusual height of the figure 
is characteristic of this period, lending a queenly dignity = bearing. A small dog is introduced, only to be overwhelmed and obliterated by the majestic presence of its 
mistress. The golden tone and rich blacks also mark the period and bear witness to Van Dyck’s recent study of the great Venetian master, Titian. 


NOTE—An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 59 of this issue of The Home Journal. 
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The Meeting of Two Souls: 


ARTHELLA brought to the 
M kitchen table a five-pound jar 

of butter, and six butter pats, 
white bread, devil’s food, filled cookies. 
In the woodshed Malcolm had already 
ranged the boxes of potatoes, tomatoes, 
grapes, the two squashes, the tray of 
“mixed ’’ vegetables, All their entries 
were ready for the County Fair. | 

Malcolm came in, stamping, his 
clothes smelling of the barn. On the 
B other end of the kitchen table Mar- 

’ we *" thella had ready their two plates, coffee 
cups, soup bowls. He washed in silence and she carried 
steaming soup to his plate. Then she sat down in the high- 
backed rocking-chair near the red hearth. She had spent a 
difficult day. The last straw had been that Millie, her little 
maid, asked to go home for the rest of the week. Well, Mar- 
thella thought angrily, she shouldn’t go home—that was all 
there was about it! 

“Have you et?” Malcolm inquired, then noted the unused 
dishes at her plate. ‘‘ Ain’t you goin’ to eat nothin’ ?” 

He almost never called her Marthella any more, nor did 
she call him Malcolm. 

“T’mso tired,” she said, “I can’t eat.”’ 

“So am I,” he said testily, ‘‘ but I got sense enough to eat, 
anyway.” 

“Some folks are all sense—one kind,’’ she retorted tartly. 

“I’d have more cents if you was as saving as some,” he 
returned. 

At this Marthella fell to quiet weeping. 

He took his soup in silence—vocal, not labial—and _ pres- 
ently remarked: 

“T’ll bet Stevens gets first on his mixed vegetables. My 
*bagies ain’t up to his, Stevens is an old snide,” he added, 
his face hardening and sharpening. ‘‘He can’t farm for sour 
grapes. But he can bluff.”’ 

Still weeping, she said: 

“If any of my stuff gets first, you keep the money. I 
couldn’t touch it. It’d burn me.”’ 

She knew that she could “touch’’ it,and he knew that he 
would not take her first-premium money. But he replied 
indifferently: 

“All right. It can go toward the milkin’ machine.” 


ARTHELLA ceased weeping. Two red spots burned on 

her cheeks. “I was goin’ to use it toward the parlor car- 
pet,” she said. ‘‘But I don’t care how the parlor carpet 
looks. Nobody sees it.” 

“No,” he assented. “Nobody. Nobody but you.” 

“Yes. I’m nobody,”’ she contributed, 

He said nothing, ? 

“I’m going to paint the kitchen floor,” he announced after 
an interval. “I think I'll paint it brown.’’ 

‘Because brown's hard to take care of?” she inquired. 
“‘ And yellow’s easy?”’ 

He burst into a roar of laughter, ‘‘ I done that to try you,” 
he told her. “Last time I said ‘ yellow,’ and you said yellow 
was calf color and you wanted brown. Just plain cantanker- 
ous, you are.” 

Stung by the injustice of this, her voice rose shrilly: 

“1 didn’t know brown was hard to take care of then, did 
I? Well,I know now, because I’vehad it. And Isay I want 
yellow.” 

He continued to laugh. He emptied his bowl and pushed it 
toward her. Silently she refilled it. With eyes downcast she 
said: ‘* I want you shouldset 
the wood box in the kitchen 





AUTHOR OF ‘‘YOU AND ME,” “BOY PREFERRED,” ETC. 


liked. Why had she done this? To satisfy something which 
even now was taking satisfaction, as a beast of prey, over 
some bleeding victim. 

Who was that bleeding victim? 

She was hungry, but she sat without eating, as if this were 
a part of that same savage satisfaction. She looked at the 
red coals of the hearth. How very bright they were! How 
very bright they were! 


HE door opened and her husband came in. He sat oppo- 

site to her, before the hearth, and stretched his feet to 
the fire. He, too, stared at the red coals on the hearth. She 
looked at him, He was very bright and shining. 

There he was, Malcolm, as she knew him, but shot through 
with some incalculable cast of radiance. His face was serene 
and beautif ul—not as she remembered it in his youth, not as 
she might image it in death, but all compounded of both, and 
majestic beyond the faces of men, 

He spoke to her in the voice that she knew, but keyed now 
to something infinitely gentle. 

“Have you got any salve?’ he asked. “I seem to have 
hurt myself.” 

She rose and went to the cupboard, As she returned she 
saw herself in the mirror above the washbench: her tired 
face, her smooth hair, her open collar. And she was as 
luminous as he. 

There was no time to think of this. She went to him with 
the salve, stooped to him. He lifted his hand, with a gesture 
like that of a little child, She touched him. 

And from her tohim, and from him to her, went some flow 
of power which filled the room, No power which shook them. 
But something which seemed to have been there fora very 
long time. 

She went back to her chair and they talked. And all the 
time she looked breathlessly at this beautiful being. Was it 
Malcolm? Had he died, and had this one come instead? But 
what of her? She glanced down at her blue dress, It seemed 
clean and soft, and its fabric was like silk. Her hands, too, 
were smooth and lay unwontedly disclosed. And all was 
shining 

He had his head on the chair back ina way she knew. 

‘“We’d ought to get the kitchen papered,” he was saying. 

‘*T wish we could,’’ she answered. “Some of the pretty, 
cheap paper—plain, maybe.” 

‘“Ves, cheap,” he assented, ‘I don’t know as I always 
fancy plain paper—might show the dirt more. Would it?” 

‘*Perhaps it would,’’ she said. ‘We could tell when we 
come to pick it out.’ 

‘*Sure;” he agreed, and yawned, “I guess we better see 
about that when we get a chance. We'll go to Sims’ for it.” 

‘Sims’ is the best place,’’ she assented. ‘Sims ain’t been 
out here in quite awhile,” she added. 

‘*T wish’t he’d come,” Malcolm said heartily. “There 
ain’t nobody does me more good than Sims, But then, he’s 
always doing somebody a good turn. Like he done Elder.” 

‘*The one he found sleeping in the hay,”’ she recalled. 

He nodded. ‘The ex-convict,’ he said. ‘Gosh, think of 
it! Yale and all that, and not a friend when he come out. 
He’s sure been a son to Sims.” 





OME exquisite current of feeling ran through Marthella. 
It made her both faint and divinely strong. Her eyes 
were on Malcolm; and now, as she saw him smiling with his 
joy in Sims, and expressing that joy, his body was pulsing 
with more light, like a soft sun. She looked down at herself, 
Was she, too, brighter ? 
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“Tf that’s what we’d rather do,” he answered. “I’ve been 
thinking—we'd ought to pick out some few things like that 
and then go to work and do ’em.”’ 

He spoke with a manner of hesitation, almost of surprise — 
- ag he were trying to remember when he had thought 
of this. 

“Oh, let’s!” she cried. ‘‘And Millie’ll be one of ’em. I’d 
let the parlor carpet go, and I’d put the first-premium 
money in.” 

She tried to remember what had been said, of late, about 
that premium money. Something that hurt her, some- 
where. But she had forgotten. In any case the money should 
go to Millie. 


ALCOLM rose, and the brightness which was he moved 
as he moved, and she looked up at him with reverence 
and wonder. 

He crossed to the clock and wound it. She could see the 
turn of his arm and his huge hand, could hear the regular 
scrape of the weights as they rose to histouch. And yet he 
was as lucent as an angel: the old blue coat, the rough hair, 
the worn shoes—all. 

She looked about on the objects of the roam. Everything 
stood in some exquisite change. The clock shelf, the mirror, 
the washbench—what homely graciousness, what dignity! 
As if their delicate offices of telling the time, reflecting, 
cleansing, were upon them like visible garments. 

The cupboard, with one door ajar—she knew those dishes 
within so that a crack, a nick, was an event. Yet there they 
stood, in some delicate difference, vessels of still further 
ceremonial. 

And this was true of the window, looking on the mystery 
and the splendor of the night. And of the hearth, red with 
fire, mystic and very bright. And on the table waited the 
work of her hand, to be taken on the morrow to the County 
Fair. There they were, the elements of the body, in their 
mantle of perfection, ready to be blessed, as for some secret 
sacrament, 

All this was to her but a current of feeling, deep, glad. 
She thought about the Fair, that assembling of the people, 
dear people, whom she had known from her girlhood; greet- 
ing, laughter, music, the touching of hands —— 

She thought about the County Fair ground, and it seemed 
to be swimming in this brightness which enveloped Malcolm 
and her. 

He closed the clock door, and turned. 

‘““Come, Marthella,’”’ he said. “We got to get a pretty 
good start in the morning.” 


AD someone, sometime, laid upon her that she was not 

to goto the Fair? Surely not. She hardly thought of 
this. She was smiling, because he had called her by her 
name, Lately he had not often done so. 

What a wonderful thing a name was, within! Marthella! 
It seemed to her new, like another name. A name which 
was in itselfa woman. She rose to be that woman. But all 
this was to her merely as gladness. 

“Yes, Malcolm,’’ she said. 

He fastened the door, blew out the lamp, and there were 
the coals on the hearth, very, very bright —— 

Together they groped to the stair door, and that homely 
way received them as if abruptly it came forward to perform 
its authentically appointed service. And there in the stair- 
way that soft brightness followed. It was in their chamber, 
mingling with the moonlight. The white curtains, patterned 
with the moving leaves without, the familiar objects of gloom 

and high light —all these 
——— stood in some tender robing, 








this winter. Will you?” 

“‘The shed’s the place for 
the wood box,” he replied 
with firmness, 

Her laughter was as un- 
lovely as his late laughter. 
“’That’s where I wanted it 
last winter, account of the 
muss. You hung tobringin’ 
it in here, Just plain can- 
tankerous, you are!” 

‘“The wood box,”’ said he, 
“goes where I put it, See?”’ 

“*I'd ought to see,’’ she 
answered, “‘after twenty 
years of it.” 

He rose, pushed his chair 
under the table, then leaned 
upon it. 

“‘We’ll start,” he said, 
“before six in the mornin’. 
I want to get a good place 
for my stuff.” 

“*You can start when you 
like,” she replied. ‘‘I’m not 
going.” 

And this she heard her- 
self say exactly as if some- 
one else had said it, with 
whom she had no traffic. 
The wordsamazed her. She s 
had not meant to say that! 
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One Mans Dream of Loveliness 


\ BY ELIZABETH HART 
DECORATION BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


INCE all’s at end, Ioften wonder now 
How could he findsuch pleasure, night by night, 
Just here with me? Yet I remember how 
He used to watch me sewing in the light 
Of the oil lamp. Things were so commonplace — them at birth and had 
The old black chair, the little low footstool, 
My needle, making fast a bit of lace. 


He always said I was most beautiful 
On quiet nights at home. And he had seen 
Me walking in the woods, my color high, 
Dancing at night in gown of golden sheen, 
And standing on a hill against the sky. 
Sewing by lamplight, in my woolen dress, 
Fulfilled I one man’s dream of loveliness. 





sj some dignity of their simple 
offices. 

And when had there been 
in the house this indeter- 
minate perfume? 

They undressed without a 
lamp—there was no lamp 
in the chamber. They lay 
down in that tender, engulf- 
ing tide. Sleep came, and 
as it came there beat about 
them the sense of some be- 
setting sweetness, but strong 
with the strength of that 
force which had seized upon 


caused them to live. 


N THE morning, as they 

drove away from their 
door, the first sun came 
slanting along the road to 
meet them. Their humble 
highway ran parallel with 
the equator, and the great 
sun was there to make it 
known. 

‘*Marthella,” Malcolm 
said, ‘that was the best talk 
we had last night that we've 
had ina dog’sage. But I'll 
be jumped-up if I know 














She had meant to go to the 
Fair. She had not missed 
a Fairin thirty years. She hadspoken without her own will, 
and now she knew she must live up to her declaration. 

““I may not be able to spare a team to go in again this 
week,” he reminded her. , 

“*T shall not goin again this week,” she said with delibera- 
tion. “I shall not goto the Fair at all.’’ 


\T LEAST she enjoyed the sensation which she was mak- 
ing- He knew that she was not given to speaking lightly. 
Having said that she should not go, Marthella, as he had 
come to know her, would not be going. 
“Suit yourself,” he said only, and went to the barn. 
Marthella sat in a web of silence—an abrupt, accusing 
silence. What had she done? She had taken away her chief 
pleasure of the year, when she met friends not seen year-long. 
Also she had forgone her first-premium money, which came 
to her every year, and was her only money to spend as she 





She wondered what would happen next. She felt a sense 
of perfect happiness, as at the onset of some gentle force, 
which entered and held her and would not let her go. She 
must try to speak it. 

“Millie wants to go home for the rest of the week,’’ was 
what she said. ‘Her sister is there. I’m going to let her go. 
I can get along.” 

And at this she was Conscious that her own being was 
bathed in a fairer shining. 

“Sure,” he assented. ‘“Millie’s a nice little thing,” he 
added. “I wish’t we could do something for her.’’ 

She leaned forward eagerly. 

“Oh, Malcolm!” she said. ‘‘I’ve got some things I could 
fix up for her, if—do you s’pose we could send her to school ? 
Some little place?” 

Until that moment she had never thought of this, but the 
plan seemed to rise within her, full-formed. 


what we talked about. Ex- 
cept Millie, and all.” 

“Tt was so,’’ she said only. “And I donno’s I know, 
either, what it was we talked about last night —except Millie 
and all.” 

She looked up at him. 

That other brightness was gone this morning. But in his 
face were the strength and glory of the morning, of his man- 
hood, of his energy to create. 

She looked down at her black Henrietta-cloth skirt, at her 
brown cotton gloves. No, she was not shining now. 

But they were driving toward that blaze of beauty on the 
road. It shone on the leaves, on the smooth backs oi the 
willing horses, on Malcolm’s other suit. 

She glanced back at the wagon box, filled with what they 
two had called from the living earth. 

That other shining had gone. But here was the ancient 
shining of the sun. Here was the blessing of the earth. And 
in the air a resistless tide, besieging, possessing. 
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IKE all great captains, John Harding had in his make-up 
a broad leaven of the adventurous spirit: a fighting 
leaven, if you like, that refused to be wholly subju- 
gated, boring up and out unexpectedly, ill-timed often, and 
as often throttled. City-born and city-bred, Harding had 
had no time for the magnificent adventures of youth; he had 
known no boyhood. He had never wandered over pine- 
studded hillsides, with wooden daggers and pistols in his belt; 
he had never sailed the Spanish Main on a log raft in the 
mill pond. So, from the beginning, he had directed his ener- 
gies toward the piling up of gold. But ofttimes, during in- 
tervals of relaxation, he would lean back in his chair and 
dream regretfully over the things he had missed. But as he 
grew older—and he was now fifty-five—he felt less and less 
the urge of these seductive longings. 

Only his family, his wife and daughter, suspected that the 
boy in him was still very much alive. The world accepted 
him for what he really was, one of the dominant lords of 
finance. He owned railroads, ships, grain elevators, real 
estate, water power; and he ruled the destinies of ten thou- 
sand men. 

He was tall, lean and vigorous. Mentally and physically 
he was a sound man. His face would have puzzled the ama- 
teur physiognomist. The forehead was high and broad and 
scholarly, the nose Cesarean, the mouth tender, but flanked 
by resolute jaws and a redoubtable chin. His hair was pep- 
pered with gray, but his bushy, beetling eyebrows were as 
black as coal; and under these brows were blue eyes that 
twinkled like sunshine on water when he was amused, or 
glittered like arctic ice when he was angry. At the corners 
there were fine wrinkles, and these deepened and multiplied 
when he laughed. A face full of contradictions, if you studied 
it in detail; but the ensemble was one of rugged beauty. 

Half the time his gruffness was in reality play, but play 
that had a definite purpose. The men who quailed before 
him immediately passed out of his life. If a man held his 
ground Harding became interested; if a man barked back, 
justifiably, Harding’s interest became admiration. To be- 
come an employee in the Harding offices a man had to have 
two tickets—courage and efficiency. Beyond this, Harding 
did not care whether his lieutenants and corporals wore linen 
or celluloid collars. 

To-night he sat alone in his dining room, moody and silent. 
The butler tiptoed hither and yon, noiseless as falling snow. 

“Ts anything wrong, sir?”’ the butler asked finally. 

“Wrong?” 

“T mean, sir, is the dinner as you wish it ?”’ 

“Oh! I’m not hungry to-night, Edmunds. Where’s 
Mathewson ?’”’ 

“He’s dining in the study, sir. He said he would be busy 
all the evening.” 

“Tell him I wish to see him.” 


HE private secretary came in. He was nearly as old as 

his employer; but everything about him was sharp—his 
glance, his nose, his chin and his shoulder blades. Time had 
whittled him down obviously. He crossed the room hur- 
riedly, perhaps impatiently. 

“Mathewson, if anyone calls me up, say Iam out. I can’t 
be bothered to-night. I shall stay at the Waldorf or at the 
club. You will call me up only in case of fire or accident.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Anything new?”’—vaguely hopeful. 

“Nothing. Something odd about it. Those shares have 
vanished. I don’t believe those five pettifogging lawyers 
can produce one single share, though ostensibly they own 
the five hundred. I have offered them almost double the 
market price, and they smile! Lawyers, as a general rule, 
don’t smile and twiddle their thumbs when you offer them 
money. They fall on your neck. Not these. The trustees of 
the Nicholson estate swear that the stock has not been offered 
tothem. They haven’t heard of it since old Nicholson threw 
the block on the market in nineteen-seven. That was a 
strange panic on Nicholson’s part. Why the market, when 
his own bank directors would have taken it off his hands? 
And a mere bagatelle! Well, it was one of those individual 
panics you never can analyze. Ten years ago, and not a 
murmur from them in all that time, not a single proxy. 
Those lawyers have drawn down the dividends, and that’s 
all anybody knows. Well, if that five hundred pops up 
to-morrow we are beaten. We know where every other 
Share is. And I’m reasonably certain that Hammersley 
hasn’t got them.” ' 

“Hammersley! I’ve set my heart on controlling that 
bank. It’s the only game of spite I’ve ever played. But 
Hammersley and his crowd nearly ruined me five years ago 
with their call loans, after they’d promised me all the time 
I wanted. I will never rest until I’ve got that crowd in the 
hollow of my hand. I fought old Nicholson all over the board 
ina hundred battles, but he always fought in the open, and 
he never broke his word. Whatever became of that pig- 
headed son of his?’’ 

“Vanished thirty-three years ago, and nobody knows 
Where, Seven millions waiting to be introduced to him! 
There’s irony.” 
act mighty hard to have to trust to luck in a deal like 

is, 

“Mrs. Harding called up from Lakewood at five. I told 

er that you hadn’t returned. There was nothing important. 
Just asked how you were, and if you intended running down 
Over Sunday. You need a vacation, Mr. Harding.” 
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‘*Remember, you 
don’t know where I 
am.” 

‘Yes, sir. Good 
night.”” The secretary 
paused at the door for 
a moment, shrugged 
and went on. 

After he had fin- 
ished his coffee and 
lighted a cigar, Hard- 
ing took a letter from 
his pocket. It was 
from his wife. He had 
reread it several 
times during the day. 
There was much in it 
that bothered himcon- 
siderably, especially 
the postscript. This 
announced that his 
daughter Betty had 
fallen in love—noth- 
ing beyond the bald 
fact. Wasn’t that like 
a woman? Nota word 
about who the man 
was, whether he was 
tall or short, ugly or 
handsome, a golf- 
playing idiot ora man. 
And to have such an 
announcement come 
in on top of the burden 
of worry he was al- 
ready carrying! He 
twisted his cigar sav- 
agely. 

3etty inlove? Why, 
it was only yesterday 
that she had run about 
in short frocks. Well, 
it had to come some- 
time, he supposed; but 
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this moment was ill-timed. He could look back with satis- 
faction upon one fact: the girl had always had the open to play 
in, she had sailed her Spanish Main, she had had a happy 
childhood. Pshaw! Just when he was getting ready to quit 
the big game and play hers she had to go and fall in love! 


E WENT over the body of the letter thoughtfully; and 

by and by he slid down into his chair a little and stared 
into space. Always that gentle hint, always the evidence of 
that subtle longing to pick up the old, half-forgotten (on his 
part) romance of their courtship. Had he been a good hus- 
band from her point of view? Was he piling up these millions 
for her sake and Betty’s? His conscience threw back the cur- 
tains relentlessly, and the truth stood revealed. 

No, not for their sakes; rather because the big game had 
its talons deep in his heart and he had never attempted to 
shake them loose. Well, after January first things would be 
different. He had told no one of his determination to retire. 
And there was in this letter enough to assure him that there 
might be a little romance left in life for him. Mother and 
daughter, the handsomest pair in all the wide land. How 
many times had he promised to go on a vacation with them, 
and backed out the last minute? Well, he would change all 
that. 

At half after eight he left the house and walked downtown, 
He swung his cane blithely. Everything would be all right 
after January. Butthatstock! Ifit turned up on the morrow 


The Stranger Intercepted With a Firm.but Compelling Grip 


he was beaten—that is, if it fell into Hammersley’s hands. 
Who were those dummy holders, those pettifogging lawyers, 
representing? They took the dividends and sat tight, and 
that was all anybody knew or could find out. And they 
wouldn’t sell at almost twice the market value of the stock. 
Five hundred shares would never be of any executive use to 
the holder. In ordinary times the block wouldn’t make the 
scales quiver. But to-morrow! 


UDDENLY Harding decided to go to the club. He 
wasn’t ready for bed; and if he went to the hotel he 
would be sure to run into someone he did not care to meet. 
At the club men knew when and when not to approach him. 
He stopped on the way to purchase a magazine. It was 
not one of the heavy reviews. Indeed, this magazine had no 
place on the reading tables of any of his clubs. Like all crea- 
tive men, when he read stories he did not seek instruction, he 
sought amusement; and nothing passed away the time so 
quickly as a blood-red tale of the South Seas, or a baffling 
detective mystery. Without his sensing the fact, this harm- 
less diversion served as a vent to his own ardent longings 
for adventure. 

In one corner of the club’s reading room was a chair so 
deep and springy and restful—a chair you could slide down 
in without sitting on your spine—that the younger members 
dared not appropriate it and the old-timers fought’ over it 
like dogs over a bone. When the knowing ones saw Harding 
there they rarely intruded. If the chair was occupied when 
he came in—occupied by someone who wasn’t at outs with 
him—the occupant generally offered it at once, this being 
preferable to sitting there with the financier glowering across 
the room. 

To-night the chair wasempty. With a grateful sigh Hard- 
ing dropped into it, lighted a fresh cigar and opened his mag- 
azine. First off he struck a rousing yarn of the sea—treasure, 
mutiny and fisticuffs. Just as he reached the part where the 
shanghaied hero knocked down the brutal bucko mate 

Just a moment, please. Enter into John Harding’s affairs 
the young man who called himself ‘‘Mr. Smith.” 


S A RULE Harding left his offices in Broad Street at 
five. He was more or less a victim of routine. Such- 
and-such a thing had to be done in such-and-such a manner. 
When the weather was good he invariably directed his 
chauffeur to spin him through Central Park. After the spin 
he went home. To-day he had spent an hour in the Park. 
From the moment he left his offices until he entered his 
home, he was skillfully trailed by a young man in a yellow 
taxicab. The young man drove the cab himself. A hundred 
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NOTE—If any reader of THE 
Lapies’ Home JourRNAL, interested 
in the splendid work of this “‘ Doctor 
Grenfell of the Maine Coast,’ as he 
may be very fitly called, would like 
to get into touch with Mr. Mac- 
Donald, it would naturally delight 
him to hear from that reader, par- 
ticularly as this article and this note 
are published without his knowledge. 
He can be addressed: The Reverend 
Alexander MacDonald, Yacht Sun- 
beam, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

—TueE Epitors. 

















The Shaft of Petit Manan 
Light—114 Feet High 


HAT does the Maine coast mean to you? I mean to 

you who build your summer homes upon its shores; 

you who cruise about its bays and among its islands; 
you who snatch a vacation from the city to breathe its clear, 
salt air; you who have rounded its rocky headlands only on 
the many-colored maps of the school geographies ? 

They told you in school that Maine has a sinking coast 
line; that the rising sea has gradually made islands of its 
hills, and bays of its valleys. But did they tell you of the 
lonely people who inhabit those islands—people rendered 
unfortunate, desolate, often illiterate, through the relentless 
law of isolation? Cruising along the coast, have you ever 
wondered about the bronzed old lobster fisherman who 
chugs past you in his weather-beaten old dory and makes 
for the island near at hand? 

There are homes on that island—little gray shacks they 
are, clinging to the shore like gray barnacles to the rocks. 
The fisherman’s must be among them; for, as his laden dory 
nears the shore, someone in the shack nearest the water's 
edge waves a white cloth in welcome. What must life be on 
this lonely island, six miles from the mainland? Have you 
ever wondered? Some children playing about on the scant 
acre of land allotted to them. How do they go to school so 
far out there at sea? Did that thought ever occur to you? 
Probably not. Kor to you, as to thousands of others, the 
coast of Maine is an exceedingly picturesque spot, made 
more so by spacious homes upon its shores and sumptuous 
yachts within its harbors; a spot where leisurely youths in 
white Hannels stroll about golf links and tennis courts; where 
up-to-date young women entertain their school friends; and 
where the society women of New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington rest from strenuous winters by indulging in 
more elaborate bridge parties and larger dinners! 


N' IW, let me tell you something: Eleven years ago there 
were discoveries made on the coast of Maine. rom the 
islands, so peaceful and picturesque in the 
September haze, came tidings of need and 
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1aps You Don’t 


By Mary Ellen Chase 


“T name thee Sunbeam, that thou mayest bring the gospel 
of sunshine and gladness to all parts of our coast.” 

So, to the Sunbeam, her captain and the two hearty men 
who comprise her crew, the Maine coast has become 
something more than a beautiful place; a place guarded by 
headlands and fringed by islands; and you who sojourn 
there unimportant in their eyes when compared with your 
countrymen of the islands and lighthouses—your country- 
men, of whose existence you have perhaps till now been 
unaware. 

Last August the Sunbeam steamed out of the yacht- 
bedecked harbor of one of Maine’s best-known summer 
resorts, bound for the islands ‘‘down east.’’ She carried four 
eager, enthusiastic girls. Two were New Yorkers, one a 
Bostonian, and I was the fourth. Our passports were a 
violin and a folding organ. Fiddles are rare among the 
islands, and any kind of organ is at a premium. 

We were to go with the Sunbeam’s captain from island 
to island and from lighthouse to lighthouse and become 
acquainted with our brothers and sisters of Head Harbor 
and Crowley’s Islands, and of Nash Island and Petit Manan 
Lights. 


= stopping that first afternoon at Bar Harbor for 
supplies, we sailed away eastward. That night we 
dropped our anchor in the quiet harbor of Corea, whose 
picturesque rocks were piled high with lobster traps, and 
whose few little gray houses had early lights in their windows. 

There is a little church in Corea, presided over by an ener- 
getic young minister who walks twenty miles on Sundays to 
hold services in three schoolhouse churches, and who that 
evening came into our cabin for music and comradeship. But 
Corea was not greatly in need of us. It is quite metropolitan ! 
It has all of thirty families! 

The next day at noon we reached Head Harbor Island. It 
is an island three miles long and perhaps half as wide, and 
belongs properly to the town of Jonesport. Along its clam- 
shell-strewn path, which leads from one end of the island to 
the other, rise the homes of its people; and its rocky shores, 
too, are piled high with lobster traps as proofs of its industry. 
It isa picturesque, fir-clad island. 

One family practically liveson Head Harbor. To be sure, 
everyone is not of this one family, but there are scores of 
them, little and big. Women of the same family have mar- 
ricd men of the same family! Such are the chronicles of the 
islands—the inevitable result of that same law of isolation! 
But we found the people industrious and kindly. And they 
were glad to see us! It had been months since strangers had 
come ameng them! 

That afternoon we went “‘ plummin’,’’ as they say on Head 
Harbor—meaning blueberrying! And we also followed the 
clamshell path 
overto George’s. 


’ 








loneliness and sorrow. Sad conditions, it was 
rumored, were prevalent away out there 
conditions made possible, almost inevitable, 
by isolation. Boys of sixteen were marrying 
girls younger than themselves. lamilies, 
originally of good American stock, were dete- 
riorating mentally and physically through in- 
termarriage. Liquor smacks—in a prohibition 
state—were cruising among the islands and 
finding ready purchasers for their cheap 
cargoes. In short, the islanders were as sheep 
having no shepherd! 

At these discoveries the churches along the 
Maine coast, busily packing mission barrels 
for Korea and the South Sea Islands, turned 
their eyes seaward, and lo! their work was at 
hand. In 1905 the Sea Coast Mission was 
founded, its purpose being to bear good tidings 
to those separated from the larger life of the 
mainland by great stretches of sea—tidings of better, cleaner 
homes, healthier children, good books, better schools and a 
fuller life. 

Someone was needed to bear the good tidings, someone 
who could bridge the distance and extend a helping, friendly 
hand to those grown suspicious and fearful through long 
years of loneliness—a brother in spirit! He was, and is, the 
Reverend Alexander MacDonald. He was formerly of Bar 
Harbor; now of the yacht Sunbeam. 

Have you ever heard of that yacht? You who sail and own 
yachts? No? Well, it is always in commission: twelve 
months in the year. Through winter storms and cold it fol- 
lows the coast line, stopping at this lighthouse and that 
island, often cutting its way through fields of ice, but never 
turning back upon its course. When but a lad in Bowdoin 
College, this Alexander MacDonald was teaching a term of 
school on Outer Long Island, in Maine, and then he recog- 
nized the necessity for help. It was there that he held his 
first services, urged by the need and the pleadings of the 
island folk; and there on that bleak, lonely island that he 
first felt a ‘‘call”’ to the ministry. 

In 1905, after holding various pastorates, he answered the 
louder call of “those who go down to the sea in ships’; and 
now for eleven years he has responded to that call with all 
the splendid strength and vigor of his personality and 
character. Big, bronzed, kindly and purposeful, he is the 
very man for this island work. Sincerity, together with that 
wistful sadness of those who have gazed long upon the sea, 
shines from his gray eyes, and a genuine humor lurks about 
his mouth. It is perhaps this last-named characteristic 
which has been for him the open-sesame to the hearts of the 
island people. 





"THEN four years ago there came forth a woman: She was 
Mrs. John S. Kennedy, of New York, long a summer resi- 
dent of Bar Harbor, and she had the Sunbeam built for Mr. 
MacDonald, who for seven years had used a smaller and less 
convenient boat for the work. The boat is of comfortable 
size and splendidly equipped for rough weather, heavy seas 
and ice-breaking. She contains a spacious cabin with com- 
fortable bunks in which many a sick man or woman, or a 
crippled child, has been carried from his island home to a 
hospital for treatment, and brought back again restored to 
health. Upon her christening these words were used—words 
exemplified and fulfilled by her four years of service: 


















The Sunbeam Out in Corea Harbor 


George is post- 
master of Head 
Harbor. Itis not 
ahardtask! We 
tried to buy a 
postal, but the 
Head Harbor of- 


q fice was out of 


: 








them! ‘We don’t 
have no calls for | 
"em, you see,’”’ ex- 
plained George. Not 
even a postal card! 
“But,” said George, 
“like as not we'll get | 
a fewin by and by!” \ 
Perhaps they will! 

That night we held 
a service in the little 
graystone church which 
the Mission has lately - 
built on Head Harbor. It 
was the only church we ' 
found on our journeyings. » 
All the island was there—even 
the ‘“Saints,’”’ by which name 
the adherents of the Mormon sect a 
on Head Harbor term themselves. | Mr. MacDonald and the 

They came to welcome the Nash Island Light Keeper 
strangers within their gates; to 
shake the hand and hear the words of their “best friend in 
the world,” as they call Mr. MacDonald; to hear the “‘little 
fiddler’’ play; and to experience the long-deferred joy of 
seeing new faces and hearing strange voices. It was a joyous 
time! Brotherhood was rampant that night on Head Harbor 
Island! 

One little freckle-faced girl in a dilapidated red sweater 
crept to my side during the music, and thrust her arm 
through my own with a shy, confiding pressure. 

“I’ve heerd tell of a fiddle,”’ she whispered, ‘‘but I ain’t 
never saw one before. Ain’t it beautiful? Don’t it just make 
you go hard inside?”’ 

And an old lady behind me kept beating time on my shoul- 
der with her hard old fingers, as she leaned forward in her 
seat and listened breathlessly. 

“T wish that little fiddler would stay on Head Harbor 
along o’ us,” I heard her whisper to herself. ‘‘I’d be a better 
woman, if she only would!” 

The little freckle-faced girl was Martha and the old lady 
was her grandmother. The next day we became better 
friends of both, for in the morning we again came shoreward 
to meet Martha with all the children of Head Harbor, and to 
be conducted in triumph along the clamshell path to her 
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grandmother’s shack. The sound of an old accordion burst 
upon our ears as we drew near! The grandmother was play- 
ing us a triumphal entry! 

Many times before our eyes next winter will rise the vision 
of this grandmother’s little kitchen, scoured in our honor; 
of her apron-clad form sitting in her rickety old chair and 
playing the accordion with awkward fingers, but with 
remarkable accuracy; and of the songs she chose to sing 
us—‘‘Shall We Gather at the River?” ‘‘Precious Jewels”’ 
and “ Rescue the Perishing.”’ 

We shall think often, too, of her tears as she told us of the 
“‘sad spells all to once,”’ that came over her when the sea 
beat relentlessly upon the rocks almost at the door of her 
little cabin, or when her third husband, James, was out trap- 
ping on a rough day. You see even island folks have ‘sad 
spells all to once”’ just like you or me! 

They walked a piece with us when we had to go on board 
the Sunbeam—the grandmother and little Martha. It was 
only a little piece, for they did not want to go back alone, 
There were often queer noises in the woods, the grandmother 
confided to me. Who knew what they might be? Little 
Martha turned pale beneath her freckles, and said good-by 
long before she wanted to. ; 

The “‘little fiddler’? had a battered old jackknife in her 
sweater pocket. Her hand touched it as she suddenly sought 
her handkerchief. ‘‘Would you like it, Martha,” she asked, 
‘to remember us all by?” 

Fresh tears rolled down Martha’s plain, lonely little face. 
“Oh,” she cried, “I'll keep it forever ’n ever ’n ever !”’ 

Somewhat different from your little girl, isn’t she? 


UT Head Harbor, lonely and isolated as it was, was a 

haven of enlightenment when compared to Crowley's 
Island, at the mouth of Indian River. 

|.anding there that evening, we went on shore to the little 
community house, which has recently been erected through 
the kindness of Mrs. A. I. Schauffler, of New York, a mem- 
ber of the Bar Harbor summer colony. There we found 
gathered all the inhabitants who had not gone “ plummin’” 
up river. 

Sut it was hard to play and talk to the twenty or thirty 
souls on Crowley’s. The long years during which they have 
lived shut off and alone have not dealt kindly with them. 
Beaten upon by the irresistible forces of loneliness and isola- 
tion, they have lost the American spirit which was theirs in 
the beginning, and are sad, bleeding and broken down. 

The faces that looked into ours that night were the faces 
of plodding fishermen, of tired, listless women, of boys and 
girls married before their time, and of sad, old, unchildlike 
children! 

And yet Crowley’s to-day is not the Crowley's of nine 
years ago when the Mission boat first came to its shores. 
‘The houses are cleaner now—there are chairs in them—and 
there is a school! Some day—who knows ?—Crowley’s may 
be another Head Harbor; and after that, in the years to 
follow, what Head Harbor has become, and so on, until there 
shall be no longer a Crowley’s Island, as it is to-day, at the 
mouth of Indian River! 

The next days were spent in reaching and visiting two of 
the seventy-three lighthouses which guide the ships upon 
which you sail into their desired havens. They were Nash 
Island and Petit Manan, the first a thirty-three-foot light, 
and the second a one-hundred-and-fourteen-foot shaft, the 
highest, except one, on the coast. There isolation and lack 

of education make conditions sad. 

On Nash Island lives the keeper of the light. A big, 
bronzed, keen, intelligent man he is, with a sweet, 
motherly wife, and seven children—four bright, clean- 
looking lads, two little girls and a tiny son! ‘They 
have become used to the three acres of land allotted 
to them as a playground. It is all they have ever 
known, and they are content! 

But anxiety was in the eyes of their mother and 

father when school was mentioned. ‘There is no 





law providing education for the children in a 
| lighthouse; the keeper can hardly afford tu hire 
| his own teacher, and Nash Island is too far from 
} the mainland to send even the oldest boys to 


| school, especially in bad weather. So, save for 
the light teacher, whom in the last years the state 
has provided, and for their mother, who has quite 
enough to do without being a teacher, they have no 
means of learning to read and write. And the light 
teacher stays less than a week when she comes 
perhaps once in four months! 
““O God!” prayed the captain of the Sunbeam in the 
little service we held in the tiny sitting room of the 
lighthouse, ‘‘may the Light in the souls of these, Thy 
servants, be not darkened: they who keep the light burn- 
ing for others far out at sea!”’ 

Something big came into the throats of us who listened 
just then, for how can the Light keep burning in the hearts ot 
children when books and schools and association with other 
children are denied them? 


ETIT MANAN LIGHT presents the same sad problem 

as exists on Nash Island. There are three families on that 
tiny rocky island, and among them thirteen children, all ol 
whom have no school privileges. ; 

So lighthouses have become something more than shatts 0! 
light to us who visited them during that memorable week; and 
the far-away islands stimulate in us something more than 
our appreciation of beauty as we gaze upon them, blue in 
the September haze. 

Forlo! the coast of Maine has become glorified by the op- 
portunity for service. It is now no longer the spot where I 
build my summer home, and you rival it with yours; no 
longer a place where we meet on golf links and at tennis 
tournaments. It changed for four of us during that week on 
the Sunbeam—changed with the sudden realization that a 
summer colony, with all the pleasures therein, is only the 
smallest part of its rugged, rockbound coast line. : 

Next summer the two New Yorkers, the Bostonian, with 
her fiddle, and I are going back to Head Harbor, to (row- 
ley’s and to the lights—going back to see if we cannot make 
folks like the old grandmother forget for a season that they 
have ‘“‘sad spells all to once.”’ 
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IV 


HEIR young guest had not been 
long withthe Ramsays before Martha 
realized that her friend Mrs. Brookes 
prophesied truly. She had written a note or 
two, told this and that and another of her 
friends that the young girl was visiting her; 
and straightway Vieva was launched upon a social 
round of gayety full enough to have satisfied even a 
girl who had been accustomed to far more than had 
ever come Vieva’s way. For a while, indeed, it was 
not unlike that earlier time when on the crest of their 
wave of financial success the young Ramsays had 
“gone in for”’ things which had afterward rather palled 
upon them. It came about simply enough, for not all 
of her friends had chosen Martha’s way; and, if truth 
be told, not all of them approved of it. 
sert’s sister Helen was one of those who openly 
scoffed at Martha’s newer interests and who did not 
hesitate to berate her for them. ‘There isa duty you 
owe to your husband and children in these things, 
Martha,”’ Mrs. Frothingham had said more than once. 
“What do you propose to do when it is time for Ruth 
to come out, if you neglect your social obligations 
now?” ' 
3ert laughed; he was perhaps the only person who 
dared to laugh openly at his formidable sister. ‘‘We 
had counted on your looking out for that, Helen,’’ he 
said; and that silenced Mrs. Frothingham. 
Mrs. Frothingham was a tall lady with a capable 








spine. She boasted that she never got tired; she left L 
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that to Essie, the other sister, who was delicate. Helen 
Ramsay had married, in her débutante year, a man 

many years her senior, and had mastered the Froth- 
ingham millions soearly and completely that it almost seemed 
as though she had caused them to exist in the first place. 

Mr. krothingham, however, had inherited them, together 
with a very small stature and one of those frail constitutions 
that seem created to cheat all expectations and to outlive 
their contemporaries and several younger generations. He 
had always seemed old. That he still lived was, in the minds 
of most who knew them, a fine tribute to his wife’s effi- 
ciency; for it was she who arranged their method of life to 
its minutest detail. 

No one had more faith in the excellence of her manage- 
ment than Mrs. Frothingham’s self; in fact, her faith was so 
serene that she had written a book on the subject of efficiency 
in the household. The book was the wonder of many, par- 
ticularly of those young women—or old ones, for that mat- 
ter—who at one time or another had to manage with one 
maid or two or—such being the inevitably impending chance 
of American domestic life—with none at all; for did not 
Mrs. Frothingham go minutely into the duties of the chief 
housemaid and the assistant scullery maid; give admirable 
rules of conduct for the underfootman; dilate upon the advan- 
tages of having a time clock and a cash register in the serv- 
ants’ sitting room; and were not her menus the marvel of all 
who read them, with their so frequent sago puddings and 
their recurring boiled legs of mutton with white sauce, and 
the capers left out for economy ? 


Ot MRS. FROTHINGHAM was efficient, and she 
brought her efficiency into all the affairs of life; what- 
ever she undertook to do she carried through to a splendid 
finish. When she gave to charity she gave magnificently, 
spectacularly; and her favorite presents to her relatives at 
Christmas were crocheted slippers of crimson worsted, made 
by her own hands. And yet, in spite of Mrs. Frothingham’s 
efficiency, she permitted herself a weakness, just one, al 
though its manifestations, if one might call them so, were 
varied or exchanged from time to time. The weakness was 
for odd young men who wrote or painted or composed music; 
and by her interest in them Mrs. Frothingham made of her- 
self, at least in her own estimation, a patroness of the arts. 
So well known was her propensity for artistic youth, indeed, 
that when Genevieve wrote Martha about Vieva she had 
remarked that it was too bad, perhaps, that 
her girl was not artistic in any way—and 
Martha, and even Bert, had quite under- 
stood what she meant. So it was not strange 
that Genevieve had not asked Mrs. Frothing- 
ham to take Vieva, although the Frothing- 
ham mansion crowned the very summit of 
High Street and, except for the house of one 
Hiram A. Ward, was the largest in the town; 
Whereas Robert’s more modest abode clung 
but half-way up the hill. And Essie, his other 
sister and Genevieve’s other cousin, was del- 
cate. That, in the family mind, had always 
excused Mrs. Waite from every endeavor. 
But Martha knew her duty and her sister- 
in-law well enough to notify the lady of 
jeva’s impending arrival, and to take the 
girl to call very soon after she had come. 


F VIEVA was ever so little awed by the 

Frothingham state, with its footmen and 
all, she gave no more sign of it than of any 
emotion other than a pleasant acceptance 
of the situation when Cousin Helen kissed 
her and then held her off for inspection. 












There Was Not a Shade of Anything But Utter Respect on the Girl’s Face 


“Well, Genevieve, my dear, you’re very pretty,” Mrs. 
lrothingham said after a cool interval. Then to Martha: 
‘“‘T suppose she hasn’t a thing fit to wear !’’ 

Martha heard the girl’s little gasp, saw her cheeks flush, 
and only afterward had time to admire her quickly recov- 
ered poise. ‘‘Of course she has!’’ said Martha, looking Mrs. 
rothingham straight in the eyes and longing to slap her. 
“Why shouldn’t she have?” 

Mrs. Frothingham smiled. ‘Ah, I had forgotten Aunt 
Pussy’s money. But if Genevieve is spending that on this 
child’s finery she’ll come to want later. Spaulding won't 
leave her anything.” 

This time it was Martha’s turn to gasp; truly she had 
never known Helen to be quite so outrageous, and she won- 
dered at just what moment Vieva would burst into tears and 
have to be taken home. 


B JT that, it seemed, was not Vieva’s way. To Martha's 
amazement the young girl quietly arose from the chair 
to which Ilelen had waved her, crossed the few feet of inter- 
vening space and seated herself beside Mrs. Frothingham on 
the sofa. Vieva’s cheeks were flaming, but she touched —ever 
so gently, ever so respectfully—Mrs. Frothingham’s hand, 
then withdrew her own. ‘TI think it is wonderful of you to 
take such an interest in us, Cousin Helen,” said she. “I cer- 
tainly do appreciate it.” 

There was silence in the room. Martha looked at Helen, 
looked at Vieva; there was not a shade of anything but utter 
respect on the girl’s face, not a shade of anything but grati- 
tude in her voice. Martha was dumb in admiration; but 
as for the dumbness of Helen. , 

Then from the adjoining room, beyond the heavy velvet 
curtains, there came the sound of a chuckle—a chuckle fol- 
lowed by a cough, as though the effort of laughing had been 
too much for the person who had overheard. Vieva’s eyes 
widened a little; except for that, one would have said that 
she had not heard either the laugh or the cough, for her 
sweet, quiet look remained placidly upon Mrs, Frothingham. 

Sut the sound had a different effect upon Helen, ‘‘ That is 
your Cousin Andrew,” she said, indicating the curtains. 
‘“You may go and make his acquaintance, Genevieve!” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Vieva, smiling, 

Mrs. Frothingham watched her disappear 
between the curtains, and said “Humph!”’ 
Then to Martha: ‘I suppose Genevieve has 
ent her up here in the hope that we’ll marry 
her off.” 

“T think Genevieve wants her merely to 
have a girl’s good time,”’ said Martha. ‘‘ Mar 
riage is not the end and aim of id 

““Nonsense! Of course itis. And Genevieve 
was wise to send her to you instead of to me, 
although of course I should have declined if 
she had asked me to take her. But I'll do 
what I can for her otherwise. I'll 
get the Wilmers to give hera party; 
they’re under obligations to An 
drew. And of course you will do 
something yourselves. You'd bet- 
ter make it a dance, and have good 
favors. Some of those queer war 
dolls will do; they’re quite the fash- 
ion, and you can buy them from my 
branch of the Aid.” 

They talked on for a while—or, 
rather, the elder lady talked while 
Vieva Martha perforce listened; but 













presently she felt that she could not live 
through many more minutes of Helen, 
and rose to go. ‘‘You are very kind, 
Helen,” she said, ‘‘but really I am sure 
that Robert and [ can manage for 
Vieva very well. I brought the child 
here because I thought you would 
wish to see her ——”’ 

Few people finished their sen- 
tences when with Mrs. Frothing- 
ham. ‘And be sure you don’t lead 
her into any of those occupations of yours, Martha; so un- 
feminine, all that talk about reforming things, and votes for 
women, as if any woman needs to vote, my dear! Or wishes 
to, for that matter. Well, Genevieve, how do you like your 
Cousin Andrew?” 

They had walked into the other room, and Vieva arose 
from a low stool whereon she had been sitting beside Mr. 
krothingham’s chair. His small, shaking hand was still 
holding hers, but Vieva did not seem in the least to mind. 
At Mrs. Frothingham’s question the two exchanged a glance 
as friendly as if they had been cronies; and the aged Andrew 
laughed. 

He looked at his wife, and drew the young girl down until 
he could speak in her ear, close enough to be unheard by the 
others, ‘‘ Don’t you let her bully you,” said he; and added 
aloud: ‘‘ You come again. Come to-morrow.” 

And to the surprise of the others Vieva bent and dropped 
a fleeting kiss somewhere in the neighborhood of Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s thin temple. Then she followed the others out of 
the room; for Mrs. Frothingham had swept out, and Martha 
perforce had to follow. 

At the drawing-room door Helen proved herself most 
affable. ‘‘I have never seen Andrew so pleased with anyone 
before,” she said. ‘‘ You may come frequently, my dear, and 
read aloud to him; it will be good experience for you, and 
leave me free for other things.” 

“Oh, I should love to,” said Vieva, and said it as though 
she meant it. 

Mrs. Frothingham smiled. ‘Perhaps you may stay to 
luncheon sometimes,” she said. ‘‘ That will be something to 
write your mother about, eh? And—er—you may call me 
aunt, my dear—Aunt Helen; and Mr. Frothingham shall be 
Uncle Andrew!”’ 

“Oh, thank you—Aunt Helen!” said Vieva, almost de- 
voutly, and with an upward look of innocent eyes that it 
was a pity Uncle Andrew was not there to see. 


Per the life of her Martha could not decide whether the 
look was as genuinely innocent as it seemed; but at any 
rate it was, for the moment, too much for her. She started 
toward the door which a portly footman was holding open. 

“*Good-by, Helen,” she called over her shoulder. The foot- 
man’s chin went up ever so little, and Mrs. Frothingham 
scowled; she detested a raised tone. ‘‘Come along, Vieva.’’ 

Once on the street Martha could not refrain from a teasing 
look at her young guest. ‘* You captivated the patriarch, my 
dear,’’ said she. ‘‘ Mind you don’t lead him into a flirtation.” 

Vieva dimpled. ‘‘Oh, Cousin Martha!” she protested. 
Then she added: ‘ You know, Cousin Martha, I think that 
poor old man is—is lonely.”’ 

“Lonely! With Helen, and fourteen servants?” 

“Yes, I know. But I do think he is, just the same. 
And—and I think he’d be a—a dear, Cousin Martha, if 
he were—well, cheered up a little.’”’ 
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SHE dinner hour at Anne Linton’s home 
| passed, a merry hour at a dignified table, 
served by the old butler who made a rite of 
his service, his face never relaxing though 
the laughter rang never so contagiously. 
Burns and Coolidge were the life of the 
company, the latter seeming a different man 
from the one who had come to consult his 
old chum as to the trouble in his life. Mrs. 
Coolidge, quiet and very attractive in her 
reserved, fair beauty, made an interésting foil to Ellen Burns, 
and the two, beside the rather fussy aunt and cousins, seemed 
to belong together. 

“Anne, we must show Doctor pi your plans for the 
cottage,” Coolidge said to his sistér as they left the table. 
He turned to Ellen, walking beside her. ‘‘She’s almost per- 
suaded us to build on a corner of her own estate—at least 
a summer place, for a starter. You know Red prescribed 
for us a cottage, and we haven’t yet carried out his pre- 
scription. But this sister of mine, since she met him, has 
acquired the idea that any prescription of his simply has to 
be filled, and she won’t let Alicia and me alone till we’ve done 
this thing. Shall we all walk along down there? There'll be 
just about time before dark for you to see the site, and the 
plans shall come later.” 

The whole party trooped down the steps into the garden. 
King was a clever engineer, but he could not do any engi- 
neering which seemed to count in this affair. Never seeming 
to avoid him, Anne was never where he could get three words 
alone with her. She devoted herself to his mother, to Ellen, 
or to Burns himself, and none of these people gave him any 
help. Not that he wanted them to. He bided his time, and 
meanwhile he took some pleasure in showing his lady that 
he, too, could play his part until it should suit her to give 
him his chance. 

















B. when, as the evening wore on, it began to look as if 
she were deliberately trying to prevent any interview 
whatever, he grew unhappy. And at last, the party having 
returned to the house and gathered in a 
delightful old drawing-room, he took his 
fate in his hands. At a moment when 
Anne stood beside Red Pepper looking over 
some photographs lying on the grand piano, 
he came up behind them. 

““Miss Coolidge,” he said, ‘I wonder if 
you would show me that lilac hedge by 
moonlight.” 

“I’m afraid there isn’t any moon,” she 
answered with a merry, straightforward 
look. ‘It will be as dark as a pocket down 
by that hedge, Mr. King. But I’ll gladly 
show it to you to-morrow morning—as 
early as you like. I’m a very early riser.” 

“‘As early as six o'clock?” he asked 
eagerly. 

She nodded. “As early as that. It is a 
perfect time on a May morning.” 

“‘And you won’t go anywhere now?”’ 

“How can I?” she said, smiling. ‘These 
are my guests.”’ 

Burns glanced at his friend, his hazel 
eyes full of suppressed laughter. ‘“ Better 
be contented with that, old fellow. That 
row Of lilacs will be very nice at six o’clock 
to-morrow morning. Mayn’t I come, too, 
Miss Coolidge ?”’ 

“Of course you may.’”’ Her sparkling 
glance met his. Evidently they were very 
good friends, and understood each other. 

“If he does,” said King in a sort of growl, 
“‘he’ll have something to settle with me.” 

He went to bed in a peculiar frame of 
mind. Why had she wanted to waste all 
these hours when at nine in the morning the party was to 
leave for its return trip? He supposed morning would come 
sometime, though it seemed, at midnight, a long way off. 

“Want me to call you at five-thirty, Jord?’’ Burns had 
inquired of him at parting. 

“No, thanks,” he had replied; ‘‘I’ll not miss it.’’ 

“A fellow might lie awake so long thinking about it that 
he’d go off into a sound sleep just before daylight, and sleep 
right through his early morning appointment,” urged his 
loyal friend. ‘‘ Better let me ——” 

“Oh, you go on to bed!” requested King irritably. 

“No gratitude to one who has brought all this to pass, 
eh?” 

“Heaps of it. But this evening has been rather a facer.”’ 

“Not at all. There were a dozen times when you might 
have rushed in and got a little quiet place all to yourself, 
with only the stars looking on. Plenty of openings.”’ 

ul didn’t see ’em. You were always in the way.” 

_“T was! Well, I like that. Had to be ordinarily atten- 
tive to my hostess, hadn’t I? It wasn’t for me to take shy 
little boys by the hand and lead them up to the little girls 
they fancied.” 

“T don’t want, to be led up by the hand, thank you. 
Good night!” 


[Meee was up at daybreak, which in May comes reason- 
»& ably early. Stealing down through the quiet house, the 
windows of which seemed to be all wide open to the morn- 
ing air, he came out upon the porch and took the path to 
the lilac hedge. Arrived there at only twenty minutes before 
the appointed hour, he had so long a wait that he began to 
grow both impatient and chagrined. At quarter past six 
he was feeling very much like stalking back to the house 
and retiring to his room, when the low sound of a motor ar- 
rested him, and he wheeled to discover a long, low, gray car, 
of a type with which he was not familiar, sailing gracefully 
around the long curve of the driveway toward him. A trim 
figure in gray, with a small gray velvet hat pulled close over 
auburn hair, was ai the wheel, and a vivid face was smiling 
at him. But the air of the lady as she drew up beside him 
was not at all sentimental—rather it was businesslike. 

I’m awfully sorry to be late,” she said, ‘‘but I couldn’t 
possibly help it. I got up at four, to make a call I had to 
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make and be back, but I was detained. And even now I 
must be off again, without any lingering by lilac hedges. 
What shall we do about it?” 

“T’ll go with you.” And King stepped into the car. 

“With or without an invitation?’’ Her eyes were laugh- 
ing, though her lips had sobered. 

“With or without. And you know you came back for 
me.”’ 

“‘T came back for a basket of things I must get from the 
house. Also, of course, to explain my detention.” 

“Out selling books, I suppose?’’ he questioned, not car- 
ing much what he said, now that he had her to himself. 
“You must make a great impression as a book agent. If 
only you had tried that way in our town! And I—I took 
you in my car under the pleasant impression that I was giv- 
ing you a treat—on that first trip, you know. By the second 
trip I had acquired a sneaking suspicion that motoring 
wasn’t such a novelty to you as | had at first supposed.” 


HEY had flown around the remaining curves and were 

at a rear door of the house. Anne jumped out, was gone 
for ten minutes or so, and emerged with a servant follow- 
ing with a great hamper. This was bestowed at King’s feet, 
and the car was off again, Anne driving with the ease of a 
veteran. 

“You see,” she explained, ‘‘late last evening I had news 
of the serious illness of a girl friend of mine. I went to see 
her, but after I came back I couldn’t be easy about her, and 
so I got up quite early this morning and went again. She 
was much better, precisely as Doctor Burns had assured me 
she would be. By and by perhaps I shall learn to trust him 
as absolutely as all the rest of you do.” 

“Burns! , You don’t mean to say you had him out to see 
a case last night—after te 

She nodded, and her profile, under the snug gray-hat, was a 
little like that of a handsome and somewhat mischievous but 
strong-willed boy. ‘‘Was that so dreadful of me—as a host- 
ess? I admit that a doctor ought to be allowed to rest when 
he is away from home, but I knew that he was just back 


’ 








“| Was Afraid You Might Come and Go 
Never Say So Much as ‘ Well?’”’ Said She 


from a long voyage and was feeling fit as a fiddle, as he him- 
self said. And there is really no very competent man in 
the town where my friend is ill; it was such a wonderful 
chance for her to have great skill at her service. And such 
skill! Oh, how he went to work for her! It made one feel 
at once that something was being done.” 

King was making rapid calculation. At the end of it, 
“Would you mind telling me whether you have had any 
sleep at all?”’ he begged. 


OR an instant she turned her face toward him. ‘Do I 

look so haggard and wan?’’ she queried witha quick 
glance. ‘‘Yes, | had a good two hours. And I’m so happy 
now to know that Estelle is sleeping quietly that it’s much 
better than to have slept myself.” 

“Do you do this sort of thing often?” 

“Not just such spectacular night work, but I do try to 
see that a little is done to look after a few people who have 
had a terribly hard time of it. But this is all—or mostly 
since I came back from my year away. I learned just a 
few things during that year, you know.” 

“Your cousin—do you mind?—gave me just a bit of an 
idea why you went,” he ventured. 

“Oh, Leila Stockton.”’ Her lips took on an amused curl. 
“‘Of course, Leila would. She—chatters. . But she’s a dear 
girl; it’s just that she can’t easily get a new point of view.” 

He pressed her with his questions, for his discernment 
told him that it was of no use, while they were flying along 
the road at this pace, with a hamper at their feet—or at 
his feet, crowding him rather uncomfortably and forcing 
him to sit with cramped legs—no use for him to talk of the 
subject uppermost in his anxious mind. So he got from her, 
as well as he could, the story of the year, and presently 
had her telling him eagerly of the people she had met and 
the progress she had made in the study of human beings. 
It was really an engrossing tale, quietly as she told it and 
many as were the details he saw that she kept back. 

“I found out one thing very early,’’ she said. ‘I knew 
that I could never come back and live as I had lived before, 
with no thought of anyone but myself.” 

“TI don’t believe you had ever done that.” 

“‘T had—I had, if ever anyone did. I went away to school 
in Paris for two years; I wouldn't go to college—how I wish 


I had! I was the gayest, most thoughtless girl you ever 
knew until—the thing happened that sent my world spin- 
ning upside down. Why, Mr. King, I was so selfish and 
so thoughtless that I could turn that poor girl away from 
my door with a careless denial, and never see that she was 
desperate—that it wanted only one more such turning away 
to make her do the thing she did.” 


E SAW her press her lips together, her eyes fixed on the 

road ahead, and he saw the beautiful brows contract 

as if the memory still were too keen for her to bear calmly. 

“You have certainly atoned, a hundred times over,” he 

said gently, ‘‘for any carelessness in the past. How could 

you know how she was feeling? And she was insane, Miss 
Stockton said.” 

““No more insane than I am now—simply desperate with 
weariness and failure. And I should have seen; I did see, 
I just—didn’t care. I was busy trying on a box of new 
frocks from a French dressmaker, frocks of silk and lace— 
of silk and lace, Jordan King, while she hadn’t clothes 
enough to keep her warm! And I couldn’t spare the time 
to look at the girl’s book! Well, I learned what it was 
to have people turn me from their doors—I, with plenty of 
money at my command, no matter how I elected to dress 
cheaply and go to cheap boarding places, and—insist on 
cheap beds at hospitals.” Her tone was full of scorn. 
“‘ After all, did I ever really suffer anything of what she suf- 
fered? Never, for always I knew that at any minute I could 
turn from a poor girl into a rich one, throw my book in 
the faces of those who refused to buy it, and telephone my 
anxious family. They did come on and try to get me away— 
once. I went with them—for the day. It was the day you 
met me. And always there was the interest of the adven- 
ture. It was an adventure, you know, a big one.” 

“T should say it was. And when you were at the hos- 
pital ——" 

“Accepting expensive rooms and free medical attend- 
ance—oh, wasn’t I a fraud? How I felt it I can never tell 
you. But | could—and did—send back Doctor Burns a 
draft to cover it all, though I thought he 
would never imagine where it came from. 
He did, though. What do you suppose he 
told me last night when we were driving 
home ?—this morning it was, of course.”’ 

“‘T can’t guess,”’ King admitted, suffering 
a distinct and poignant pang of jealousy 
at thought of Red Pepper Burns driving 
through the night with this girl, on an er- 
rand of mercy though it had been. 

“He told me,”’ she said slowly, ‘that he 
learned all about me while I was in the hos- 
pital, One night, when I wasat the worst, 
he sent Miss Arden out for a rest and sat 
beside me himself. And in my foolish, 
delirious wanderings I gave him the whole 
story, or enough of it so that he pieced out 
the rest. And he never told a soul, not 
even his wife; wasn’t that wonderful of 
him? And treated me exactly the same as 
if he didn’t practically know I wasn’t what 
I seemed. You see, I wasn’t far enough 
away from that poor girl’s suicide, when | 
was so ill last year, but that it was always 
in my mind. Even yet I dream of it at 
times.”’ 


HEY were entering a large manufactur- 

ing town, the streets in the early morn- 
ing full of factory operatives on their way 
to work, dinnerpails in hands and shawls 
over heads. Anne drove carefully, often 
and throwing a smile at a group of children or 
slowing down more than the law decreed 
to avoid making some weary-faced woman 
hurry. And when at length she drew up before a dingy brick 
tenement house, of a type the most unpromising, King dis- 
covered that her ‘‘friend”’ was one of these very people. 

He carried the hamper up two flights of ramshackle stairs 
and set it inside the door she indicated. Then he unwillingly 
withdrew to the car, while he sat waiting—and wondering. 
It was not long he had to wait, in point of time, but his im- 
patience was growing upon him. 

All this was very well, and threw interesting lights upon a 
girl’s character, but—it would be nine o’clock all too soon. 
To be sure, though Red Pepper bore him away, he knew 
the road back—he could come back as soon as he pleased, 
with nobody to set hours of departure for him. But he 
did not mean to go away this first time without the thing he 
wanted, if it was to be his. 

She came running downstairs, face aglow with relief and 
pleasure, and sent the car smoothly away. And now it was 
that King discovered how a girl may fence and parry, so 
that a man may not successfully introduce the subject he 
is burning to speak of without riding roughshod over her 
objection. And presently he gave it up, biding his time. 
He sat silent while she talked, and then, finally, when she, 
too, grew silent, he let the minutes slip by without another 
word. Thus it was that they drew up at the house, still 
speechless concerning the great issue between them. 

It was only a little past seven; nobody was in sight ex- 
cept a maid servant, who slipped discreetly away. King 
took one look into a small room at the right of the hall, a 
sort of small den or office it seemed to be. Then he turned 
to Anne and put out his hand. ‘Will you come in here, 
please ?’’ he requested. 


HE looked at him for a moment without giving him her 

hand, then preceded him into the room. There was 4 
heavy curtain of dull blue silk hanging by the door frame, and 
King noiselessly drew this across. Then he turned and con- 
fronted the girl. She had drawn off her motoring gloves, 
but made no motion to remove either the rough gray coat 
in which she had been driving or the small gray velvet hat 
drawn smoothly down over her curls with a clever air of its 
own. Altogether she looked not in the least like a hostess, 
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“Nonsense! You’re Not Old, Mother. You Never Could be Old” 


H, HERE you are, Ern,” Phoebe Warburton ex- 

claimed in a relieved tone as she dropped into the 

seat beside her brother on the five-o’clock express. 
“T was afraid you'd taken the four-twenty-seven, and there’s 
something I want to talk over with you. Lots of Maywood 
people in this car, aren’t there? Goodness, what a warm day 
this has been! October fools me regularly every year —— 
Oh, good afternoon, Mrs. Hunt. . . . How’s little 
Ellie? . . . That’sgood- I’ve been in town this whole 
blessed day. I never was so tired in my life—or so hot—and 
I must be a perfect sight !’’ 

“You look all right to me,” Ernest said, surveying her 
with the calm of brothers. 

A faint pearly dew studded Phoebe’s brow and upper lip; 
nevertheless she maintained her characteristic sartorial 
trimness—veil, gloves, shoes remained crisp. The thick 
waves of her golden-brown hair still stayed where she had 
placed them that morning. Every line of her plain tailored 
suit seemed to emphasize the virility of her figure. 

“What you been doing all day, Phoebe?” Ernest asked. 

“Tf you will believe it—Christmas shopping! I’ve always 
said I’d do it sometime, and this year I’m making good on my 
resolution. I’ve made a solemn vow to take Christmas by 
the forelock, and I intend that by December first every gift 
shall be bought and done up and all the cards written.”’ 

Ernest laughed. ‘‘Sounds like a fairy tale,’’ he said. 
“What was it you were going to ask me about ?”’ 

“ About mother and 
father,’’ Phebe an- 
swered. ‘‘I’ve been 
thinking a lot about 
them lately and,do you 
know, Ern, for the first 
time in my life I’ve had 
the feeling that they 
were getting old.” 

“Old!” Ernest re- 
peated. “I can’t think 
of mother and father 
as old; I never shall, I 
suppose.” 








“T NEVER have be- 

fore,’’ Phoebe said. 
“But in the last few 
months there’s been a 
difference. Mother 
doesn’t seem to inter- 
est herself in anything 





any more Oh, 
how do you do, Mr. 
Morton. . . How’s 
Mrs. Morton? ‘ 
That’s nice—— And 


of course father always 
falls into the pace that 
mother sets; he al- 
ways has. I shouldn’t 
say pace now; it’s a 
rut. I do wish we could 
get them out of it, Ern. 
I've tried to in a way, 
but mother will never 
come to the dinner 
parties Tug and I give. 
She says she doesn’t 
enjoy being with no one 
but young people, and 
I can’t seem to get her 
to go to the Woman’s 
Club. The women 
there who are most 
interested, Mrs. Hunt 
and Mrs. Richards, 
scold me for not bringing her oftener, but she’s the hardest 
person in the world to pry out of her regular habits.” 

“Yes,” Ernest agreed. ‘I’ve always realized that, of 
course; but I don’t think I’ve noticed any special difference 
in her lately.’’ 

“There is, just the same,’’ Phoebe insisted. ‘‘There’s 
something gone; I don’t know exactly what it is. Yes, I do 
too, Father’s the same way. I guess we've got to reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that they’re growing old.” 


RNEST looked out of the window a moment, and a shade 

of deep reflection for that moment wiped out what boyish 
Values still lingered in hisface. ‘‘I haven’t thought of mother 
as growing old at all; a man doesn’t notice what a woman's 
doing. But, now you speak of it, I recall something father 
Said the other day. Toland and the twins ran to meet us as 
we came up the street. Suddenly father said: ‘It’s those 
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“But I Find, if You Please, That He’s Bought New and Up-to-Date I vening Clothes, Which Include White 
Well, I’m Beginning to Suspect He Writes ‘What the Man Wears’ for the Theater Programs” 
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little shavers that are pushing me into the easy-chair 
by the fire. I don’t know as I want to go, but they 
insist on it.” He said that as though it had just 
struck him; it had nothing to do with what we were 
talking about. Well, even if they are old it isn’t such 
a terrible tragedy, Phoebe. It’s the natural develop- 
ment of life. Why not try to make the best of it?”’ 
“‘IT suppose you’re right.’”’ Phoebe gave a sigh that 
vas half reluctance, half impatience. ‘‘ But there are 
some things that break my heart. For instance, 
mother was never very crazy about clothes, but now 
her complete indifference—— Why, Ern, I don’t 
know when she’s had anything new; and of course she 
can have anything she wants. If they’d only get out 
evenings; but night after night they just sit and read 
and nap and talk a little and then goto bed. Yes, I 
suppose I’ve got to reconcile myself to it; they’re old. 
My mother and father are old. Well, let’s make a 
compact, Ern. We won’t ever mention it to anybody 
else, and we'll never let them suspect that we know 
it—never, never, never !”’ 
“You're on,” said Ernest. 
Phoebe stopped at her mother’s house on the way from 
the train. She found Mrs. Martin sitting alone in the 
living room, looking out of the window into a vista of purple 
twilight, in which the street lamps made blobs of pale yellow 
color rather than golden light. 
“ HAT are you mooning about, mother?’”’ 
manded briskly. ‘‘I hope the children haven’t worn 
you out. Have they been gone long?” 

“‘Only a few minutes,’’ Mrs. Martin answered. ‘ No, they 
never wear me out; they’re always good; and, besides, you 
don’t know how I love to hear children’s voices in this house. 
It brings back those early days when your father and I first 
took it. I brought you children up in this house, and it 
doesn’t seem quite natural not to have children here. If I 
had known you were coming home on this train I’d have 
kept them until you got here.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t,”” Phoebe declared. ‘I like to havea 
little talk with you when they’re not about. How do you 
feel, mother? You look a little tired.” 

“*T do feel a little tired.’””, Mrs. Martin’s eyes wandered to 
the garden with its shrunken, shriveled flower beds, then 
abruptly came back to her daughter’s face. ‘Do you know, 
Phoebe, lately I’ve had the queerest feeling. I don’t know 
exactly what to think of it, but it’s as though life were slow- 
ing upalittle. Before you children were married—when you 
were living at home—this house was full of activity. Seems 


Phoebe de- 





to me that there was a new question and a new problem and 
a new responsibility every single day. Then you both got 
married and started homes of your own; your children came 
along, and, instead of being mother, all at once I became 
grandmother. 

“There's a great deal of difference between being grand- 
mother and being mother; not that I don’t like being grand- 
mother. I do; I enjoy it a great deal; but I have a queer 
feeling as though all responsibility had been taken from me. 
Delia and Mary have been with me so long that they know 
my ways perfectly. I hardly have to give them orders any 
more. No machine could run any better than this household 
does. I feel that I haven’t any real work to do—I mean work 
that depends absolutely on me. 

“Tn the last few days I’ve been thinking about this queer, 
listless feeling, and suddenly it came over me what it was, 
Phoebe; it’s old age. It took me a long time to understand 
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The Martins Were Thought to be Growing Old 
By Inez Haynes Gillmore 
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CROSBY 


it, but that’s what it is of course. Old age! I’m old, Phoebe. 
Your mother is old.’’ She stopped and looked a little 
helplessly at her daughter. 

Phoebe’s gray eyes filled with swift tears. ‘‘Old!’’ she 
protested indignantly. ‘‘ Nonsense! You're not old, mother. 
You never could be old.” 


"baa night, after dinner, just as his father was estab- 
lishing himself in the big morris chair by the big center 
table, Ernest strolled into the living room. 

“Hello, Ernie,”’ his mother said, kissing him. ‘‘ How glad 
I am to see you! You don’t get around very often now.” 

““No; I don’t like to leave Sylvia much these days,” 
Ernest said. “I wondered, father,” he went on, “if you 
would like to go down to the banquet of the Business Men’s 
Club to-night —not to eat, but to listen to the speeches. They 
say there’s going to be some good speakers this evening— 
ex-Governor Talcott, Senator Middleton, and that mayor 
from Missouri who’s been in the papers so much—let me see, 
what’s his name?”’ 

“Schulen,’’ Mr. Martin supplied. 

“T hear the club is going to make things hum this coming 
year,” Ernest continued. ‘‘Ever since Murray was elected 
president there’s been all kinds of activity all along the line. 
I really think there’ll be something doing there to-night.” 

““No, I guess I won’t, Ernest,’” Mr. Martin replied im- 
mediately. ‘‘I don’t feel like going out to-night.” 

“Why not?” Ernest demanded. ‘‘ You haven’t anything 
else to do.” ; 

“TI know I haven't,” Mr. Martin agreed. ‘The plain 
truth is that I don’t want to go. I’m through with that stuff 
now; I’m leaving it to you young fellows. You see, Ernest, 
when a man has reached that point in life when his business 
seems to go automatically—when he finds himself all the 
afternoon looking forward to that quiet, simple, well-cooked 
dinner that he knows is waiting for him at home, and to the 
long evening that follows it; himself in front of the fire in 
one big chair, his wife sitting near him in another big chair, 
the dog yawning on the hearth and the cat snoozing beside 
him, his pipe and tobacco on a little table on one side, and his 
papers and the magazines on a big table on the other—and 
when that’s about all he wants out of life, except to have his 
children and grandchildren come around, I guess he’s got to 
face the truth and admit to himself that he’s growing old.”’ 

“Oh, quit your kidding, father!’’ Ernest abjured. ‘‘ You 
give mea pain. Good night, mother; I’m sorry you married 
Rip Van Winkle.” 

“You said to Ernie just about what I said to Pheebe this 
afternoon,’’ Mrs. Martin remarked after her son had gone: 
“that I’d reconciled 
myself to the fact that 

was getting old and 
she’d better reconcile 
herself to it too.” 


vs OW did Phcebe 
take it?” Mr. 
Martin asked. 

“She cried,” 
Martin answered. 

“Of course the chil- 
dren take that sort of 
thing pretty hard,”’ 
Mr. Martin said. 
“You see, they don’t 
know what fun we’re 
having.” 

“I’m glad you love 
our home so, Edward,”’ 
Mrs. Martin said wist- 
fully. ‘“‘I love it my- 
self. I’m so happy 
here! I always have 
been. This house seems 
to hold in it the history 
of the life we’ve been 
through together—the 
children growing big, 
and going to school, 
and falling sick, and 
getting into trouble, 
and all the family mis- 
fortunes and bless- 
ings.’’ She looked 
about the big living 
room as though trying 
to get a new point of 
view on what held a 
sweet familiarity. 


Mrs. 


‘ 


: ES, it rests a man 

after a long day 
at the office,” Mr. 
Martin said. ‘I hate 
to hear the doorbell 
ring sometimes, just 
because it means interruption; and I have moments when I 
wish we never had had a telephone put in the house.” 

“There! There’s the telephone now!’ Mrs. Martin 
exclaimed. ‘I'll answer it.’’ She went out into the hall. 

In spite of his professed hatred of interruptions Mr. 
Martin listened attentively. 

“Hello!” came to him from Mrs. Martin. 
Mrs. Martin. Oh, good evening, Mrs. Richards. ... 
Oh, yes—yes—yes—— Oh, I don’t believe I could. It’s very 
kind of Mrs. Hunt and I feel that it is a great honor to be 
asked, but I haven’t any faculty for that sort of thing. ... 
I hate to ask people for anything; I’m sure I’d be a great 
failure. Oh, Mrs. Richards, I couldn’t; I really 
couldn’t! You don’t know—— Well, of course, if you put 
it that way, I don’t see what else there is for me to do. . 


“Yes, this is 


*. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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The Only Spot on Earth That Rivals Switzerland: 
Our Glacier National Park 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY FRED H. KISER 
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Gunsight Pass crosses the Continental Divide in Northern Montana at a point of sensational beauty. Looking east, Gunsight Lake is seen nestling between lofty mountains. 
A chalet at its foot was gutted by a hungry grizzly the first autumn of its existence, and the second winter was destroyed by an avalanche. Westward lies Lake Ellen Wilson. 
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This photograph shows the westward view from Gunsight Pass, which a party is seen approaching. 


: : Lake Ell i i i 
noblest scenic lakes in the Western Hemisphere. At the left a emall unnamed fe nthn ake Ellen Wilson, fed by perpetual snows, is considered one of th 


whose blue-green edge pushes over a precipice, pours several cascades into its waters 
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Upper St. Mary Lake is declared by many travelers the most b -autiful lake in the world. Little Chief Mountain (left), Citadel Mountain (center) and Fusilade Mountain (right) 
are fine examples of the erosion of untold ages characteristic of this remarkable area. oing-to-the-Sun Chalets are in the foreground. A steamboat line makes daily trip 
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South from the Sexton Glacier lies a noble massing of mountains. Here as elsewhere abound rushing rivers and exquisite lakelets not yet named. The most distant mountains 
assume many beautiful and constantly changing tints under the declining sun. The basic color of the rocks is a warm gray. The lower strata are outlined by green bushes. 
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In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 


for Men in The Home Journal ?” 
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i HERE is no other type of nation which 
should so greatly prize leadership as a 
democracy—only it should insist on the 

leadership being one of service. 





The Leader Who Acts for the 
Good of Others 











TNQUESTIONABLY there is always dan- 

/ ger in a democracy from the mean jealousy 
of superiority, whichisitself the most contempt- 
ible kind of confession of inferiority. There is, 
however, a certain excuse, although not a jus- 
tification, for this feeling in the fact that in 
many societies, and by many men in all socie- 
tics, superiority is admired in servile fashion 
and is used by the possessor, not for the com- 
mon good but for the arrogant and brutal ex- 
ploitation of others in the interest of the man’s 
own personal fortunes. Self-respecting free 
men ought not to tolerate, and unless they are 
weak will not tolerate, an assertion of superior- 
ity by someone else which is inimical to their 
own interests. But they show themselves un- 
commonly foolish free men—in fact, not fit to 
be free men at all —if they do not acknowledge 
the superiority which is shown in their own 
interest. And it will not, in the long run, be 
shown in their interest unless the man who pos- 
sesses it receives proper recognition and reward. 


The Reward of the Man 
Who Leads 











N' YTHING so helps dishonest leadership to 
iN thrive as the refusal to give proper recog- 
nition to honest leadership. A sham is rarely 
worth while; and to deny that some men are 
fit for big positions and that some are not is the 
worst kind of sham. But the man fit for a big 
position—that is, the man fit to render great 
service—cannot, as a steady and normal thing, 
be expected to render it for no greater reward 
than is given the man only fit to render small 
service. We know from the parable of the 
talents that the man fit to handle ten talents 
received double the reward given to the man 
fit only to handle five. Democracy cannot 
afford to base itselfon asham. All men should 
be free; but, as Abraham Lincoln pointed out, 
they are equal only as regards certain inalien- 
able rights, such as liberty and the opportunity 
to show the stuff that is in them. The use 
they make of liberty and opportunity should 
determine the recognition and reward they re- 
ceive; and, inits turn, the fitness of any people 
for democracy is largely determined by their 
readiness to recognize and reward superior 
ability —including ability to lead—and their 
success in constructing a social system in which 
the service and the reward shall measurably 
correspond. This is the fundamental need to 
be met if there is to be success in the effort to 
democratize industry. 





The Man at the Head of a 


Business 











¥ IS certainly not a satisfactory state of af 
fairs when we find one man of great wealth 
owning a business, several high-salaried men 
managing it under his direction, while the ac- 
tual work is done by a thousand workers whose 
wages and habits combine to keep them per- 
manently in the lower grade of wage earners. 
Such an arrangement is apt to mean, at least as 
regards the man at the top and a considerable 
number of the men lower down, that the in- 
equality between the rewards of the several 
individuals is out of all proportion to the dif- 
ference in ability and in service rendered. Cer- 
tain qualities—often not the highest qualities 
or those most beneficial to the community as a 
whole—are overpaid beyond all reason. Others 
are underpaid. The only remedy is some form 
of coéperation, under which each man shall 
have a capitalistic or quasi-capitalistic inter 
est in the output of all. 





Giving the Workers in the Ranks 
a Square Deal 








eae are many ways of attempting to 
achieve this result; and the best of these 
ways will be determined, not by the little books 
of well-meaning and often ill-informed enthusi- 
asts, but by actual experiment, conducted cau- 
tiously and intelligently by hard-headed men 
who possess both practical common sense and 
the belief in ideals. Profit sharing is one way 
which offers for development in the world of 
big industry. Ownership of the stock by the 
wageworkers is being tried with much success 
in other big industries. In some instances the 
workers have taken complete charge of an in- 
dustry. In others they have merely obtained 


representation among the directors and man- 
agers. All these forms of codperation are aimed 
at giving the ‘“‘man behind the gun,” the man 
who is now merely a wageworker, a greater 
proportion of the common profits earned by 
the joint activities of himself and the men who 
furnish the capital and the management. In 
farming communities, where the farmers are 
themselves largely the capitalists as well as 
the workers, the effort is chiefly to prevent 
an excessive development of middlemen, and 
to prevent the taking of too much toll on the 
passage of the product from the grower to the 
consumer. This means that there are co6pera- 
tive organizations of growers and shippers 
who combine to warehouse, transport and sell 
their goods, and to provide the consuming 
public with markets which will eliminate that 
middleman whose toll-making is needless or 
excessive. The middleman whose activities 
are beneficial instead of parasitic may be an 
essential factor in the success of the business. 

All this can be done only under leadership; 
and leadership can be obtained only if it re- 
ceives proper recognition and reward. 


What is Really Retarding Our 


Industrial Progress 

















ee ee 
large numbers of our people a disinclina- 
tion to face this fact; and this disinclination is 
one of the most powerful factors in retarding 
the spread of really democratic ideas in govern- 
ment and especially in industry. Facts are 
stubborn things. Where success can only come 
through leadership the democracy which re- 
fuses to provide and follow leadership merely 
insures that success shall perch on the banners 
of its victorious opponents—and this whether 
the matter concerned be one of war, govern- 
ment or industry. 
In industry this spirit has been largely, per- 
haps mainly, responsible for our having lagged 
behind all the more advanced industrial nations 





of Europe in securing coGperative organization 
for the benefit of the actual toilers. Occasion 
ally a group of workers will be found having 
such high average intelligence and character— 
character above all, since character (including 
such traits as self-reliance, self-control, resolu- 
tion, power to act with others, power of self 
subordination and power of self-assertion) is 
more important than intelligence—that they 
are able to combine without employing or fol- 
lowing some man of unusual capacity. But 
this is rare. Most great successes, where the 
work is difficult, must be won under first-class 
leadership. A democracy must seek to develop 
such leadership in business as in other lines. 

When those who strive for democracy refuse 
to pay for or to acknowledge such leadership, 
they inevitably throw it into the hands of pure 
capitalism or drive it to seek individual expres 
sion and triumph. Yet there are great num- 
bers of our wageworkers and farmers who tend 
to grow jealous and suspicious of all leadership 
and to grudge any adequate reward to such 
leadership. Just as long as and to the extent 
that this attitude continues, the management 
of coéperative business societies and farmers’ 
business unions will be thrown into the hands 
of second-rate men, and any first-rate men who 
are developed will be thrown into the rival 
capitalistic ranks. 





Giving the Leader a Place in 
the Sun 











T IS not in the least necessary, in order to re- 

tain these first-rate business men, that they 
shall be given such high and excessive rewards 
as they can obtain under a system of uncon- 
trolled individualism and capitalism. Most of 
these powerful natural leaders, when they reach 
the top through the exercise of the quali- 
ties that bring success in a world of uncon- 
trolled individualism, develop these qualities to 
the atrophy of all others, and in consequence, 
under such conditions, their class as a class 
shows a hard and blind arrogance and inability 
to see the viewpoint of others and to submit to 
the forces of progress. But until their quali- 
ties have been permitted an exclusive and 
unhealthy development these men do not 
markedly differ in their morals and sympathies 
from their fellows. 

There are plenty of them, who, if once en- 
listed in partnership work and given apprecia- 
tive recognition, would take disinterested pride 
not only in this leadership of but in this fel- 
lowship with their companions. It is like the 
pride felt by a colonel in his regiment—a pride 
mainly for the regiment, but which cannot nor- 
mally be excited in even good men if there is 
not sympathetic recognition of the man who 
earns it. The industrial leader in such a 
codperative enterprise, who was thus treated, 
would be entirely content with a far smaller 
monetary reward than he might under existing 


conditions receive if he fought only for his own 
hand. But, if the reward is patently niggardly 
and inadequate, it is not to be expected that it 
will secure the loyalty of a big, self-confident, 
high-spirited man, who knows that the work 
he can do will not be equaled by others. 

James J. Hill’s feat in driving the Great 
Northern Railway across the continent could 
not have been done by a little man; it could 
not have been done by any combination of 
undersized, or even ordinary-sized men, unless 
they were willing to secure, and therefore to 
reward, the guidance and leadership of some 
man of approximately Mr. Hill’sstature. Until 
our individualistic system is remodeled along 
coéperative lines which provide for such recog- 
nition and reasonable reward, the activities of 
the James J. Hills will continue to be individ- 
ualistic. 





Where a Leader Has Come 
Into His Own 











haz desired goal is already measurably ap- 
proached in certain kinds of governmental 
work. The building of the Panama Canal has 
been one of the great substantial assets of 
American governmental achievement. It has 
been handled with the highest efficiency and 
honesty by General Goethals. He has been 
awarded the highest honor for what he has 
done. But the money reward given him has 
certainly been very modest when the indis- 
pensable character of his work of successful 
management of the whole vast enterprise is 
compared with the well-paid work of the well 
paid mechanics, masons, locomotive engineers 
and steam shovelmen who carried out his com- 
mands. 

These shovelmen and enginemen would be 
the first to say that the General was not over- 
paid when judged by the standard of their own 
pay; for the men on the Panama job are men 
in the full sense of the word, and respect them 
selves and one another. They know that their 
has been an that it 
could have cen rendered only on condition 
of having some man like General Goethals at 
the lead. 


honorable ervice, and 





What We Have a Right to 
Expect From the Man at the Top 








*O MUCH for the need that a democracy 
~J should seek out and ungrudgingly reward 
leadership—in honor chiefly, but also to a rea- 
sonable extent in money or its material equiva- 
lent. This represents the duty the democracy 
owes to itself, which it can only perform by 
recognizing and performing the duty it owes 
to the leader. On his side the leader is unfit 
to receive any reward whatsoever unless, and 
precisely to the extent that, his leadership is in 
service to others. 

This is the crux of the whole matter. The 
leadership must be a leadership of service. It 
must represent the full and eager and ungrudg- 
ing performance of duty. The envious refusal 
to recognize and admire leadership of the right 
kind is an evil. The mean admiration of and 
submission to leadership of the wrong kind, 
selfish leadership, unscrupulous leadership, 
which debauches and degrades the people, in 
any way or shape, is a worse evil. And _ per- 
haps the worst evil of all is to confound both 
types of leadership and regard both alike with 
either the same unworthy admiration or the 
same foolish antagonism. 

In our political life nothing has helped more 
toward the growth of the ‘‘boss”’ system, the 
system of hidden, irresponsible and therefore 
vicious leadership, than the fear of giving full 
power and full recognition to, and imposing 
full responsibility upon, the official and titular 
leader. In our industrial life the shrieking as- 
sault upon all wealth and especially upon all 
forms of business power is a potent aid to the 
unscrupulous men of wealth and to those who 
make a brutal and selfish use of business power. 





Where We Should Make an 


Intelligent Discrimination 








TOTHING is more important than dis- 
1 N crimination between the different kinds of 
leadership, of success—and it is necessary in 
every form of activity. The great editor whose 
paper stands for decency and fair play, for the 
homely virtues always and for the exercise of 
the heroic virtues whenever the need arises, is 
perhaps the most valuable citizen in our land, 
for his life work is to mold aright an effective 
public opinion. But the editor who achieves 
success by debauching his public with scream- 
ing appeals to the taste for sensationalism, 
mendacity and slander is one of our most evil 
citizens. And the editor who appeals to sheer 
vapidity and feeds the taste for the utterly 





commonplace and for shirking every duty that 
entails the exercise of manliness and fearless- 
ness comes somewhere in between. Yet there 
are plenty of people who speak of all three 
with the same admiration as ‘‘successful news- 
paper men.” In just the same way many peo- 
ple idolize the big business man who has won 
vast wealth, without the slightest consideration 
as to whether the wealth has been won by 
serving or by plundering the community. The 
absolute need of leadership of the right kind 
can only be met if there is the sternest discrim- 
ination against leadership of the wrong kind. 





What is True of Business is 
True Also of the Arts 








HAVE spoken only of the more easily recog- 

nized and material forms of leadership and 
success. What I have said applies as much to 
art and literature as to business and politics. 
No art, no literature, no science in any country 
can attain the highest position unless there are 
great leaders. But it is an entire mistake to 
suppose that the recognition, the rightful ex- 
altation of such great individualities, means 
the crushing out of the lesser men or their im 
proper subordination. On the contrary it is 
generally true that the period when great men 
have flourished and have Jeft great names in 
the history of their country is also a period 
when there has been a high average of general 
achievement. Thisis not universally true; here 
and there one finds a more or less isolated 
genius, like Chaucer in English literature of the 
fourteenth century, or Copernicus rising out 
of the scientific blank of sixteenth-century 
Poland. But ordinarily the great painter or 
historian or sculptor or poet or architect rises 
from among a crowd of comrades who have 
also done distinguished work. This ought to 
be, and often is, more true of a democracy than 
of an oligarchy or despotism. It was demo 
cratic Athens and not autocratic Sparta which 
produced that host of leaders in almost every 
form of throbbing life 
make almost 


whose achievements 
half the heritage which Greec« 
handed on to the civilized world of aftertime 

It was the free Roman republic which produced 
those virile personalities whose leadership re 
mains to this day as powerful in the world of 
thought as it was in the world of action; when 
the empire was established leadership was 
gradually crushed or gradually atrophied. As 
a rule free peoples have achieved great success 
almost in proportion to their encouragement 
and development of the leadership of service 
in all the walks of life. 





The Hundred Men as Against 
the One Man 








Zi | ‘HERE is always a tendency to believe that 

a hundred small men can furnish leadership 
equal to that of one big man. This is not so. 
A council of war never fights: only a big gen 
eral fights. The Aulic Council at Vienna was 
Napoleon’s most efficient ally. A multitude of 
men can write an immense composite history, 
but when written it will not be worth a single 
volume of Gibbon or Macaulay. A multitude 
of scientists can hold a meeting or write an 
encyclopedic book; but it is Linnaeus, Cuvier, 
Buffon, Lamarck, Newton, Kepler, Darwin, 
Huxley, who, severally, do the great scientific 
work. Each one of these men was helped, or 
usefully corrected, or his work supplemented 
and expanded by many other men, of less 
stature, and their work added immensely, in 
deed was probably indispensable, to his work. 
But it was his work, it was the work of the 
leader, which raised the level of the work of all 
the others. Nothing can fully take the place 
of the indispensable work of leadership. 


EADERSHIP for service; that should be 

« the motto of a democracy. The leadership 
must be many sided; and if it is of the right 
type, then it should be hailed, no matter what 
the line of effort may be. In supreme cris¢ 
the great general and the great statesman 
render service the lack of which renders serv- 
ice in any other line of no avail. In everyday 
life the leadership in the everyday work of earn 
ing a living—that is, leadership in business, 
industry, agriculture—represents the funda- 
mental service upon which all others must be 
based. Where these elementary and funda- 
mental needs of self-defense, self-government, 
and self-support have been met, there remains 
the leadership which represents the higher life. 
This must show itself in every wise move- 
ment, deliberately planned for the betterment 
of one’s fellows. And it must also show itself 
in the many other movements, that are only 
half consciously for the betterment of others- 
where the leaders are the great astronomers 
and biologists, the great explorers and adven- 
turers, the great writers, artists ‘and musicians. 
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Consider the materials, the care, the skill employed in making t 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


You buy no better meat for the stock of your 
vegetable soup than the fine selected beef which we 
use for Campbell's. 


You buy no better vegetables. And no one could 
prepare or cook these materials more carefully and 
daintily than we do. 

The stock, which contains also the nutritious bone- 
marrow, is especially strong and nourishing. 

We use Maine-grown white potatoes—extra-large 
and firm, choice Jersey sweet potatoes, sweet yellow 
rutabagas from Canada, and plump tender Chan- 
tenay carrots. 

We include “baby” lima beans, small peas, okra, 
tomatoes, celery, barley, rice, macaroni “alphabets” 
and ‘“‘Country Gentleman”’ corn. And you will notice 
also an agreeable reminder of delicate leek and sweet 
red peppers. 

The carrots we scrape thinly because the best part 
of a carrot is on the outside. The turnips we peel 
more thickly as the best part is inside. 

- After peeling we put all such vegetables directly 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


NOG aOR HE REDEAY NORWANT 


And no trouble whatever for Mother. 

You know what delicious vegetable soup 
Mother makes—when she can give the time and 
effort to it. And if you happen to be “Mother” you know it does take time Hi 
and effort to produce a good vegetable soup—even with plenty of help. 

Why not let us lift this burden off your hands? Let us provide you with : 
vegetable soup which you will say is just as fine in every respect as you i 
could make and yet with no labor nor bother for you. i 


Like Mother mohes— 


only more so 


























into cold water so that they keep their bright fresh i 
color until “‘diced”’ for the soup. ih 
We are as particular about all these little points as ie 
you would be in preparing soup for a captious invalid | 
or a delicate child. | 
Our kitchen workers are high-class help. They are ey 
neatly capped and aproned at their work. And our 
complete system of employe-inspection makes per- | 
sonal neatness compulsory. | 
The cooking of each ingredient is gauged and timed He 
accurately to insure the best results, and is directed | 
by experienced chefs who are artists in their line. 
No home kitchen, nor that of the most palatial 
hotel, commands such equipment and facilities as we 
employ in making this favorite soup. And it comes to 
you all cooked and prepared—ready to serve on your 
table in three minutes. 
Isn’t it wise economy to 
keep a supply of this whole- 
some Campbell “kind”’ al- 
ways at hand on your 
pantry shelf? 


Pea 
Pepper Pot 
Printanier 


‘Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
\ egetable 


Vermicelli- Tomato 
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T IS a common thing for parents to talk of their ‘‘right’’ to the love and 

respect of their children. It may sound revolutionary to say it, but that 

is an absolute mistake. No human being has a “‘right’’ to either love 
or respect in its highest sense. Both must be won. 





=~ IT MAY,AND PROBABLY WILL, SHOCK the average mother 
} to be told that she has not the right to her boy’s respect. 
} But it is true. She has the right to his consideration and 
| respectful treatment, yes. But when it comes to the real 
The Modi thing: the absolute, involuntary feeling, not merely the 
| outward show of it, there can be no question of “‘right.”’ 
and — It rests with a mother whether she wins it. The only right 
| Boy’sRespect} is the child’s; he has the right to be able to give it. 
, Do all mothers realize this, however? Do you, who are 
reading this, for instance? Or are you making the common error of mistak- 
ing the outward show for the thing itself? Are you being satisfied with your 
boy’s obedience, even deference, without asking yourself what thoughts he is 
perhaps hiding from you and trying to hide even from himself? How do you 
stand in your son’s innermost heart and mind ? 

















GIVE A BOY HALF A CHANCE and he will love and reverence 
his mother. There will be some exceptions of course; there 
} is norule in the world without them. But in all the range 
of human relations the two which are the most unfailing 
are the love of a mother for her children and the love of 

















| The Most 


a } children for their mother. They are the most steadfast 
Unfailing of} — . 
H | sentiments of the heart. Beside them all others—the love 
— } of friends, the love of man for woman, of woman for man— 
Relations 








are accidental and ephemeral. A stream cannot rise higher 
than its source; and the source of human life is in the 
mothers, just as truly spiritually as physically. All our present efforts toward 
reform are noble and necessary, but they work from the surface downward. 
The root of the whole matter is in the souls of the mothers of our people. 
Is it not a big question then: What is your son really thinking about you ? 








THE CHANCES ARE THAT YOU WILL EVADE IT by saying: 
“Well, I am doing the best I can to teach him to do right. 
I’ve told him to do this and I’ve punished him for doing 
that; and if he doesn’t do as I’ve tried to have him—why, 
I don’t see how I am to blame. It’s a pretty hard thing to 
bring up a boy to do just what you think he ought to do.”’ 

Indeed it is: the very hardest thingin the world ! Because 
it means not bringing him up to a certain standard, but 
bringing yourself up to that high level. You think that 
“telling’’ and “ punishing ”’ and “doing’”’ and ‘‘wishing’’ should bring the result 
you desire. But there is one thing greater than all these put together. It 
should be inscribed on the soul of every mother. ‘It is the supreme achieve- 
ment. It is: Beimg! Mightier than all the words of counsel ever spoken, 
nobler than all the deeds ever done, more compelling than all the punish- 
ments ever inflicted, is it, to de what you would teach others to be. 





oy am Doing 
the Best 
I Can” 














DO YOU DREAM FOR ONE MOMENT that your boy does 
a not see for himself what you are, while he is listening to 

your spoken words or smarting under your punishments ? 
Si Who has not seen that appraising look even in a little child’s 





LT 








| When Our eyes? One often sees it in children’s eyes when they are 

taking the measure of people less familiar to them; it is 
| Sons See Us| natural then. But it is unnatural, and hasasad significance, 
as We Are when it replaces the unquestioning trust with which a child 





should regard his mother. As I said, if you give a boy half 
a chance he will love and reverence his mother. He wants to doit. The 
instinctive craving is there, strong and ineradicable, like all natural instincts. 
If it is gratified he accepts it as he accepts food or a response to any cry 
of his nature. But if it is not met there is an abiding hunger, a hunger of his 
spirit far more disastrous in its results than mere physical hunger. 

Children’s minds are supposed to be like open books, especially the minds 
of very little children. But even the youngest of them have a strange power 
of reserve, especially when it comes to expressing their opinions—say rather 
their judgments—of older people. For they do judge us: relentlessly and 
with appalling accuracy they appraise us for what we are. 





=} AWOMAN, UNMARRIED, TELLS OF HER EXPERIENCE with 
Pa a little girl with whom she was somewhat intimately asso- 
ciated when the child was at the advanced age of five. She 
accepted the woman with unimpeachable sweetness and 
Ths Wein friendliness, but the woman’s first long look into those clear 
| child eyes told her with startling vividness that she was on 
and the | . Tr: . = 
4, | trial. Time and time again she saw that look of suspended 
| Little Child | judgment fixed on her; and it stimulated her to an extraor- 
——" dinary amount of soul searching—made her scrutinize her 
inner self with an inexorableness which, she confesses, did her good. 























JUST WHAT Is IT YOU WISH YOUR BOY TO BE anyway? 
aa | Honorable, of course, and loyal and kind; gay, too, yet 
a | no buffoon; frank, yet not inconsiderate; law-abiding, yet 

| | independent; unselfish, yet not weak; generous, yet not a 


| What Do spendthrift; Tespecting the wishes of others, but never at 

| We Want the cost of his own self-respect. That sounds like a rather 

Bo large contract. But if you analyze it the thing becomes 

| an ‘ ys comparatively simple. At least it rests mainly on a single 
o Be? 


basis: integrity. Honor, loyalty, self-respect, the very gay- 
ety which comes from genuine happiness, even manners—all 
these rise from that foundation of ingrained truth, ‘‘integrity.”’ 

Just what, then, are you doing to lay that foundation for your boy's 
character to build itself upon? Can you give him something which he can 
see for himself you haven’t to give? You may fool him some of the time, but 
you cannot fool him all the time. Watch his eyes and you will find in them, 
sooner or later, the knowledge of what you really are. 














————")_ ‘TAKE, FOR EXAMPLE, THAT WONDERFUL and rare trait 
7 | of loyalty. Perhaps you have a chance in your family life 
itself to give your boy an example of it that will serve him 
| alwaysas an ideal standard, irresistibly appealing. Perhaps 
1 One Mother | this can be made clearer by telling of one mother who did 
give her boys such a standard: 

Who Knew | The father, through a train of circumstances, had slipped 
| How } into the habit of drinking too much. The children were not 
—— young enough to be blind or indifferent to the situation, 
not old enough to meet it with understanding or forgiveness; they were 
deeply humiliated on their own account and bitterly resentful on their 
mother’s account. Their devotion to her was absolute, and it is not to be 
wondered at that, when the father came home in the state commonly 
described as ‘‘not himself,’’ their first impulse should have been to express 
their condemnation, and notso much to him as to their mother. And as there 
was in this condemnation not only resentment toward him but more of pity 
for her, it is not hard to believe that most women would have welcomed it. 

















—=———=|_ Bur THIS MOTHER WAS DIFFERENT. Sympathy for her 
| which involved bitterness toward one to whom she and 
they owed loyalty was contrary to every instinct of her 
soul, every standard of her mind. At the first breath of 





ap resentment she would say, gently but inexorably: ‘‘Nota 
| Handled the) Wo%d:, he is your father 1" 
senna Is it strange that this mother’s sons have grown to be 








Situation men whose lives are full of the beauty of friendship, and 
- that they loved and reverenced her, and, since she has left 
them, they reverence and love herstill? That isa marvelous heritage for any 
mother to give her children. 

Your own opportunity may not be the sameas that of this mother. But 
the chance to be loyal knocks at the door of every human heart; and perhaps 
your children, consciously or unconsciously, are learning how to deal with 
their chance, when it comes to them, by the way you are treating yours. 








IF YOurR Boy Is BEING FORCED, in spite of himself, to find 


ig you wanting in some of those traits which you are telling 
i him to cultivate, we on the outside may know nothing of 
Pats | it. Children as arule havea reserve on such matters, which 


| When a Boy some of their elders might well imitate. You need have no 
| is Quiet slightest fear that your boy will tell his companions that 
| ' you juggle the truth, though he is doubtless perfectly 
About His aware of it—if you do. He is not likely to make your 
| Mother faults a subject of conversation with the “fellows” even 

——_ though he not infrequently hears you discussing his faults 
with your own friends. No! Inso far as he can manage it, you will be safe 
in his hands. But there are times when others cannot help seeing what is 
happening: those times when a boy is justifiably ashamed of his mother’s 
behavior. You have seen women lose their tempers in public; or let them- 
selves go in an outburst of boisterous hilarity; or become ridiculous because 
of their vanity; or even descend to absolute vulgarity. And you have seen 
their boys regard them with eyes full of the pain of mortification. 














fo] CAN YoU EXPECT YOUR Boy TO BE THRIFTY when he 
| i | learns from you to be extravagant? Can you teach him to 
| ie | be brave if you yourself complain and whine over your own 
ian a | troubles? Can you expect him to show courtesy to women 

| when you do not command his chivalrous respect? Can 








| <a you teach him self-control—you, who do not control your- 
: self? It is not enough that you should give him a perfectly 
For Every good moral compass and tell him the right course for him 
| Mother to steer. For during the early years of his life he sails on 





your ship. You may carry him on the wrong or right course. 


F YOU can answer the questions here asked you will be pretty close to 
knowing the truth. 
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TATISTICS show that the United States of America 
is first among the nations of the world in the pro- 
duction, packing and marketing of meats. And to 

show that they appreciate home industry the people of 

our country eat more meat per capita than is consumed by 
the people of any other nation. In fact, we pay between 
two and three billion dollars a year for the meats we eat. 

In spite of this fact the meats are excellent foods and 

should be included in reasonable amount in the diet of 

all normal adults. 


How Does the Digestion of Meat Compare With 
the Digestion of Milk, Bread and Eggs ? 


HE entrance of any food substances into the normal 

stomach causes the formation of gastric juice, which 
attacks the food substances and begins to digest them. 
However, if you examine the gastric juice formed when 
you eat meat and compare it with the juice which is 
formed when you eat other foods, you will find that the 
meat has caused the formation of a juice which contains 
more hydrochloric (muriatic) acid. The explanation is 
simple: Meats contain a class of substances called ‘‘ex- 
tractives” which are not present in other common foods. 
They are called ‘‘ extractives” because they may be “‘ex- 
tracted’’ from the meat by water, for example. Due 
principally to the presence of these ‘‘extractives,’’ which 
bear such interesting names as xanthine, hypoxanthine 
and creatine, the eating of meat causes the production 
in the stomach of extra large quantities of gastric juice 
which has a pronounced digestive action. A scientist 
would speak of the extractives as “strong gastric (stom- 
ach) stimulants.’’ We may say, then, that the stomach 
responds more quickly and ina more decisive manner to 
meats than to any other class of foods. 

It is also true that meats as a class remain in the 
stomach longer than other foods, except fats, and for 
this reason stomach digestion is probably more important 
in connection with meats than with any other kind of 
food. This is due to the fact that the lean meats are 
composed, in large part, of albuminous substances (pro- 
teins) which are normally digested in the stomach and 
the digestion products further transformed in the bowel. 
On the other hand, starches, in addition to changes in the 
stomach, are acted on in the mouth, and both starches 
and fats are digested in the bowel. 

We have made the interesting observation that raw 
meat from which the bulk of the extractives has been re- 
moved is sometimes almost as strong a ‘‘gastric stimu- 
lant” as is the original raw meat. This may be due to 
the fact that the extractives are such powerful stimu- 
lants that the presence of a small amount is sufficient to 
produce a strong action upon the glands in the stomach, 
or it may mean that the substances (digestion products) 
formed from the meat through the action of the gastric 
juice have themselves ‘‘ stimulated” the stomach glands. 
However, be that as it may, it has been found by experi- 
ment that the body does not ultimately derive the full 
benefit from meat which has lost itsextractives. In other 
words, there is more loss in the bowel from such meat than 
from unextracted meat. 


Does the Quantity of Meat One Eats Influence 
its Digestion in the Stomach ? 


ES! In the great majority of our tests we fed 100 

grams (a little over three ounces) of meat. In other 
tests, planned to aid in answering such questions as the 
above, we fed 250 grams (over half a pound). In every 
instance the stomach responded more slowly to the larger 
quantity of meat. This‘slower response was evident in 
the character of the gastric juice which was formed in 
the stomach as well as by the length of time it took the 
meat to leave the stomach. Tests on three different 
kinds of meat showed that the three-ounce portions of 
meat left the stomach in about three hours and a half, 
while it took the half-pound portions about five hours 
and a quarter to make their exit. In other words, the 
stomach acted more slowly on the larger quantity of 
meat, but it did not take the stomach two and a half 
times as long to do its duty by two and a half times as 
much meat. It is a fortunate thing that the stomach 
readily adapts itself to large loads, else certain persons 
might find themselves in difficulties. 


Many People Cannot Eat Veal. Why is It? Is it 
True That Veal Under Six Weeks is Poisonous ? 


EAL isa perfectly satisfactory food, and in our ex- 

perience acts much the same in the stomach as do 
beef and lamb. If any normal person cannot take care of 
veal properly it is due in most instances to idiosyncrasy. 
The deep-seated popular prejudice in this country 
against veal may have some slight influence in causing 
certain persons to conclude that they experience diffi- 
culty in digesting this meat. In Europe, and especially 
in Germany, veal holds a high place among meats, and 
is considered preferable in many respects to beef. In 
fact, it is even fed to invalids, a practice which would 
probably meet with almost unanimous condemnation 
from the medical profession of America. 

The manner of cooking the veal may also be an in- 
fluencing factor. The use of very young veal, or so- 
called “bob veal,’ has met with special condemnation 
in this country because it has been believed that such 
veal was poisonous. We made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to purchase “‘bob veal” in the open market, but 


were in each instance informed that the sale of ‘‘bob 
Zz 


By the First Direct Method Ever Devised Showing the Actual Digestion of Food 
By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sixth Article: The Meats We Eat and What the Stomach Does With Them 


veal’’ is illegal. We were, therefore, forced to buy a calf 
and do our own slaughtering. When we compared the 
response of the stomach to this “bob veal’ with the 
stomach response to the ordinary market veal we were 
unable to note any outstanding differences. In fact, both 
types of veal were satisfactorily taken care of in the stom- 
ach and treated much the same as beef and lamb. There 
was in no case any sign of veal poisoning. 

In Germany, before the Great War, calves from three 
to five days of age were frequently slaughtered for food. 
While the meat of such young animals is a perfectly 
satisfactory food, the practice of killing immature calves 
is bad from the economic standpoint. 

In comparative tests on “‘bob veal” twenty-four and 
forty-eight hours after slaughtering we found that the 
stomach responded in a more pronounced way to the 
forty-eight hour veal. In other comparative tests we 
found that ‘bob veal’’ left the stomach in about the 
same time as roast turkey and stewed chicken. This 
similarity in the action of ‘‘ bob veal’”’ and stewed chicken 
may be a further incentive to use “‘ bob veal” in ‘‘chicken 
potpies,”’ a practice which is not entirely novel. 


Do We Derive as Much Benefit From a Cheap 
Tough Meat as From an Expensive 
Tender Meat? 


ES! The tough meat may be less pleasing to the 

taste and certainly causes more work for the muscles 
of the jaw, but if the two types of meat contain the same 
amount of nutritive materials the body will ultimately 
derive as much benefit from the tough as from the tender 
meat. In our work on tough meat we fed the toughest 
steaks (chuck and shank) we could find after diligent 
search, and compared their digestion with the digestion 
of the tenderest of tenderloin and sirloin steaks. In one 
case we were surprised to find that it took three hours 
and a half for the tender steak to leave the stomach, 
whereas its ‘‘tough associate” left in two hours. 

That tough steak leaves a certain stomach more 
quickly than a tender one may be due to the fact that 
more care is given to the mastication of a tough meat 
and that it therefore reaches the stomach in the form of 
smaller pieces. A practical thing to bear in mind in these 
days of inflated food prices is that the cheaper cuts of 
meat, if properly cooked, are just as digestible and nu- 
tritious as the more expensive cuts. Our observation 
noted elsewhere, that three dollars’ worth of canvasback 
duck (about three ounces) left the stomach in the same 
time as ten cents’ worth of tripe (also about three ounces), 
lends emphasis to the fact that the digestibility or food 
value of a meat is not determined by its financial rating. 


Is Pork Really Difficult to Digest? Is Pork With 
Apple Sauce Digested Any More Rapidly? How 
About Ham and Bacon ? 


ype popular belief that pork digests slowly was borne 
out by our experiments. No matter in what form the 
pork was fed, whether as roast pork, pork chops, bacon 
or ham (boiled, baked or fried), the meat was, in the 
majority of cases, a slow-moving food. Of all these pork 
preparations the roast pork left the stomach soonest 
(three hours and a quarter). Pork chops, ham and bacon 
were retained in the stomach half an hour longer. It 
is a safe surmise that the average stomach hates to see a 
piece of pork coming its way, since it means a busy ses- 
sion for all the forces at its command. Pork is, neverthe- 
less, a highly nutritious food and cannot be said to be in 
any sense indigestible. In fact, it is only a little less rap- 
idly digested than certain other common meats. Even 
bacon, which is very high in fat, is satisfactorily digested 
in amounts somewhat larger than usually taken. 
Notwithstanding the fact that in the average stomach 
the digestion of pork is a slow process we found some 





In Explanation of This Series 


P TO now nearly all that we have known of 

what really happens to what we eat when 
the food reaches the human stomach has been 
learned through the use of the stomach pump, 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made 
on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- 
ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. 
Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, 
whereby it is now made possible to follow the 
transformations of the food that we eat, as it is 
actually digested by the human stomach, at every 
stage of the digestion. 

These articles are the direct results of labo- 
ratory investigations by this method, made pos- 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 

The next article will treat of “ Vegetables” and 
will be published in an early number of THE 
HOME JOURNAL. —THE EDITORS. 














“fast ’’ stomachs which could empty pork into the bowel 
in less than two hours and a half. In fact, a man whose 
stomach did not empty in five hours when he drank four 
cupfuls of cocoa at breakfast was able to pass ‘‘soused”’ 
pig’s feet (mostly jelly) into the bowel in two hours and 
a quarter. In another instance, after eating roast pork 
a man’s stomach emptied in two hours. These are strik- 
ing variations, however. 

The taking of apple sauce with the pork had no par- 
ticular influence upon the digestion of this meat in the 
stomach. There is apparently no basis for the claim 
which is sometimes made that the acid of the apple sauce 
aids in the digestion of the pork. However, since apple 
sauce itself is a good food, and inasmuch as it has no 
harmful action but may perhaps give added relish to the 
pork, there is no reason why it should not be eaten. For 
the same reason cranberries may be eaten with roast 
turkey, although our experiments fail to show that they 
aid the stomach in its digestion of the turkey. 


Is it True That Chicken is Much More Easily 
Digested Than Beef, Veal and Lamb? 


O! ONE of the things which surprised those of us 
who were in close touch with our tests was the fact 
that chicken, either stewed, roasted or fried, on the aver- 
age, remained in the stomach fully as long as beef, veal 
or lamb. These three meats passed into the bowel in 
about three hours, the beef requiring a trifle less than 
three hours and the veal and lamb a little more, but the 
average time for chicken, in all forms except broiled, was 
nearly three hours and a half. It seems, therefore, that 
chicken, either stewed, roasted or fried, causes the stom- 
ach more worry than any of the ordinary meats (except 
pork) which constitute the bulk of man’s meat supply. 
On the other hand, our tests indicate that broiled 
chicken leaves the stomach more rapidly than any one 
of the meats just mentioned. 

In our experiments we made rather more tests upon 
roasted meats than upon meats cooked in other ways. If 
we compare the various meats on the basis of the roast 
meats we find that roast veal left the stomach first (in 
about two hours and three-quarters), with roast beef and 
roast lamb following in the order named, and that roast 
pork and roast chicken were about tied for fourth place 
at three hours and a quarter. There is thus a difference 
of only half an hour in the stomach digestion of the “‘fast’’ 
and ‘‘slow’’ roast meats. 


Is the Breast of Chicken More Digestible Than 
the Dark Meat? 


HERE is a deep-seated opinion that the white meat 

of the chicken is more digestible than the dark. So 
far as the stomach is concerned our experiments fail to 
verify this claim. The stomach poured out about the 
same kind of digestive secretion (gastric juice) upon the 
white meat as upon the dark and retained each about 
the same length of time. If we examine into the actual 
composition of these two kinds of meat we fail to find any 
basis for expecting the stomach to show favoritism in 
the matter. The dark meat contains a little more fat 
and somewhat less protein (the substances of the meat 
fibers), but the differences are too small to influence the 
digestive decision of the stomach. 

There is a tendency to look upon the meat of the tur- 
key as very similar to that of thechicken. The comparison 
holds fairly well for the light meat of the two fowls, but 
when we come to the dark meat we find that the turkey 
flesh contains over twice as much fat as the chicken 
flesh of the same color. The meat of the guinea hen is very 
similar in chemical composition to the white meat of 
the chicken; whereas the flesh of the duck is very high 
in fat and more closely approaches the dark meat of 
the turkey in this respect. 


Is ‘‘Cold-Storage Chicken’’ More Difficult to 
Digest Than Freshly Killed Chicken? 


UR tests indicate that the stomach is not very 

successful in differentiating between cold-storage 
chicken and the fresh article. The only apparent differ- 
ence noted was a tendency for certain stomachs to empty 
cold-storage chicken into the bowel a little more slowly 
than fresh chicken. The difference in any event was 
slight. Some of our cold-storage fowls had been in 
storage for five months and others for ten months, which 
period is the extreme limit allowed by the laws of the 
state of Pennsylvania. The storage chickens were some- 
times broiled, while at other times they were fried, 
roasted or stewed, and in every case the men who ate 
the chicken pronounced it very palatable. The stomach 
evidently concurred in this verdict. We hear much criti- 
cism of cold-storage products; but if the chicken is killed 
and stored by modern methods for the lawful periods of 
time there is no reason why it should not be considered 
proper food for anybody to eat. 


Which Makes Most Digestible Meat—Stewing, 

Roasting, Broiling or Frying? 

WE TESTED this question thoroughly in the case of 
/V chicken. Taking into consideration all experiments 

upon both fresh and cold-storage fowls, we found that 

the broiled chicken was more digestible in the stomach 

than chicken cooked in any other way. The average 
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DRIVEWAY and a garage need not 

interfere with planting. The cement 
tracks and well-arranged flower border 
leave little to be desired for further im- 
provements, 
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ORDERING the walk or drive at 

the side entrance to your home, 
either deciduous or evergreen shrubs can 
be used to make the approach more 
attractive. 
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and a pool. 
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have published may be had now in a ES 
Evergreens Well Selected and Freely Arranged are Always Attractive pamphiet form for 25 cents. Address Vines Will Cover a Multitude of Sins Where Gaudy Paint Fails 
Carey Edmunds, the Architectural De- 
Sacer pare roe red SORRENTO partment, Tue Lapis’ Pciin JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Small City Back Yards May Have a Wealth of Blossoms and a Pleasing Variety in Design Without Carving the Lawn Into Numerous Small Beds 
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Doctor’s Operating Cap of Bleached or Twilled 
Muslin. Useful Knitted Washcloth of Soft Cotton 
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Doctor’s and Nurse’s Operating Gown Made of Bleached or Twilled Muslin. Back 
Closing With Tape Ties; Belt of Same Material Tied at the Back 





HEN the needs of war arise the means of meeting them are not always 
promptly available and a vast amount of suffering is caused which could be 





























Hospital Bed Shirt, With Back Closing Fas- 
tened by Tapes— Comfortable and Durable 








~ prevented by such provision. But first of all it is very important that all supplies 


conform to the same standard. Therefore, to avoid loss of time and material, it 
is earnestly requested that the directions regarding quantities, preparation and 
packing be followed exactly in accordance with Red Cross standards. It is 
suggested that, where small groups or circles of volunteer workers are formed, 
each be responsible for the preparation of one class of supplies. This concen- 
tration of effort will likely result in more accurate work. A few correctly made 
garments are worth double the number badly made, which may be discarded 
when received by authorities. 








Pyjamas— E.asily Made Garments — Using Cotton Oxford (Domestic) Gingham 
or Seersucker for Summer Wear; Outing Flannel for Cold Weather 





Three Sizes of Surgical Gauze Pads With Tapes. 
Patient’s Operating Legging in Canton Flannel 





Bath or Convalescent’s Robe of Outing Flannel, Warm Cotton Bathrobe Cloth or 
Light-Weight Blanket. Finish With Cord Belt and Ties or Belt of Material and Buttons 











Much-Needed Bandages of Gauze in Different 
Sizes, Neatly Rolled and Tied 








Bed Socks (Above) to be Made of Outing 
Flannel, and a Shoulder Wrap (Below) Also 
Made of a Straight Piece of Outing Flannel 




















Samples of Surgical Dressings, Gauze Wipes or 
Sponges, Folded, With All Cut Edges Turned In 


NOTE—This page cannot show illustrations of all the garments and supplies, nor tell of the special requirements necessary for practical benefit and relief. Our readers are therefore asked to 
write direct for complete information to the Bureau of Supplies, Red Cross Headquarters, Washington, D.C., from which patterns also will be sent free upon request. The Manual of Voluntary Aid, 
price 25 cents, published by the National Committee of Voluntary Aid, at 1606 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C., contains valuable suggestions for methods, plans and recipes. 
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This Department is Conducted With the CoGperation of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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HE purpose of the Civil Service Reform 
Department of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubsisto confirm and strengthen 
public opinion in the belief that Civil Service 
Reform is a moral and financial aid to the solu- 
tion of many problems of public service, and to 
secure the enactment and enforcement of state- 
wide and national laws regulating all appoint- 
ments to and retention in the Civil Service. 

Recently, for the first time in the history of 
Presidential elections in the United States, 
credit ‘was very generally given to the women’s 
votes for the result of an election at the polls. 
With this entering into the national adminis- 
tration, and the conceded use of influence in the 
direction of public affairs, has come added and 
absolute necessity for women, more than ever 
before, to understand the application of scien- 
tific methods in the appointment and retention 
of employees to carry out the provisions of the 
reforms which are constantly being urged by 
our various departments of work and their com- 
mittees. 

The report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission shows that on June 30, 1915, there 
were 476,363 employees in the Executive Civil 
Service and that their annual salaries were esti- 
mated to aggregate $400,000,000. In addition 
to the Executive Civil Service there are approxi- 
mately 425,000 persons employed in the Civil 
Service of cities, counties and states within the 
boundaries of the United States, whose aggre- 
gate annual salary is estimated to be $300,- 
000,000. 

It is therefore evident that the army of peace 
and prosperity which pursues the industrial and 
professional businesses of the United States 
totals approximately 900,000 Civil Service em- 
ployees, with an aggregate annual salary of 
$700,000,000. Previous to the Great War the 
United States Army was limited by law to 
100,000 men, the appropriation for 1914-15 be- 
ing $94,229,047. 

This comparison is suggested to arrest atten- 
tion to the really vast army of civil employees 
to whose work in the main less attention appears 
to have been given on the part of the Govern- 
ment, which, after all, is ourselves. 


*OST of living for a Government, as for its 
individuals, is increasing, and therefore the 
need of trained experts for public service be- 
comes greater each year. There is scarcely an 
avenue of life from birth to death which is not 
to-day vitally connected with the administration 
of our Civil Service and the kind of employees 
which we are paying from our public taxes. 

The newer methods of Civil Service exami- 
nations are not, as many seem to believe, purely 
academic; they are practical and seek to obtain 
the most competent service through examina- 
tions prepared under authority of Civil Service 
Commissions that call to their aid men and 
women of highest professional experience to de- 
termine the kind of examination best adapted to 
obtain knowledge of the fitness of applicants for 
positions which are open at any given time. 

These examinations do not always require the 
presence of the applicants and may include 
among other things books written by the appli 
cant, pamphlets or theses on subjects germane 
to the work expected of the applicant who shall 
receive the appointment. On the other hand, if 
application is for work requiring (as in the fire 
department) agility in scaling walls and ladders, 
driving a fire engine or running an automobile, 
a physical test is given; as is also the case for 
playground attendant, physical director, plumb- 
ing and building inspectors and any other in- 
spectional positions. 

The exhibit assembled by the New York 
Municipal Commission and, through courtesy 
of its president, placed during the New York 
Biennial in the headquarters ‘of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Department contained among other 
things a list of persons examined and positions 
to which they had been appointed, with salaries 
given for each appointee. Also there were large 
photographs of playground and social-center ac- 
tivities, as well as samples of examination ques- 
tions for many of the positionsin the city service. 


‘T= National Civil Service Reform League 
presented twenty-four hundred pamphlets 
containing addresses delivered at various meet- 
ings of the league and the council of the league. 
These pamphlets and the pamphlet, “‘Oppor- 
tunities for Women in Federal Civil Service,” 
as well as outlines prepared by the General 
Federation Department members, were distrib- 
uted to members and visitors at the Depart- 
ment headquarters. 

The exhibit and books and papers furnished 
by a local Civil Service Reform editor, and by 
him later presented to the Department, formed 
another valuable aid in widening information on 
Civil Service subjects. Special interest was at- 
tached to the illustrations presented in book 
form showing practical examinations of the Civil 
Service Commission of Philadelphia. 

No man or woman could have examined these 
exhibits or listened to the able addresses on 





The Need of Civil Service Reform 
By Mrs. Frederick H. Cole 


Chairman of the Civil Service Department, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


State Institutions, 
the Common Sense 
of Civil Service Re- 
form, and Federal, 
State and Munici- 
pal Civil Service 
without feeling a 
personal responsi- 
bility in creating a 
wider knowledge of 
what the various 
commissions and 
employees to 
whom we are pay- 
ing these hundreds 
of millions of dol- 
lars are trying to 
accomplish in the 
transaction of our 
work, our public 
business, our play, 
and in the solution 
of our problems of 
land and of water, 
the assimilation of 
races, the educa- 
tion of all our nor- 
mal children and 
the institutional 
care and education 
of the subnormal 
and the sinning. 
It was with the 
thought of induc- 
ing a more inti- 
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Club Women and Civil Service 
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By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


\ , THEN the 
General 
Federa- 

tion began to urge 
upon the women’s 
clubs of the coun- 
try the study of 
Civil Service Re- 
form they would 
have none of it. 
“This is politics 
and it is a question 
for men and notfor 
women,” they said. 
The leaders 
worked against 
sorry odds in try- 
ing to overcome 
this prejudice. But 
when Mrs. Imogen 
B. Oakley, at that 
time chairman of 
the General F eder- 
ation Department 
of Civil Service Re- 
form, addressed 
the Biennial Con- 
vention at Chicago, 
Illinois, upon ‘‘ The 
Domestic Side of 
Civil Service Re- 
form,” she placed 
the matter before 
her audience in a 
new light, and 


mate acquaintance on the part of the public PIG many of them realized that, after all, know 


with its own opportunities and needs, that 
the Department issued, more than a year ago, 
its pamphlet on ‘Opportunities for Women 
in Federal Civil Service.’”’ And again the 
same thought was uppermost in planning work 
for the coming year, which includes coépera- 
tion with the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Training School for Public Service in New 
York City. 

In 1914 instruction was given to all state 
chairmen to urge that all public schools should 
teach the number and kind of state, county and 
municipal institutions and appointments and 
for what purposes these institutions are main 
tained by the taxpayers. Stereopticon slides or 
moving pictures were to be secured showing 
public buildings and grounds, and the Civil 
Service Reform Department was to coéperate 
with the Education Department and its state 
or municipal universities in the study of polit- 
ical science. 


AST year the request was made that each 
chairman of a State Federation through 
the clubs of the state make a survey and report 
the number and kinds of Civil Service posi 
tions open to women within the state, counties 
and municipalities, and where possible give 
salaries paid. 

Not long ago Mr. Logan W. Page, director 
of the Office of Public Roads, reported that we 
are spending two hundred million dollars an 
nually on roads, and made a plea for trained 
experts, and the application of Civil Service 
rules in the selection of employees, with the 
added argument that it would probably save 
fifty million dollars each year. 

In view of Mr. Page’s report, is it not time 
for the public to arouse itself to the enactment 
of a Civil Service law in every state, which 
shall become operative before the expenditure 
of the $75,000,000 which has been appropriated 
by the Federal Government to be used for road 
building upon the condition that the states 
shall expend the same amount? 

This is but one of many examples. Let us 
have our public-park service, our playgrounds 
of the Federal Government, also included in 
the classified service. 





ingly or otherwise, they had all the time been 
working toward the desired end under the 
simple name of “‘Civics.’’ 

“Our Civil Service,” said Mrs. Oakley, ‘‘i 
the outward and visible sign of our Govern- 
ment. It is the proof that our Government is 
not remote and impersonal, but very near and 
personal, and as the visible manifestation of 
the Government the Civil Service affects every 
citizen every hour of every day for good or for 
ill. The Civil Service affects us in the houses 
in which we live.” 


| ) aritianeciy this was one of the thoughts 

uppermost in the mind of that remarkable 
club woman of Indiana, Mrs. Albion Fellows 
Bacon, when she visited the homes of the 
poor of her state, where the lack of safe and 
healthful conditions so impressed her that she 
inaugurated a campaign for better homes in 
Indiana, lending now the force of her own 
charming personality, and again the pressure 
of the club to which she belonged, and finally 
the weight of the great body of organized 
women of the Indiana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Finally her efforts were crowned by success 
and a new housing law was enacted in 
Indiana and a new housing sense was aroused 
in the people of that great state. 

“The Civil Service affects us in the food we 
eat.”” This the women of the state of Wash 
ington found when Mrs. Overton G. Ellis, of 
Tacoma, headed a campaign for pure food. It 
is a story which has gone into the history of 
the state, and its far-reaching results are felt 
throughout the length and breadth of Wash- 
ington with its present force of woman food and 
health inspectors and its quickened conscience 
in all these matters. 

These women, and through their example 
many other women in Washington, have come 
to know that the safety and health of the 
people depend upon the honesty and efficiency 
of the food inspector. 

““The Civil Service affects us in the milk we 
use.”’ A realization of the need of efficient and 
rigid inspection of milk in Lima, Ohio, led 
the members of the City Federation to call a 











Civic Improvement Club of Newport, Oregon, Painting Rubbish Barrels 





pure-milk conference to which were invited dai- 
rymen, physicians, mothers, and members of 
health boards and organizations, as well as 
members of the women’s clubs. 

The city is now reaping the benefit of this 
conference, especially in the quickening interest 
in the health of its babies, which naturally 
grows out of such a conference. 

“Civil Service affects us in the water we 
drink.” The first group of women to meet this - 
proposition squarely were the members of the 
Era Club of New Orleans, Louisiana, with Miss 
Kate Gordon as leader. 

Foryearsthecity of NewOrleanshad depended 
for its water supply upon the rain water that 
was caught on the roofs of buildings and drained 
into huge cisterns. The waterworks service was 
poor and altogether insufficient, and there was 
a total lack of proper provision for the disposal 
of sewage. 

The Era Club was aroused and followed the 
direction of Miss Gordon with such good results 
that after much agitation of public opinion the 
property holders voted a two-mill tax for fifty 
years, to be used for a proper system of sewerage 
and pure-water supply. 

Up to that time this was the only time that 
the women of New Orleans had ever voted, and 
the result was conceded to be a great victory 
for civic righteousness. 


4{ ‘IVIL Service affects us in the air we 
~ breathe.”’ In St. Louis the smoke nuisance 
seemed almost unbearable and the Wednesday 
Club, with its fully five hundred members, 
attempted to arouse the proper authorities, 
called mass meeting of the women of St. Louis 
and presented the strongest speakers, both men 
and women, who attacked the problem from 
every possible standpoint—health, cleanliness, 
beauty and comfort. 

Out of this meeting grew the Woman’s Or- 
ganization for Smoke Abatement, with two 
hundred and fifty paid members at the close of 
this first meeting. The following day the num 
ber was increased to four hundred and later 
reached nearly fourteen hundred. 

Little by little the forces have been assem- 
bled, and to-day the small beginning of the club 
women has grown to a vast city-wide movement 
which bids fair to make St. Louis the smoke- 
free, clean and beautiful city which its loyal 
citizens are convinced it deserves to become. 

“The Civil Service affects us in the streets 
we walk upon.” In Newport, Oregon, the 
women found that the thousands of summer 
visitors were unchecked by the town authorities 
in their thoughtless throwing of paper, fruit 
peelings, tin cans and other refuse matter about 
the streets. 

The Civic Improvement Club of Newport had 
but few members and no funds available, but 
its members had large courage and, being deter- 
mined and energetic women, they asked the 
merchants to donate barrels to be used as gar- 
bage cans. 

These barrels were taken to an unused shed, 
and the club women, armed with green paint 
and paint brushes, made merry work of paint- 
ing the barrels, placing upon the side of each, in 
great white letters, the initials of their club: 
sal hae ye Dre 

When the painting was done the barrels were 
placed where the most rubbishaccumulated, and 
arrangements were made to have the barrels 
emptied each day. The result was a clean town 
backed by efficiency and energy, at least on the 
part of the club women. 


“ - HE Civil Service affects usin the morals of 

thecommunity.”’ May it*not be that the 
aroused interest in the inspection of motion- 
picture houses and other places of entertain- 
ment, to which work so decided an impetus has 
been given by club women in many of the larger 
cities and towns, is the best possible way of call- 
ing attention of the citizens at large tothe need of 
better and more intelligent inspectors of amuse- 
ments? 

The women of Chicago found, as a result of 
their survey, that twelve per cent of the thea- 
ters were poorly ventilated; twenty-one per 
cent of the auditoriums were too dark; only 
twenty per cent of the photoplays were classed 
as good, twenty-one per cent were actually bad, 
and the remaining fifty-nine per cent were con- 
sidered indifferent and not worth while portray- 
ing—at least, the pictures were not elevating 


to the mind. 

In Montclair, New Jersey, the women’s clubs 
furnish chaperonage at the children’s per- 
formances and report on all programs shown at 
the theaters. 

In conclusion, as Mrs. Cole has said: “The 
principle of the merit system is an essential 
principle in developing efficiency, honesty and 
contentment. It is generally conceded that no 
other organization has done more for reform 
movements in the field of child labor, improve- 
ment in the care of homes and home condition: 
and in public health and morals than has the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs.” 
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STUFFED EGGS WITH. 
ENTIRELY NEW FLAVOR 


The surprise of a new and de- 
licious taste to your stuffed 
would pay you even if you ha 
to take a lot of trouble making 
them. Yet these stuffed eggs 
may be made in a few minutes 
without any bother with dress- 
ings and seasonings. Halve the i 
hard-boiled eggs. Remove the 
yolks and rub them well with ~ 
an equal amount of Libby’s 
Deviled Ham, Fill the halves 
and press them together. Serve 
wrapped in frin tissue paper. 
Libby’s Deviled Ham has all the 
necessary seasoning and gives . 
the stuffed eggs a wholly diffex- _ 
ent zest. - a d ‘ : ra. 


Chefs - each a Cig 


specialist- 
prepare these foods for you 
Let their experience—their skill— 


give you dishes your husband 
will ask for often 


For fifty years, with infinite care and skill, Libby’s chefs— 
each one a specialist—have been perfecting Libby's meats for 
you, giving them ever more and more delicious flavor. 








































In 1861 Arthur A. Libby first conceived the idea of preparing 
corned beef, of putting it up in a package. The greater con- 
venience, the greater deliciousness of this meat, appealed to 
women everywhere. It was so exactly what women had al- 
ways wished for that they immediately wanted other meats 





YOU CAN’T SAY THERE’S NO NEW MEAT DISH, Now 
Rack your brains no longer. trying to think up a new dinner 
meat. Libby's Veal Loaf Fricassee is a wholly novel dish com- 
bining savory richness with delicacy; elaborate effect with ease 


of preparation. Heat Libby's Veal Loaf sliced, Libby's Vienna 
Sausage and Libby's Asparagus Tips together in a cream gravy. 
Garnish with parsley and serve piping hot. The richness of 


Libby’s meats and the fresh delicacy of the Asparagus Tips 
make your most blasé guest smile with enjoyment. 


prepared with the same skill and care. To-day Libby puts 
up dozens of different meats, each one the work of a chef who 
stands at the head of his profession—each one with all the 
goodness, the flavor that made the original Corned Beef so 
popular. 

The same ideal which has produced the utmost in flavor in 


NO NEED TO INSIST ON CHEERFULNESS 


You need not trouble to insist on cheerfulness at the meals 
when you serve Libby’s Corned Beef with — balls. Such 


conversation as they can spare time for will just naturally be 
extremely cheerful. Border a platter with dainty slices of 
Libby’s tender Corned Beef. Fill the center with small balls 
of potatoes fried; garnish with og The smooth tender- 
ness and delicate Teves of Libby’s Corned Beef make this 
dish a joy. 





Libby’s meats, has inspired the design and construction of 
their special meat kitchens. So marvelous are these kitchens 
that one hundred thousand people came last year to see them. 
These people were amazed at the flawless cleanliness, at the 
walls of pure white Tiffany enamel. They were astonished to 
see how skillfully Libby's white-clad chefs work. They were 
delighted to know what painstaking care these chefs use to 
make sure that nothing is ever left undone that could add 
to the perfection of the food they prepare. 


You, too, if you could see them, would want to add these 
white-enamel kitchens to your home. But, more than anything 
else, you would want Libby’s chefs to do the heavy part of 
your cooking—would depend on their skill to bring to your 
table meats so delicious that your husband will ask for them 
often. 










Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 191 Welfare Bldg., Chicago oe pay Sausaee 


If you live in Canada, address: Libby, MSNeill & Libby, of Canada, Ltd. “i 
39 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 




















THE PERFECT BREAKFAST DISH 


Your family will be in such a hurry to be- 
gin eating Libby’s Vienna Sausage thet 
they are apt to skip the fruit and cereal 
the mornings you give them this meat. 
Other dishes on the table seem tame 
when compared with the savory aroma, 
the rich, full favor of these sausages. 


DON'T LET THIS MAKE HIM 
LINGER TOO LONG OVER 
SUPPER 


You may find it impossible to make 
your husband stop eating when you 
serve this for supper. Or you can 
serve it for luncheon—it is just as 
delicious. Brown Libby's savory 
Vienna Sausage in a frying pan. 
~€rve on toast. Pour over it a 
white onion sauce made of three 
sliced onions, a cup of milk brought 
to a boil and seasoned. Strain 
and add two tablespoonfuls of 
cream. Dust with paprika. In 
Libby’s Vienna Sausage there is a 
Savory richness which is irresistible, 










A CHAFING DISH SUPPER TO MAKE 
THEM CRY “MORE” 


fee jeiey tenderness of Libby’s big slices of 
Dried Beef, with a creamy sauce makes an 
appetizing chafing dish meat. Melt one table 
spoonful of butter in a chafing dish. Add one 
tablespoonful of flour, stirring until thoroughly 
mixed. Pour in gradually two cups of milk; 
pepper to taste. hen hot, add the luscious 
slices from one package of Libby's Dried Beef. ° 
Cook four minutes and serve on toast. The 
flavor of Libby's Dried Beef is so delicious 
yose family will take third, fourth and fifth 
elpings if you don’t take care. 
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You can make appetizing, wholesome cake 
with half the usual number of eggs 


One of the advantages of Royal, a cream of tartar Baking Powder, is its use in saving eggs in the making of 
fine cakes, muffins, corn bread, etc. Just add about a teaspoon of Royal in place of each egg omitted and 
you will obtain excellent results and effect great economy. This applies equally well to nearly all baked 
foods and the following recipes are given as practical illustrations: 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE ROLL 
2 tablespoons melted shortening 
14 cup hot water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


1'4 cups flour 
ly teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
2 squares melted chocolate 
The Old Method Called for 4 Eggs 
DIRECTIONS:—Beat whole eggs. Add slowly sugar and boiling water; add 
vanilla, melted chocolate and melted shortening without beating. Add dry ingre- 
dients, which have been sifted together three times and fold in as lightly as possible. 
Pour into large baking pan lined with oiled paper (batter should not be more than 
\% inch thick), and bake in slow oven twenty minutes. When done, turn out on a 
damp hot cloth, spread with Royal icing and roll while warm. Cover with chocolate 
icing if desired. ROYAL ICING 
1 egg (white only) 
1g teaspoon salt 


1 cup granulated sugar 
¥% cup boiling water 
44 teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 14 teaspoon extract 
DIRECTIONS:— Boil sugar and water until syrup spins a thread. Pour over we'l 
beaten white of egg, beating well until cool; add baking powder and salt. Add extract. 
(For chocolate roll have icing made and covered with oiled paper to prevent crusting.) 


EGGLESS, MILKLESS, BUTTERLESS CAKE 
1 cup brown sugar 
1'¢ cups water 
1 cup seeded raisins 
2 ounces citron 
ls cup shortening 


1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1% teaspoon salt 
2 cups flour 
5 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


The old method (Fruit Cake) called for 2 eggs 


DIRECTIONS:—Put the first eight ingredients into saucepan and boil three 
minutes. When cool, add the flour and baking powder which have been sifted together, 
mix well. Bake in moderate oven in loaf pan (round tin with hole in center is best) 
for 35 or 40 minutes. Cover with white icing. 


WHITE ICING 


1'4 cups confectioner’s or powdered 
sugar 


2 tablespoons hot milk 
14 teaspoon melted shortening 
1 teaspoon flavoring 14 teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 
DIRECTIONS:—Mash lumps out of sugar and add milk slowly, stirring until 
smooth, add flavoring, melted shortening and baking powder; mix well and spread 
on cake, 


Booklet of recipes which economize in eggs and other expensive ingredients mailed free 


Address ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


Royal Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 
Made from Cream of Tartar, which has no substitute 


No Alum 











for making a baking powder of the highest quality 


No Phosphate 
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| Your Food Bills Can be Kept Down With His Assistance 
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Cutting Next Winter’s Bills Now 


OU can save a lot of money on canned 

goods next winter if you will plant now 
vegetables to be canned at home in summer. 
The high prices of canned goods in recent 
months, with no guaranty of lower prices next 
season, furnish incentive for a home garden. 

American women and girls are already mak- 
ing thousands of dollars in home canning of 
vegetables and fruits, as members of the 
Government-promoted canning clubs in every 
state. This year there is every reason to expect 
their work will be even more profitable. 

By planting a garden now, you can assure 
yourself or your daughter of a cheap supply of 
vegetables for canning during the summer. 
What and how to plant for summer canning you 
can easily learn by asking the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., or your own 
State College of Agriculture, or perhaps there is 
a near-by canning club you can join. 


A Plan for a City Back Yard 


TTHIS garden, a plan of which is shown in the 

I center of the page, was actually made in a 
city back yard twenty-five feet wide by seventy 
feet long. Without suggesting a single change, 
officials of the Department of Agriculture rec- 
ommend it as a guide to other home gardeners. 
A feature of this plan is that it is based on the 
two-and-three-crop system. Many city gardens 
fail to pay their owners because they do not 
plan to use the land again after the first crops 
have been taken, allowing the land to stand idle 
to the end of the season, when it might just as 
well be used for growing other vegetables. This 
plan is equally adaptable for smaller or larger 
It calls for intensive cultivation; and 
for such dense plant population to thrive, special 
attention must be given to the food and mois- 
ture supply of the land. 


spaces. 


Making the Soil More Productive 


A RICH sandy loam—a soil containing pro 
P portions of clay, sand and organic matter 
is the best soil for growing vegetables. If your 
soil is deficient in any respect, you can improve 
it considerably by proper treatment. 

Cray So1t—The particles of a heavy clay 
soil have a tendency to cling too closely to- 
gether, making a heavy compact soil which 
hampers root growth and moisture penetration. 
To such a soil it is often helpful to add organic 
matter—manure—and lime, giving 
thorough tillage and drainage; sometimes the 
addition of sand or fine coal cinders proves a 
remedy. Clay soil must not be worked when wet; 
if it sticks together it is too wet for working. 

SANDY Sor. Ina sandy soil the particles do 
not cling together enough, and so the rain is not 
retained and plant food is not held within reach 
of the roots. Such soil can be improved by add- 
ing clay, or loam, and thoroughly working it in. 
Turning in manure or green crops also improves 
a sandy soil by supplying more organic matter to 
close up the spaces. 


besides 


What Fertilizer Shall You Use? 


\ 


lizer. 


ANY people are not in position to obtain 
easily supplies of manure for use as ferti 

It is best, then, to rely on commercial 
fertilizers, which can be bought anywhere, al- 
ready mixed and ready for use. There are many 
of them on the market. Among them are cotton- 
seed meal, phosphate, dried blood and bone meal, 
and wood ashes. A complete mixed commercial 
fertilizer can be used at the rate of from five to 
ten pounds per one hundred feet of planting row. 

All fertilizers should be applied to the soil, 
and thoroughly mixed in, just before planting. 
Sometimes growth can be hastened or increased 
by subsequent application of fertilizer at inter- 
vals of three or four weeks. 


The Simplest Garden 
AN sARDEN reduced to its lowest terms may 
4 I 


ve made by planting only radishes, lettuce, 
beans, beets and tomatoes. This selection is par- 
ticularly recommended for children’s gardens at 
home or in connection with their school. Many 
grown folks, however, will find such a garden all 
that they care to undertake in the limited time 
allowed the city man or the busy woman. 

Here is about all you need to know about 
these vegetables, according to 
gardening specialists: 

RApISHES—Radishes are hardy plants and 
thrive best during the cool weather of early 
spring and late autumn. The seeds should be 
sown in drills, in rich, well-prepared soil, placed 
about half an inch apart and buried not deeper 
than one inch nor less than half an inch. When 
the plants are showing the second set of true 
leaves they should be thinned to stand from 
two to three inches apart in the row. 

Li TTucE—Lettuce is a hardy plant and 
thrives best during early spring and late autumn. 
I he seeds should be sown in drills in the open or 
In boxes in the window. If in the open, the seeds 
Should be scattered about half an inch apart 
along the row, and covered not more than half 


Government 


an inch with earth. Firm the earth well over 
the seeds, so as to bring the moist soil in contact 
with them. When the plants are well up, thin 
to six inches apart in the row. If the seeds 
were sown in a window box, hotbed, frame or 
greenhouse, transplant the young plants to 
stand two by two inches apart as soon as the 
seed leaves are well expanded, and when they 
begin to crowd they should then be transferred 
to their permanent places in the open, if, of 
course, the weather will permit. In the field they 
should stand at least six inches apart each way. 
BreANsS—Beans are tender 
plants. They cannot endure 
frost and will not stand trans- 
planting well. It is best to wait 
and plant the seeds of this 4 


A Plan for a City 
Back Yard 


All These are Ready to Help You 


HERE is not a man, woman or child in these 
United States who cannot get assistance in 
the making of a home garden if he or she will 
but ask for it. The services of scores, hundreds 
even, of garden experts, including scientists and 
teachers, are at the disposal of any who will 
accept them. There is hardly a detail or prob- 
lem of gardening, in any of its forms, but that 
you can get the best skill in the country to help 
you withit. The only thing that is necessary is 
the ability to read and write, 
and enough enterprise to ask 
for what you need. 
Here are the places where 
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the work until severe frosts 4 PAVEMENT v or Senator in Congress, at 
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are past. | lant in rows one >of | reer terre inns foment rece | t Washington, _you can get 
foot apart, placing the seeds | v seeds from his annual allot- 
about two inches deep at in- «|X ‘y |e ment. 
tervals of sixinches. Keep the ™ A Bi 4 “2 From the Department of 
soil loose and free from weeds. Bi 3{ GRASS ig v Agriculture, at Washington, 
Brrets—Beets, while they 4 $ tie @ oD: C., you can get Bulletins 
are hardy and can be planted . : or circulars relating to any 
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and lettuce, require a longer ° 4) j al bli. Simply write and say what 
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’s Ideal Plan 


you are willing to take the 
time, learn all you need to 
know about gardening. 


es Department 











A PLANTING TABLE 
How, WHen, WHat AND ITlow Muci ro PLANT IN A Row 100 Freer Lonc. Tut Amount 
SHOULD BE VARIED ACCORDING TO THE ACTUAL LENGTH OF Your Row 
SEEDS OR DISTANCE FOR PLANTS READY FOR 
KIND OF | plants ri rO STAND DEPTH gt oe ee USE AFTER 
} VEGE QUIRED FO! or rim be j shai PLANTING 
N OPEN GROUND x | 
| TABLE |100 KrEE1 O1 ROW PLANTS APART |PLANTING] ° : pproximatel 
ROW APARI IN ROWS DAYS 
Beans, 
bush . 1 pint 18 to 24 in Sor8to ft. 'g to2 in April to July 10 to 65 
3eans, 
pole 'y pint sto4rit sto 4ft. }to2in May and June 50 to 80 
Beets 2 ounces 12 to 18 in. 5 or Oto ft. 1 to 2 in. \pril to August 60 to 80 
Cabbage, 
early 14 ounce 24 to 30 in. 12 to 18in. » in. March and April 90 to 130 
Cabbage, 
late ly ounce 4 to 36 in 16 to 24 in. lg in. May and June 90 to 130 
Carrot 1 ounce 18 to 24 in 6or7 to ft. » in, April to June 75 to 110 
Lgounce 
Cauliflower 60to75 2to 2! ft. 15 to 18 in. ho in, April to June about &4 
plants) 
Celery Ve ounce 18 to 36in $to8in. lo in. May and June 120 to 150 
Corn,sweet 4 pint 30 to 36 in. 30 to 36 in. 1 to 2in May to July 60 to 100 
Cucumber ly ounce ftooft 4to Oft. 1 to 2in April to July 60 to 8&0 
Eggplant ly ounce 24 to 30 in 18 to 24 in. 'y to lin May and Jun 100 to 140 
: . : . \ug. and Sept 
ale } > 3 2 ' 2 'g in. - 90 20 
Kale . 4 ounce 18 to 24 in. 18 to 24 in. 911 Mar. and Apr to 1 
Kohl -Rabi | 14 ounce 18 to 24 in. 4 to 8in. V4 in. March to May 60 to 80 
Lettuce ig ounce 12 to 18 in. 4to6in. 'g in Mar. to Sept 60 to 90] 
Muskmelon | !4 ounce 6to Sit. Hills 6 ft lto2in May and June 120 to 150 
Water- Drills 2 to 3 ft 
; , unce 8 0 ft. pag ; 2 ay and ie 84 1 98 
melon | 1 oun to 10 ft Hills 8 ft. 1 to 2 in May and Jur Oo 
: S ! March to M; | 
Mustard 4 ounce 12 to 18 in. for 5toft. lg in. aes : ; z 60 to 90 
eptembe 
Okra 2 ounces 3 ft > ft 1to2 May and Jun 98 to 11 
Onion,seed 1 ounce 12 to 18in tor 5to ft ,»> to lin March to M 130 to 150 
Onion, set 1 quar 12 to 18 in 4or 5toft. 1 to 2in papas 90 to 120 
4 of sets Feb. to M | 
Parsley 14 ounce 15 in. 3to4in g in \pril 30) 
Parsnip ly ounce 18 to 24 in Sor6otoit to lin Mare to Ni 125 to 160 
Peas 1 to 2 pint 30 to 36 1Stoft. Jto3n March to J 10Oto &O 
Pepper . lg ounce 18 to 24 in 15 to 18 in. Ma id J 100 to 140] 
> 5 lbs.,or | 
oo 9bu.per 24 to 36in 14 to 18 in. 4 it larch to June 80 to 140) 
rish . spe | 
May and June 
Potato, 3\bs.,o1 sto Sit tain. 3 in eg plant 140 to 160] 
Sweet 75 slips 1 hotbed in 
\pr 
Pumpkin 14 ounce 8 to 12 ft Hills 8 to 12 ft 1 to 2 in May to Jul 100 to 140 
Radish . 1 ounce 12 to 18 in 8 to 12 tolt. ly to lin Mar. to Sept 20to 40 
Salsify 1 ounce 18 to 24 in. 2to4in. 4 to Lin. Early spring 120 to 180 
i “s . sept. or very > 
Spinach 1 ounce 12 to 18 in 7 or 8toft. 1 to 2 in early spring 30 to 60 
Squash, | A . 
bush . 14 ounce 3to 4 ft Hills 3 to 4 ft. 1 to 2 in May and June 60 to 80 
Squash, F ‘ : 
late . 14 ounce 7 to 10 ft Hills 7 to9 ft. 1 to 2 in May and June 120 to 160 
Tomato. | % ounce 3to4ft. 3 ft. 1g to lin May and June 100 to 140 
Turnip. . | % ounce 18to24in.| 6or7toft. Yto win March to July 60 to 80 
2 | | | 








Your Street Cleaner Can Help You 


ARDEN experts at Washington make this 

suggestion to city dwellers: It is a good 
plan to interest the man who cleans the street 
near your house. He can, if he will, furnish you 
with street sweepings which you can use for 
fertilizer. If this manure is used for fertilizer, 
cover the ground you are going to plant to a 
depth of from two to four inches. Be sure, 
however, that such sweepings are not from 
roads soaked with automobile oil drippings or 
grease. Otherwise it will kill, instead of helping, 
plant growth. 


How to Test Your Soil 


OU can tell when your soil is ready for 

planting by taking up a handful of it at a 
depth of from three to four inches from the 
surface. Close your fist on it, and then open 
out your fingers again. If, upon relaxing your 
hold on the lump of dirt, it gradually falls apart 
it is in fit condition to be spaded, fertilized and 
prepared for planting. If you use manure for 
fertilizer, spade it in at least a foot deep, and 
then make the soil fine and compact by work- 
ing it over and over, and smooth the top off 
evenly. 


The First Step Toward a Garden 


“LEAN up your back yard. You can’t expect 
to successfully grow vegetables on a space 
that is covered with all the odds and ends ac- 
cumulated during the winter. Pick out the 
pieces of wood, brick and mortar often found 
in a city yard; don’t stop with merely clearing 
the space you are going to plant. Clean up the 
whole place. 


A Suburban Garden Chart 
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“ - —— FARLY SWEET CORN, FOLLOWED BY TURNIPS 

“ oa — LATE SWEET CORK ——— 

” —— OWARF L/MA BEANS — a PPE = 
“ TOMATORS £60 PLANT ——— 


The United States Government’s Ideal Plan 


for a Garden 30 Feet by 60 Feet 


A National Campaign for Gardens 


ire National American Woman Suffrage 
Association has undertaken a nation-wide 
campaign to promote gardening by women. 
Instructions for home gardening have been 
placed in the hands of every suffrage organi- 
zation in the country through the medium of 
the state suffrage organizations. Every local 
uffrage body has been urged to invite women 

whether suffragists not—-to pledge them- 
selves to do as much home gardening as they 


or 


can. 

The efforts of those who thus pledge them 
elves to gardening will be aided by the creation 
of local committees to supply leadership and 
instruction in community and home gardening. 

This program calls for the special encourage- 
ment of children’s gardens, through proper or- 
ganizations of groups, provision of competent 
leaders and teachers, and plans for exhibits of 
garden products, and the offering of prizes for 
the most successful. 

This national campaign whose purpose is to 
increase food production through home gardens 
is under the direction of Mrs. Henry Wade 
Rogers, Treasurer, National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Rest Location for a Home Garden 


WW? H plenty of land to select from, you 
hould try to locate your garden on land 
the 


loping slightly toward east or the south. 


Depth to Plant Seeds 


“THE proper depth to plant seeds depends 
| pon four thing 
Che size of the seed 
Method of germinating. 
linene of the soil. 
lemperature of the soil. 
Small seeds should be planted shallow, about 


a quarter of an inch deep. They should be 
planted quite thickly so that the strength of 
ill will help the tender plants to break through 
the Large should be planted 
about one inch or one inch and a half deep if 
the seed leaves are lifted above the surface, asin 
beans and melons. If the seed leaves are left in 
the ground, as in peas, plantings may be made 
four inches deep or more. Seeds like corn may 
be planted still deeper, as the young shoots are 
well protected when coming up through the 
soil. If the soil is heavy and cold, seeds should 
be planted slightly less deep than in warm, 
finely divided soil. 


urlace, seeds 
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SK lati 
The automobile has come into your life perma- [i 
nently—or it soon will—to serve your conven- ‘a 


ience and pleasure, day in, day out, on down 
through the years. 


Its appeal is irresistible. 
It is a fundamental factor in modern everyday life. 
It rides the road to happiness. 


If you purchase a car this season, there are new 
facts for your consideration which should sim- 


Light Fours plify the task of selection. . 

Weis ; 05 ° ° 

rene + = Mem ~©6 Your aim should be—undoubtedly is—to secure 
Country Club. $795 the most your money will buy—the dominant 


value among cars of the class that suits your 
need and your purse. 


Public approval has put Willys-Overland products 
in second position in point of production within 
the short period of eight years. 











; Big Fours ae : j 
— This year Willys-Overland Motor Cars comprise 
oll 033 the most comprehensive and varied line ever 
Coupé... $1250 built by any one producer. 

Sedan... $150 FN . ‘ 
or : Phe economies of our greater production are shared 
alike by every car in the line. 

Touring Car prices range between $695 for the 
roomy easy riding, 106-inch wheelbase, five pas- 
senger Overland Light Four, to $1950 for the 
big luxurious, 125-inch wheelbase, seven pas- 

Light Sixes : ; ; " ald 
senger, cight cylinder Willys-K night. 
Touring . ROK ° a ° 7) 
Roadtie 070) =6Tn between there are Big Fours, Light Sixes and 
Coupe . yo the Willys-Knight Fours. 
Scdan . $1585 tee 

Body designs range from roadsters and sport models 
to sedans and limousines, 

In thus broadly applying the established Willys- 
Overland policy of greater production— greater 
economy, higher quality, lower price— we extend 

Willys-Knights the benefits of our economical advantages to 
etka. asses include virtually every class of purchaser. 
Four Coupé . $1650 The Willys-Overland dealer is in a peculiarly pleas- 
Four Sedan , $1950 es 2 J : 
Ss Ficiatlas B10S0 ant position to frankly and honestly discuss with 4 
; Kight Touring. $1950 you your needs and requirements in a motor car. 


Ieor whatever your need he has the car to fill it and 
he is prepared to demonstrate to you that he is 
offering you the dominant value among cars of 
its kind. 

See him today—talk it over—let him show and 
demonstrate the car you ought to own to ride 
the road to happiness. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Overland and Willys-Knight Motor Cars 
** Made in U.S, A.” 


All prices f.0. b. Toledo 


Subject to change without notice 
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mer brings the need 
for the lighter mate- 
rials, such as cretonne 
and linens, of which 
these illustrations 
show new adapta- 
tions. The garden girl 
must have her outfit 
ofapron, hat and bas- 
ket before she is really 
ready for work. This 
basket is a new and 
bright idea—an old 
wooden affair covered 
with a gay cretonne. 
The handy bureau 
pocket for little be- 
longings is held to the 





workbag. 











taint etn 





Luncheon Cloth With Applied Cretonne 


Large Service Tray of Porch Luncheon Set 














Useful Small Tray Belonging to 
the Luncheon Set 





Handy Double Bag, Stitched 
Down the Center—Open Sides, 
Closed Top 









covers, and bags, table 
covers, cushions, 
trays and luncheon 
sets are all included 
in the new cretonne 
and linen furnishings 
for summer, in colors 
most becoming to the 
wearer or harmonious 
with house decora- 
tions. A Spanish ef- 
fect is given in the 
apron of cretonne and 
lace. The luncheon 
set, of which five 
pieces are illustrated 
on the left of this 
page, is a clever adap- 


cloths and doilies. 





Covering for a Worn Table Top. 


“25D of, 


eoceees Tees 


oh 
Z£ 
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side of the drawer tation of cretonne, } 
with pushpins. The showing how different ff’ A 
new outing cane now motifs may be cut and if \\ 
carries with it a fancy applied to linen tray if ‘ aie 


Linen With Cretonne Border 








Separate Tray for Fruits or Ites—Cretonne Appliqué 
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F on ( ‘ent 4 oy OF EA IP eh ar ( ‘ e rder | ia 

Or VOI LAGe, rOoren Or Garden pe 
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anc 

ref 

OTH for indoor ORCH and bazaar AGE 

and outdoor uses aprons, pincush- ed. 

the coming of sum- ions, caps, yardstick _ 








NOT E—-The handwork of special designers is shown in these illustrations, the originals of which cannot be found in the shops. Descriptions of the articles have, therefore, been prepared and will be 
| mailed to any reader who desires them, on receipt of 4 cents in stamps (to cover the cost of material and the service) and an addressed, stamped envelope. Address the Needlework Editors, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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oe HE cup that cheers,” 
daintily served, adds 
the crowning touch to many 
an outing, and tea rooms 
nowadays are almost uni- 
versally included in our 
itineraries. Indeed, these 
charming little landmarks, 
to be found ontraveled roads 
and byways, offer not only 
refreshments and conven- 
iences to the tourist but 
a practically sure money- 
making venture for girls. 

















































































Suggesting the Name “Rest-a-While” 
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NLY a limited selection 

of linen and chinaware 
could be illustrated here, but 
especial thought has been 
given to simple, harmonious 
effectsin these designs, about 
which detailed information 
may be found on Page 73, 
with suggestions also for tea- 
room plans. Perhaps you 
are thinking of starting a tea 
room this summer and are 
looking for new ideas that 
may be easily carried out. 
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= ITE the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tearso easily. Cut along the dotted 
ines, and slip the doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand 
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Start her right 
on the first bite 


Start your children on home- 
made bread, and teach them 
thrift—home baking. 


Aneminent authority says: “‘If 
your children do not possess a 
very keen appetite for bakers’ 
bread try. homemade _ bread 
and note the sudden increase 
in the youngsters’ bread con- 
sumption,” 


Use Yeast Foam 
Bake at Home 


Yeast Foam has been making most 
of America’s good homemade bread 
for nearly forty years. 


You take fewer chances if you use 
Yeast Foam because it is reliable. 

A 5-cent package makes ¢/zrty loaves. 

Be sure to follow the 

easy directions 


On every 
package. 


WE Tele Yeast 
a Yeast Foam 
ust the same A pelt ot 

Except in name 1 Pg Mh) 


Magic Yeast is Sold Principally on the en y =\ As ak 
- EE SIC EINIIs 


‘AND~- 4, 


Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
Northwestern Yeast Co., Inc., S ser Vore} 
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Doub! 


My} 
whene\ 
bends i 
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affect r 

Such 
doubte 
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UU UU a TT DOOM ot TOUT OU rt 


“See What I’ve Ironed in an Hour 
With the Simplex Ironer!”’ 


“T feel as fresh as when | started! I formerly spent an entire forenoon | a 


doing the same ironing, and when | had finished— my feet and back ached = 
and | was tired out for the day! 


Qrrarr 








Pe 


Wha 
off’s P 
measul 
measu! 

Tak 
half n 
eighth 
out bhi 


THIN UU, MPU UE 
JULUUDUDRUGEDGRUDDETRUUREDS OUR TTRCUDTERORTIIT 


and cc 
ness? 
Abo 
studyi 
the ke 


“Now, I iron my Table and Bed Linen, including Lace Doilies, Center i intern 
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: : | will we 
5 . ° 3 to str 
: Pieces, Dresser Scarfs and fine Bedspreads; the Children’s Play Clothes, my ia 3 
: own House Dresses and Lingerie, and all the family Underwear with the iy 

= z 1OnS 
E ; suffici 
IMPLEXJRONER || 
E j Hoy 
= z manne 
The “Simplex” is the BEST, the QUICKEST, the EASIEST é 

: and the CHEAPEST Way to Iron ' 
E Best, because the even heat and uniform pressure Easiest, because there is no lifting or pushing of Sa 

z produce a beautiful finish not obtainable with a hand heavy irons and no necessity of standing and walking 

: iron. The perfect control insures straight edges, which for hours. ‘ 
: distinguish hand ironing from ordinary mangle work. Cheapest, because the total expense is only 3 to 4 . that | 
: Quickest, because it will iron in | hour what ordi- cents for an average ironing—much cheaper than : them 

: narily will take 4 hours to do with a hand iron. heating hand irons of any kind. : Sd 

Electric Drive Sim- * Reet see dona " Sag Mbp saedegan  oabedgonn : 7 

: homes supplied with Can be had on > ing machine user. pce eey ae acliabenaceat é throu 

sctiectt”” | Eaay Bayments SA | we 

z and on Trial— in Abundance.” It i S 

z x prices $30 and SE, osama | will show you the E wale 

2 up. The Sim- a "al many different ar- 5 woulk 

: plex is durably a a | ond the amall time : me 

H made to last a required for each Z Bata 
: lifetime. —a table cloth in A ecu f 

| i Eight sizes. three minutes,etc. E that 
| . “ 
| &>,, AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY .¢@ ne 
OTC 503, 168 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO y — 

OE ee a RR EN RE TERE TT = asi 
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Jlofmann 


Playing Wrist Staccato Rapidly 


Please tell me what I can do to enable 
me to play wrist staccato very fast with- 
out fatiguing the arm. 

SOUTHERN STUDENT. 

Change your wrist staccato for a little 
while to a finger or arm staccato, thus 


giving the wrist muscles a chance to rest 
and regain their strength. 


SS ~ 


S 


When March Tempi Vary 
ci iv ‘ idea as mM 
Kindly give me some idea as to the edt 


proper tempo for the first part of Chopin’s aE 
“Funeral March” from the sonata, opus 
Sus M. A. 


The tempo of a march is determined 
by the avowed or implied purpose of the 
march. A funeral procession will naturally 
move more slowly, to mark the gravity of 
the occasion, than, for example, a troop 
of soldiers. 


eS 
ASS 


<< 
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Some Good Concert Pieces 


Double-Jointed Fingers a Handicap Please give me the names of some 


pieces of about the quality and difficulty 
of Mozart’s C minor Fantasia, Haydn’s 
Variations in F minor, etc. I want them 
as fine in quality as these but not so fre- 
quently played. MILDRED. 

Beethoven—Sonata, opus 7. Mendels- 
sohn—Fantasy, opus 28. (For brilliancy 
you may use Mendelssohn’s Etude, opus 
104, No. 2, which can be worked out very 
effectively.) Schubert—Impromptu, opus 
142, No. 1. Bargiel—Suite, opus 31, 
from which you may select any part. 
Grieg—Holberg Suite, opus 40, also for 
selection. Brahms—Ballades, opus 10, 
Nos. 1 and 2, and any of his numerous 
Intermezzi, Caprices, etc. 





SS 





BZ 


My right thumb is double jointed and 
whenever I press a key hard the thumb 
bends inward. Practicing holding it out 
does not seem to help. Will this trouble 
affect my playing? CONSTANCE. 


povnenenseeeneene 


uti 


PSPS 


Such a structure of the hand is un- 
| doubtedly a handicap, but it can be over- 
| come by close attention while studying. 
You should never strike a note with your 
thumb unless the thumb is curved in- 
ward, with the second joint well out. 
Constant watchfulness while practicing 
will result in your always using it thus. 


SSS 
>SSoe 
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Acquiring a Good Tone 





How can I acquire a round, full tone 






































Always Keep the Wrist Loose \ y 
on the piano and play it with different STITT TTT PAAUAANSHAAHNGAUSAAAADLAGENOEANOALANAO MMS | y P \ 4, 
degrees of force from pp to ff? S. P. ee er 4 ir Shall I use a loose wrist or arm in WV \p 
. e ” E= Josef Hofmann Sei practicing the right hand part of the \\ 4 
For melodies use the pressure of the (CE Sle of Choota itade. opus 2%: Ne. 7? 4) p 
fingers and let the weight of the arm S wd at NA hed Het dN UI 
REG. I] iF, 


bear down upon them. For less plastic 
tones reduce this pressure by lifting the 
arm slightly away from the keys, so that 
its weight bears less upon the fingers. In 
chords, octaves, etc., for a full but not 
energetic tone drop your hand—supported by 


SxS 


’ ELLEN. 


S 
—~— 


Mee — — Se — of git The wrist should always be loose, as a 
VK BK aa PBR A constant tension expands the muscles and 

: thereby closes the veins. This shuts off 

the circulation, which in its turn causes 

A Hard Measure From Debussy an early exhaustion of the arm. Besides there 


gered 





BALL YARN 


Another Creation 


THEE 


Zé 


= ° . rf eae $ ° e ° ° q) 

: the arm—heavily upon the keys. For still isin this particular étude—which is more like a MM ‘Ki ) 

= stronger ne hon —s ig — and at the Will you please tell me how this measure duet or nocturne—no occasion for tightening for eedlewor Cy gp 

FA same time let the fingers hit the keys. from Debussy’s “‘Les Collines d’Anacapri”’ i the wrist or the arm. On the contrary, play tl 

A :bussy’s ‘‘Les Collines d’Anacapri”’ is y, play the A Pe: 

z played and counted? MR OG. melodies by weight touch and the accompani- “ly OMEN who delight | qp 

= Pedaling the Rachmaninoff Prelude ment as well as the ornamental runs with the bo mmeeet:l-abelcamm orer-Tenataen| (7 
: - ; = —— en lightest kind of finger touch. } 





=~ 


things will welcome Bucilla 
Ball Yarns, a distinctively 
new development in fine 


What is the correct pedaling in Rachmanin- 
off’s Prelude in C sharp minor, beginning with 
measure thirty-six and continuing for eight 


aS 
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Finding a Hidden Accent 
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oiiiamene’ Mrs. G. W. H. How can I find the accent in the second part oe ae n . 
Take th ee de seas of Chopin’s Waltz in C sharp minor? wot steds. ‘I hey are beau- , 
4 | ‘ake the pedal with the beginning of every a y tifully wound in balls. con- gp 
5 | half measure, but hold it only during four po ; ; - ‘ 
A eighths. This will insure the pedal effect with- I he primary accent is, of « ourse, always to be venient for working, and are qb) 
| out blurring the harmonies. The downward stemmed notes of the right considered, but it 1s Ol good effect also to serhne made in an exclusive vari- 4 
= hand go, of course, together with the chord, but tuate the last note he each figure aries. of ety fesa styles in Nt sivas fash y 
Patience Will Overcome Faults the finger that plays these notes should be COUFS€), except in the first measure. At the last iets pease : f) 
} _ stretched forward slightly beyond those that Pgh ge Age may accentuate that note also in Dy resale ho)lamere) olmcme tele mc ter- 16 (i 4 
In playing Chopin s Waltzes I have trouble in strike the chord, in order to give them promi oo BER Tames ie Perfect Yarn for Every }) 
z striking the little finger of the left hand firmly nence. As for the counting, divide the measure " : - q vat p 4 
= and correctly. How can I overcome this weak- into two halves and make in the first half a A Purposeless Change of Signature Purpose. ff 
é san? triplet and in the second half a couplet. ; , 4 ; re : 
= NESS! LoulsE. P . I What is the reason for the second part of Learntheease and delight fh 
: Above all, patience! Take your time while : Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody being writ- d ; welel els rg nI y 
5 studying and be sure to strike correctly astoboth Too Much of One Composer Dangerous a tS di - he tg J 7 if ie of crocheting and knitting 
: ; ten in C sharp major, when it Is In reality the th these a ‘arns by df) 
= the key and the finger position. If you strike : é ; pag with these new yarns Dy yy) 
FE right often enough in succession and without In what order shall I take up the Mozart So- same as the D flat major which precedes it? selecting one of the new 
= i interrupting the succession by wrong notes, it natas Nos. 1, 7, 14 and 17, Edition Peters, in Orpway. B “iI, » 1] Varh Pacheses 4 
= will become a good habit, just as it is a bad habit order to obtain the best results? Is it a good I have looked in vain for a signature of C ucilla Ba sara ae Kages, fp 
E to strike wrong. Avoid haste and—carelessness. plan to read something from Mozart every day? sharp in my edition. In saying such change of another Bucillaachievement ) 
E ‘ ADELAIDE. signature is purposeless, you are right. which enables vou to pur- ff) 
5 Study Bach’s Two-Part Inventions Thee aii , Pere en ia es ros 
= “ : : is not a bad plan because it will keep your : : = ? e ware 
FS - P >; i - 's “Eraea” iti : ase é lore | Seale YACK- dh 
3 ti what nedes ined Cask: Vedat tecen, Se al mind pure; but you have no doubt Sebastian Bach’s “Free” Compositions chase a neat, sealed pack q} 
z . ee eee vers heard that even the best things of life lose both “ares Aes at Bach’s F J age all necessary yarns, 
2 tions be studied? I have had four in this order: ae: eee 7 ORT PE, IR spe fer eta What is meant by saying that Bach’s French > ; ff 
5 sacs : s their flavor and effect if taken too persistently. oie ae : sigs i trimming materials and full q 
z 8, 13, 14, 4. Is this right? L’INCONNU. Read some sterling music every day, but do not and English Suites and Partitas are “rather free : ¢ : 
= I suggest that eight of these Inventions are Confine your reading to Mozart alone; it mayin 1! style”? TELLER. instructions for making any 41} 
z sufficient, if thoroughly mastered. The order time make your taste one sided. You may take There is such a thing as a “strict” counter- garment you choose. 
z would then be 8, 15, 13, 4, 1, 10, 9, 14; but re- the sonatas up in the order in which you have __ point, and there is also a “free” counterpoint in a : 
E member I do not prescribe—I only suggest. enumerated them. which stric tness of imitation is abandoned in : Send for ait: Bucilla ele Elan 
ES ) favor of melodic beauty. This freedom was one ‘ FREE 
= Not a Strictly Counted Measure Where Discretion May be Used of the great musical virtues of Bach, which is Package Circu ar 
Z eS - especially noticeable in the Partitas. After all, eat ak the came 
How is this measure from Rubinstein’s “‘ Ka- Should the last five ee ee eee Sinding’s they are Suites; but, by selecting pieces other : oe oH ee Saspel Mego 0 K 
= mannol Oainow’® to he counbed? E.P “ Rustle of Spring” be played with a firm touch, than dance pieces, he had to give them a differ- Porch Jacket and Child's Sweater 
: , 2 or should the music gradually die away? ent name and hence called them Partitas—that shown, it illustrates a pleasing 
= pet —— t E. F. M. is, made up of a number of separate “ parts.” variety of beautiful and useful 
: “s 4 + # TI ee ae oy ee articles, especially Spring and 
E Z = 1e composer says nothing about its “dying An Easier Way to Play a Trill Somer Wiaay, 
FE * r | away’’; he does not change the fortissimo mark. 
z You mee however, consult your taste in this I find it impossible to make this trill in Cho- \ Also get your copy of the it 
= es $4 ra 2 piece: if you think of ‘“‘gentle spring youmay —_pin’s Waltz in G flat in the proper tempo. How Bucilla Ball Yarn Blue Book, 
= ey =< close pianissimo, but if you have spring on your can I play it? Wien M4) Vol. 8—just out—10c. Features 
- eT a mind as the conqueror of winter the end must : - 4 | a wide assortment of attractive, 
= be strong. 2 seasonable articles for crocheting 
' . . oo = or. knitting, with full working 
3 As there is no division indicated it is plain Ihe Use of the “Practice Clavier 7 - berry ee er | ieacucions. 
g that Rul it to be divided : : 
E ona a aa ee. al nants Play Do you recommend the use of the practice ar . q, All Bucilla Products are Sold 
= them evenl > to the end with, possibly, a very clavier? What are its special advantages or Play it this way if your technic «4 sufficiently by Dealers Generally 
= little ) J : i ss : , » I ? he shy disadvantages? OUESTIONER developed to admit of the five notes to an eighth; 
3 ittle more ‘slowness and weight on the first é é i ; ane otherwise play only the first three of the five: | ie BERNHARD 
5 three or four notes. If you mean by a “‘ practice clavier”’ one that a) | ULMANN CO 
z is totally mute or soundless I must refer you to ay cig ——_ | ' : : = INC ; 
5 The Proper Number of Scales to Teach Schumann’s dictum: “ You cannot learn speak Biko 2 = - oes re RU ad ° 
4 ing from the dumb.”’ Are you aware that musi 5 = = 107m Grand St. 
2 Should the sharp scales be taught all the way is a language? | =6New York 
through to B sharp, or should the teacher stop : : 
at C sharp and begin with the flat scales? A Quarter Rest Above a Note An Extravagant but Not Wrong Method 
Stop by all ane with O-aharo 3 Kindly tell me what a quarter rest above a I have noticed a new wrist motion whic h con 
= a Secans os hoger A >the prsah A he : What note means. Mrs. B. sists of attacking each note pig hee — raised 
E eas 3 «sss cc scan eet ‘ P “n, ¢ : > iss <, letting the wrist 
: would be the use of worrying a poor, innocent It means that to the part in progress anot her and the n, as the note are be ‘ ¢ t is a sae 
= pupil with scales which have only a theoretical part is added, and that this added part is to fall far below the finger board. tis called “deep 
= but no practical existence in music? I should — enter, or to join the other, upon the next quarter. fall”? and is exceedingly ungrac eful to witness. 
: not omit, however, to tell the pupil Do you know anything of its ad- 
2 that we could write in either vantages? G: Bre: 
2 twe elve sharps or twelve flats; but This nt to onde o Metia uae 
. tht the two signs serve, to. do MR. HOFMANN’S ANSWERS uTis method is only » tle ex 
= away with su x 1 neces- : c avagance s) g. 
sity. I th such a frightful n i I‘ THE years that Mr. Hofmann has conducted this page in Taz Home JouRNAL always well to relax the wrist after 
any ton ality can be enh: pine he has answered thousands of questions that naturally have arisen in piano striking, which will, of course, 
cally y aoedbees zed that the combined playing on the part of Home Journa readers, His answers to a wide selection produce a slight dropping of the 
number of ratte and sharps would of these questions have now been collected in a single volume, published by wrist. This dropping should be 
J always be twelve; ha ol will Doubleday, Page & Co., and the book is most enthusiastically recommended to the natural result of relaxation and 
- better understand ond fre 1 happy Home Journal pianists. Its price is 80 cents, and if your bookseller shouldn’t not be done consciously and on 
Over) the greater ease which ict happen to have the book in stock he will gladly secure it for you. purpose, as seems to be in the 
through theseenharmonicchanges. method you describe. 
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Keep the Iceman Out! 


You don’t need to be bothered with 
his muddy tracks and ice drippings on 
your kitchen floor. He can ice your 
refrigerator from the porch—whether 
you are home or not. 


In cool weather the outside icing door 
may be left slightly ajar, which greatly 
reduces your ice bill. In connection 
with the McCray system of circulation, 
leaving your outside door open gives 
you perfect refrigeration without ice. 


The food compartments cannot be 
reached from the outside and the inside 
door is locked, making it safe from theft. 


Proved Best by U. S. Tests! 


After the most rigid tests McCray 
Refrigerators were selected for use in 
the U. S. Pure Food Testing Labora- 
tories at Washington. 


In selecting a refrigerator for your 
own use, you can safely be guided by 
the judgment of the U. S. refrigeration 
experts. 


Sigs RMS 





Sanitary Refrigerators 


are lined with Snow-White Opal Glass, 
stain proof and acid proof, that is easy 
to clean and absolutely sanitary. There 
are no cracks or corners for germs to 
multiply —even the metal bar shelves 
are removable and the entire interior 
can easily be cleaned spotlessly in a few 
minutes. 


The patent system of air circulation 
keeps perishable food in a fresh and 
healthful condition. It gathers up the 
impurities, food odors and dangerous 
gases and carries them to the ice cham- 
ber, where they are condensed by con- 
tact with the ice and automatically dis- 
charged through the water-sealed drain 
pipe, which is absolutely sanitary and 
vermin proof. 


Let us send you illustrated catalog 
which shows a great variety of sizes 
at prices from $30 up, for almost every 
requirement. Special sizes and finishes 
to conform to floor plans and match 
interior finish are built to order. 


Any of these catalogs mailed on 
request: 


No. 92 for Residences. 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs. 
No. 70 for Grocers. 

No. 74 for Florists. 

No. 62 for Meat Markets. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 











720 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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Mail Coupon for Catalog 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. |} 
720 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. ; 
Please send me Catalog No. : 
Name 
+ 

Street ! 
' 

City State ' 








TUR towns to-day are very ig- 


nobly peaceful. We have 
temperance and _ morality, 
but not much emotion. There 
are business jealousies and 
squalid little feuds over the 
— A peanut politics of town, town- 

ship and county. Our men 
Ae are very busy and ungallant 
: — J and our women quite rushed 
with club and church work. We have many 
automobiles and little friendship. Our young 
people are all busy getting ready to go away 
where they think they can “do better.” 

Things are distressingly convenient. The 
free mail delivery to farmers makes journeys to 
town unnecessary; the mail-order houses—the 
“convenience” of using them—serve the same 
purpose, and not only make coming to town 
unnecessary but are also rapidly destroying the 
town so that storehouses stand empty, hotels 
are abandoned and business men are seeking 
new fields of action. 

I can remember a time when emotion was 
predominant; and, though one does not like to 
complain of the times, it is an idea of mine that 
life without deep emotions is but a poor sort of 
thing. 

We deeply deplored the Civil War with its 
fratricidal history, yet it was heroic; and as 
Decoration Day approaches the echoes of its 
chivalry are more distant, and we miss some 
thing out of life that almost makes us wish for 
something truly emotional that might stir the 
retired farmers and the listless young folks into 
action—set them on fire with some soul-stirring 
convictions, even to the point of risking life and 
limb in some great patriotic enterprise. 





| , ACH succeeding Decoration Day finds the 
«ranks of Civil War veterans thinner and 
more decrepit and the spirit of the day further 
desecrated by sporting events. We have ball 
games and automobile races now where once 
we had the glorious strains of martial music, 
with the beautiful flag floating, and men with 
bowed heads, and pretty children carrying 
wreaths of red moss roses and sweet-scented 
syringa. 

Ah, how T used to peep through the pickets of 
our high white fence and envy those starched 
and curled little girls who got to “march” in 
the procession! [| have seldom got to march 
in the procession! It has always been my fate 
to peep through the pickets and watch it go by. 
The réle of innocent bystander has been forced 
upon me very often. 

Our little Swiss cottage stood in the midst of 
a most delectable garden. We were very poor, 
but we had decided to bring everything that was 
good and beautiful to live with us; and so our 
house was full of good literature, our old square 
piano was littered with the best music and, out 
side, every inch of our little town lot was util- 
ized to the growing of lovely and useful things. 
We did elaborate flower culture and intensive 
kitchen gardening. 

Though the stable and the pigsty which 
furnished fertilizer were unpleasantly adjacent, 
they certainly had their virtues, for it was won- 
derfully convenient to slop the hogs and milk 
the cow and get the manure out to make com- 
post for the garden. 

There is a very strange combination of evi- 
dence in regard to this insanitary—and now 
“impossible”? —way of living. Instead of being 
coarsened by our nearness to the animals and 
our extremely primitive mode of living, I am 
very sure that our manners were finer and our 
intelligence more thorough than they are to-day. 


UNT was very stately in her hoopskirits 
and flowing delaines and baréges ; mother 
was dainty in her black frocks, white aprons 
and cross-strap slippers; and we children, for 
the most part, were demure in speaking when 
we were spoken to. There were excellent musi 
fine reading and elegant conversation in our 
little home, no matter if the pigs did squeal and 
the cow low and the scents from their abodes, in 
spite of great care, nearly drive us from our beds 
sometimes. 

Aunt’s activities in the garden were most un 
tiring, and a pageant of beauty began with the 
crocuses in March and kept up with unabated 
fervor till the last chrysanthemum behind the 
south wall in early December. 

The month of May always found Aunt par- 
ticularly assiduous in her efforts, and by the 
thirtieth our garden was the envy and despair 
of all the children in town who went out early 
in the morning to collect huge baskets of flowers 
to make garlands for the soldiers’ graves. Not 
one peony, not a clove pink, not a sweet Wil- 
liam or an early rose, not a sprig of sweet syringa 
or a snowball would she give to decorate a North- 
ern soldier’s grave. 








Like a fierceduennaguarding a rosebud garden 
of girls she stood in the garden each Decoration 
Day morning lest some overzealous youngster 
should reach over the fence or enter the yard 
without asking. 

All to herself she was parceling out the flowers 
to the heroes of the Confederacy, living and 
dead, and to her kinsmen of old Virginia who 
had fallen in the lost cause. There was a lovely 
white rose dedicated to Robert E. Lee, and this 
rosebush grew perilously near the fence, where 
some marauder might easily purloin a spray of 
the flowers! 

The older members of our family were fiercely 
unconquered, and Aunt Lucy was most militant 
of all. She was helpless, of course, but at least 
she could flaunt her flower garden. It was a pa- 
thetic little revenge! 

As for me, I suffered agonies over it. Gladly 
would [ have broken the graceful sprays from 
Robert EK. Lee and, mingling them with Stone- 
wall Jackson’s pink peonies, have bestowed them 
upon a Union corporal if only I might have 
marched with the other little girls! 


AND it was poor comfort to have my grand- 
Y mother and my three maiden aunts—each 
of whom wore a ring carved in prison by a South- 
ern lover from a horn button off his coat—come 
in in the afternoon to see the flowers and walk in 
sedate melancholy along the paths. We could 
hear the band, and trace by its cadences the 
progress of the procession toward the cemetery. 

‘The cemetery was a whole long mile from our 
house and we had to go across the railroad track 
to reach it. In my imaginings an unexplored 
region lay beyond the railroad track; only a 
few genteel families lived over there, and to me 


the east part of town was as mysterious and 
almost as distant metaphorically as China 
There were two high trestles to cross, span 


ning two deep hollows, on the way to the ceme 
tery. Under these were superstructures of cross 
timbers painted white, and at each end of them 
grew magnificent weeping willow trees. The 
effect was beautiful. 

No doubt progress demanded that the town 
should cut down and fill in these hollows and do 
away with the trestles and the willow trees, sub 
stituting brick, and, later, concrete pavement. 
The change may have been practical, but from 
an artistic viewpoint the result was calamitous. 

Of course the trestles were hard to keep up 
but weshouldthink a long time before destroying 
a white footbridge, with alatticed underpinning, 
and six or eight tremendous willow trees. A huge 
weeping willow tree near the entrance of a ceme- 
tery isa thing not easily replaced. But men have 
ever been enemies to trees. 


USED to feel that if ever I might march, actu- 

ally march, on intimate and giggly terms with 
little girls, bearing a garland and feeling the 
branches of the willow trees trailing on a leghorn 
hat such as my little neighbors wore, I should 
count loss of honor and of fealty to the whipped 
and bleeding South clear gain. 

But alas, my traitorous little heart had to sit 
still—I should no more have dared breathe, in 
Aunt’s presence, that I would like to hear the 
band closer and march with Callie, who, on all 
Decoration Days, Fourths of July and political 
rallies, emptied the vials of her wrath upon me, 
calling me a copperhead and a traitor, than | 
would put my head in a lion’s mouth. But 
with all my heart and soul | longed to be on 
the popular side. 

I think I even went so far in moments of in- 
tense humiliation as to repudiate Robert E. Lee 
and say “Hurrah for Grant!” But Callie re- 
fused to be mollified. 

“You can’t be Northern even if you want to,”’ 
she hissed. “‘ Your folks are traitors, so just go 
on and smell your old roses; it’s all the good 
you'll get!” 

I really liked being trampled on by Callie. 
She lived in a big house on the hill, and they had 
velvet carpets and damask curtains. Even bod 
ily harm at her hands was better than no atten 
tion at all. One day in a delightful period of 
armistice—after Decoration Day andthe Fourth 
of July had faded a bit, and there was no political 
campaign to fan the fires of sectional hatred 
Callie and I were playing ‘‘ Mother.” Of course 
Callie was mother. She was older than I, and 
treated me in a tyrannous manner peculiar to 
( hildren. 

Soon it became necessary to chastise me, and 
I was taken across her knee in true maternal 
fashion. I bore up with it pretty well, for | loved 
the hand that smote me, but finally I gave up 
and shrieked: 

“Stop, stop, you’re hurting me!” 

“T mean it to hurt, little rebel!’’ she re- 
sponded grimly. 

Those were deeply emotional times. There 
were hatred and triumph and love and defeat, 





oOcry 


and there was great constructive work going on 
in society. 

If | were called upon to-day to say what I 
believe the American people need most I think 
I should unhesitatingly reply ‘‘ Emotions.” 

We cannot expect the young people of to-day 
to stir to the cadence of Civil War songs or to 
weep at sight of garlands for those who have 
been so long, long dead. But we do need some- 
thing to wake the heroic in the hearts of men, 
and to lift us out of the cheaply emotional as it 
is furnished in bad literature and “movie” films. 

All the “problems” propounded to us to-day 
as ‘‘modern” are as old as the world and as 
stale as vice itself. Lacking the greater emo- 
tions of religion and patriotism, young people 
are in danger of playing morbidly with the 
theme of “‘love’’—and this isunhealthful. Love 
is at its best when it surmounts difficulties, de- 
fies tragedy, and ‘‘finds a way” even in the 
midst of world-stirring events. 

People of spirit find it necessary to intensify 
life. They naturally wish that something would 
happen; hence many of our manufactured in 
terests. 


‘ hopeful men of to-day—men who do not 
want war, men who desire nation-wide pro 
hibition and all the blessings of peace —claim to 
see in the industrial field the outlet for intensi 
fying life. I hope this may prove true that in 
the industrial batthe—the great enterprise ol 
thoroughness and efficiency in which the Ameri 
can people must engage if we reclaim what we 
have wasted and keep our standing among the 
nations— we may find the enthusiasm, the senti 
ment, the emotion necessary to life. 

I believe no nation whose young people are 
perpetually bored can long survive. Can we in 
the practice of industrial excellence arrest the at 
tention of the rising generation sufficiently to 
make them feel deeply and vitally? Or will it 
be calamity (which is the hand of God, do not 
forget this) that will call us to that emotional 
life that creates heroes and heroines and_ bids 
the half-gods go and the gods arrive? 

There is something in human nature that 
makes us long to march under a floating banner, 
to keep step with people joined in deep emo 
tional purpose. We must feel from the bottom 
of our hearts that the thing we are marching on 
to gain or tocommemorate is nobly and grandly 
worth while. 

I was in a large city lately and had occasion 
to notice the hotel life. I watched the dancing 
that began early in the afternoon, and the par 
ties that came in to dinner in grille rooms and 
cafés, the skating and the cabaret entertain 
ment. There was such a palpable heartbreak in 
it all, in the mere pretension of gayety, that | 
wondered if it would be worse ift hese effeminate 
looking men were in the trenches and these 
painted little girls at home praying for them. 


\ THEN I walked around the square in our 
little country town one day not long ago 
I looked at a crowd of men, women and chil 
dren standing gaping around a “‘drawing”’ in 
which the spirit of getting something for noth 
ing which has been fostered in our people by 
catch-penny methods and bad teaching was the 
impulse, and I wondered in my soul if invasion 
by some foreign power would not be preferabl 
to this unspeakable phase of peace. 

I realized with a sinking heart how deep into 
the souls of the American people commercialism 
has struck, and I remembered that nothing 
short of a free show of some kind will now call 
people together as the basket meeting and thi 
soldiers’ reunion used to call them. I felt a necd 
of some great common interest for our commo! 
people, which, while it welds them together, 
uplifts them to some ennobling purpose. 

As a people we have tested the power ol 
money to purchase internal peace and sweet 
content and we have found it woefully lack 
ing. The great ‘‘ prosperity ”’ of the times is 
warming the hearts of the rank and file of 
people. Our need is of another sort: As anatt 
we are heart hungry for great songs and stori 
for real live heroes and heroine ,Lor some ¢ learer 
finer demonstration of the true spirit and wor 
ing of democracy. 

For I remember the great days of old, I 
member the martial music to which our her: 
were laid away. I remember the reverence 
felt for the heroic dead. [ remember the 
dierly air of the men who lived through 
Civil War, the grave and splendid expres 
out of the eyes that had “seen the glory ot! 
coming of the Lord’’ in a great battle for 
right; and I pray God to bring to us somethi 
that will shake our souls and give us once m 
some great thing to commemorate. 
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CLEOPATRA’S VISION 


The %reat queen who reigned centuries 
a3}0 was one famous user of Palm and 
Olive oils—perhaps she pictured the day 
when modern science would combine 
them for universal toilet use. For even 
in the sumptuous days of ancient Egypt 


these reat natural cleansin?, ajents were 
only obtainable in their crude natural 
state. If Cleopatra lived today she would 
revel in the preatest of all toilet lux- 
uries —the perfection of these famous 
oils in the frajrant, creamy cake of 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


he PALMOLIVE Line also includes PALMOLIVE Shampoo, Cream, Powder, Vanishin}, Cream, 


a T 
ee Taleum Powder and Shavin, Stick, 


The Shampoo, two Creams and Powder are each 50 cents; 


the Talecum and Shaving Stick 25 cents. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct, 
enclosing, price of article desired. 


Announcement: 


Two new PALMOLIVE articles are now ready, 


PALMOLIVE Rouge and Lip-Rouje, 50 and 25 cents each. 


Week-end Package, containin?, eipht Palmolive 
specialties, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street 
oronto, Ontario 
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“PUT YOUR THINGS IN THE FRONT ROOM” 


()” the night of the party you take 

your guests upstairs to put their 
things in the front room—your 
bedroom. 


Whenever they come to your 
house, their first impression is of 
your bedroom. 

To them it is the keynote of your 


home. Its tone, its taste are their 
impression of you. 


Dignity, sturdiness and beauty are 
characteristic of Simmons beds. 


For every American home there 1s 
an appropriate pattern. 


Always Buy a Simmons Spring for a Simmons Bed 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Makers of Beds and Springs 


FACTORIES: KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Thousands of beds are made each 
day in the great Simmons workshops. 
But this enormous volume and 
range of style depend on one 
thing—this: To manufacture wp 
to the Simmons ideal and never 
fall short. 

To hold our position of absolute 
leadership in the metal bed indus- 
try by making a product of which 
not only we, but our dealers and 
their customers, shall be proud. 
Simmons leadership is simply the 
working out, year after year, of the 
Simmons ideal. 
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2 
Inflating Your Tires is Greatly Simplified With the Foot Pump. 
A Meter Which Makes 13 Records Can be Operated Quickly and Easily Without Stooping 


New Things for Your Auton 


above gives the 
motorist a positive 
check on the service 
and cost of his car. 
It records the mile- 
age of four tires in 
service and two 
spare tires; indi- 
cates car speed, 
trip mileage, sea- 
son mileage; when 
mechanical adjust- 
ments, oiling re- 
quirements or 
cleaning require- 
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for warm 
weather are seen 
above. The backs 
are of silk, and come 
in charming colors 
to match sweat- 
ers—deep green, 
blue or rose. The 
palms are of white 
washable kid or 
yellow chamois. 
On the left are tire- 
saving jacks. If 
you are really in 
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AN earnest in cutting 
a} ments are needed d down your tire ex- 
4 for every five hun- pense, one of the 
4 dred miles; it keeps 4 most effective ways 

j is also a record of the is to jack up your 

y oN amount of gasoline car in the garage— 
ny | and oil used. On 


removing theweight 
from the tires. 


SS 


the right is a bat- 
tery test in a small 
leather case. 
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i A the com- F OR night B l ] | j 
a forts ofa driving the ; 
Ms wardrobe trunk glare killer and 
is are found in the oe cs mirror combined 
% suitcase above. —_" above will be very “ 
i By an ingenious useful, It is a six- ii Ou Ee 
& arrangement one’s EW individual robe for driv- inch disk of green é 
fi clothes are hung ing, which will not slip and smoked _ glass 6 
fi inside, which pre- which allows freedom of foot which kills the 
E vents wrinkling. movement. Below is an automo- glare, yet permits 4 C< } nN ] n 
yj The case is of bile creeper which enables the a view of the ap- 
: hard black fiber. owner to get under the car. proaching car. ; 
- : 
Rogge 6 AEG PET INR TERR LNAI I I SRL LE IT kc 
€ as 
iE : More than two million 
f America’s finest h 
te O mericas finest homes 
f 
E have learned the new 
| and better way to clean 
6B and polish fine furniture. 
HE suitcase hes N EXTRA seat 
closedis strapped f 5 Me for a child, to be The Dainty Pieces, the 
on the side of the car <s se hung over the back of 2 “ae ? 
when traveling. See eee , — the seat or the door. I TIC eless Heirlooms, your 
| 9 Richest Mahogany, all 
Z near me no are restored to their origt- 
nal and natural beauty. 
You simply dampen a piece of cheese 
| cloth, add a few drops of O-Cedar Polish. Rub 
lightly. Off comes all dust, soot, grime, finger 
marks. On comes a smooth, radiant polish 
that revives the delicate shades and tones of 
| the natural grain and finish. 
On polished floors, stairways, wainscoting, 
panels, mantels, picture frames and mouldings 
()-Cedar Polish cleans as it polishes, giving a 
4 high lustre and renewed finish to any and 
if all varnished surfaces throughout the home. 
3 , ; 
< O-Cedar Polish is sold by 
| Pee all dealers in convenient sizes 
[2 —25c to $3.00. 
wis re Channell Chemical Company, 
IRE trouble is no longer a bugbear for the motorist equipped ROTECTION from the wind and dust is assured the riders in CHICAGO . TORONTO . LONDON 
with the foot pump shown at the top of the page and with this the back seat of the car equipped with such a wind shield as is 
Special jack for jacking up the car. The handle is 36 inches long. pictured above. It folds down out of the way when not in use. 
NOTE—You will, of course, want some of these attractive accessories for your car, and your local dealer will no doubt be able to supply you with them; om 
but if not we shall be glad to send you the prices, and the names and addresses of firms selling the articles. Address your letter to Miss Walburn, in care 
of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsvlvania, and be sure to inclose an addressed, stamped envelope. Polish 
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Beautiful — Convenient—Sanitary — Economical 


ANY floor coverings possess one or 
two very desirable features. Car- 
pets are soft and warm, but they are ex- 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 


First we have Congoleum Art-Rugs—a 


Congoleum By-The-Yard 


If you want to cover a whole floor, 
you will find Congoleum By-The- 
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pensive, hard to clean, and they never apa sensation in Rugs. They een Yard a real bargain. Guaranteed to 

wearevenly. Good fabric rugsare artistic, the product of famous rug designers and outwear printed linoleum under - 

but they gather dust, are easily kicked up have unusually beautiful patterns. Dis- —_ —— sy seo Sanitary & 
d : or toge ie | tinctive because of their beautifully 270 TOtProot. No fastening needed. 

an their price makes them a luxury. Many pretty patterns to select from. 


Congoleum Rugs are rapidly supplant- 


blended, rich colors. 


Made in 72-inch width. Price 50c. 
per square yard. 
























































. . : ° e Sc 
ing low-priced carpets and fabric rugs Sizes and Prices ee ee i. ae 
eR mR PF elas ; : goleum 
because in addition to great beauty yer Congoleum Art-Rugs are seamless. They Poet tase ial aaktiastiads, Hide os 
combine gay oy ae ol come in many beautiful patterns and in _ onseeing thename ‘‘ Congoleum” on 
economy. Ihey have a firm, washable two sizes, as follows: the back of every Rug, Rug Border 
surface, with patterns just like the finest 9 feet x 101/, feet $10 00 9 foxt * 12 feet $11 00 or piece of By-I he-Yard goods. 
of woven rugs. or Congoleum Rugs are manufactured 
For E R Congoleum Utility-Rugs in accordance with United States and 
or Ever oom : ; P i ‘ 3. Wl 
‘ y rag. . These rugs are made in a greater variety of sizes pe api ee a aes Pa 
The great variety of artistic designs and and patterns than our Art-Rugs. They are our a poor aH — ys 1 in the Unite ¢ 
pretty colors will enable you to find a original my oie Rug line and their prices are ee ee Sn ay: 
Congoleum Rug that will harmonize  ‘““*PUSInsty tow 
with any decorative scheme. Sizes and Prices C 
‘ 3 feetx 4!/, feet $1.20 each 6 feet x 6 feet $3.20 each “ Cc} 
Washable and Sanitary 3 eee face 1160'eacl 6 feet x YO feet 4.80 each Look, Baby! Here ne 
eetx6 feet 1.60 each TwePiuce fine comes Papa to see our 
All Congoleum Rugs are entirely water- 4). feet x 41, feet 1.80 each 9 feet x 12 feet $9.60 each new waterproof Rug.” cl 
proof, therefore washable and sanitary. Congoleum Rug Borders 
A damp mop keeps them clean. No “ nate Bn ila teal 
dusty beating or sweeping. F rese unique f oor coverings are iterally hardwoo 
oors in rolls. To be used around a center rug. 
. " : They give all the artistic effects of real oak floors \% 
Lie Flat Without Fastening at a fraction of the expense. Far superior to stain- 1 | 
Congoleum Rugs never curl ov “hick ing and painting old floors. They lie flat without ly 
oN i. al Ls e “ fastening, are rot-proof, waterproof and sanitary. 
ac xy C Ps “ e e 1f 
Up- — of tacking or nro duct Made in 36- and 24-inch widths, at 50c. and 40c. a 4 
down. They “hug the floor. o dust yard respectively. Your dealer will cut any length | 
can collect under them. desired. 
Sold by good dealers everywhere; if, however, your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will. a 
The prices in the far West averi e j er t 1 those quoted above tr 
in Canada prices 40970 higher 
eC» | On yh V@\o ay * 
Ihe Congoleum Company : | 
: : "Department of of 7 a 
Philadelphia pet Boston 4 | 
Chicago The (Z A Company San Francisco y | 
Montreal Toronto , , 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 





The rugs across the top 
from left to right are— es 
Congoleum Art-Rug No. 308% 
Congoleum Utility-Rug No.92 











floor is Congo- 


This rug on the 
leum_ Art-Rug | 


Congoleum Utility-Rug No. 96 No. 3ic, The " 
Congoleum Art-Rug No. 300 retails bd ! ! 


| 

t 
= 

HANDSOME RUG CHART 

You can get some idea of the beauty 

of Congoleum Rugs from one of our 

beautiful, colored rug charts. We will send 

you one free if you will give us your name and 

address. Write us now—before you forget it. i a ig 
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ss it Diao _ to COMMUNTIY 
Lesson V—A Wedding Breakfast: By Virginia E. Kift ; VET 
TO MAKE. THE BRIDE’S CAKE . 
. 





Squeeze the Juice of One ; , ; : 
pe ee . F inet \sparagus Tips Fresh Green Pea be omitted. In baking cakes the Into Balls by Rollihe With 
? { *as Ss nel Stu lix . ‘ » e nto iS IY KO 1s 
Lemon Into a Measuring Luncheon Rolls : tuffed Olive time of baking should be divided into : 
: Cup Salad Nest f wae eve | Id the Hands orButter Paddles 
French Dressing Wafer fOUF periods. irst, the cake 1OUTE 
Gt e Parfait With WI re Cy rise on all sid econd, it should rise 
Bride Cake in the center and a few brown pot r 
. I French Cake appear; third, the cake should brown 
( I ' . 
evenl il over; fourth, it hould 
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For the Bride’s Cake Cream 
1 c Butter With 3 ¢c Sugar 
Until Smooth 


Sift 4 ¢ Flour, 4 t Baking 
Powder, 4 t Cream Tartar. 
Add Alternately With Milk 


VA 


Measure | c Egg Whites (9 
Exés); Beat Stiff; Add 1 t 
Almond Extract 


Line a Removable Bottc 
Cake Tin With Butter 
Paper. Pour in Batter 


A FROSTING FOR THE BRIDE’S CAKE 








Boil 2 ¢ Sugar in 1 ¢ Water 3eat 3 E26 Whites Until 
Untilit Will “Spin a Thread” Stiff; Add Sirup Slowly, 


When Tested 


STRAWBERRY MINI 


r ene 














Chop Fresh Mint Leaves 


Fine; Add 2 T to Every 14 


c Lemon Juice 





needed placed in reading in fact, be decorated with strips of egg, green 
r — 4 everything possible to do previousl pepper, pimiento or macaroni before r j 
. hould be done, so as to avoid confu the meat is added. In this case the 
,} ion on the all-import tuce is poured around, not over, the C4 “ 
‘ timbale ; 
, 23 lo help in the serving of the breal 4 
j a J yur tok ‘all . . : | < 
\i4 &@ hy ilver n | | t, especially Wsthere 3 no cexira | f 
} ee C77, rvat ‘ baci tid. pi : » ki | , 
em / i I } ) Id, place in the kitchen a memo 
d } ke . | . ‘ty, « , P 0 
. i 1d tor t r n Anis randum describing all of the variot a 
, The dding cake should be made courses with the dishes, silver and 2 thes 
2 w, everal d vwefore the wedding It accessorie The maid can then see ” . 
. é m be a fruit cake, pound ke it a glance if everything needed for 
: or what ] pop lar! } " the course in progre has been served. 
ate 7 ‘Bride’s Cal v 
, in th wwe it ine A P ee ae 
\dd 1 T Sugar, Mix Well; Tr} =e re : Arrange [-2%s in a Nest of 
, Phe Bride Cake the one most P f I nds f able nf ‘ 
Pour Over Sweet Fresh easily made at home. since it toll f uspoonful. F.ndive; Add French Dress- 


Strawberries 








Beating Constantly 





WEDDING! At what time? 
A Will it be formal or informal, 
Jarge or small? These are the 
first questions to ask before planning 
the wedding feast. The ‘high noon” 
or 12 o’clock wedding breakfast which 
we have planned here is for an in 
formal, intimate gathering of friends, 
and has been so arranged that most 
of the pre paration may be made the 
day before. 
Following is an excellent menu for 
a “high noon’’ wedding breakfast: 
Strawberry Mint Cocktail 
Chicken Timbale Mushroom Sauce 


The day pre vi0l to the wedding 


Beat Until Thick Fnoush to Just Before 
Spread; With Spatula, Ice 
Top and Sides 


om 
ed 


Bake One Hour in a Mod- 
erate Oven; Turn on Cake 
Cooler 


<ahTaw 
—, 
ws 


5, 





if 


sringing 


Peas Around the Cake 


the gencral rules for the making of all 
butter cakes. There are four of these 
rules as follow: 


(1) Cream the butter; add sugar 
vradually; cream together. 

(2) Mix and sift the dry ingredient 
add alternately with the liquid. 

(3) Fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs; pour into buttered pans. 

(4) Bake for from 30 to 60 minute 
depending on the size of the cake. 


, 


Wherever a recipe calls for a large 
number of egg whites it is more 
economical to measure than to num 
ber them; if the eggs are large, in 


some cases one or even two eggs may 


hrink from the sides of the pan and 


the strawberries for the cocktail may etth 
be wa hed, stemmed, hulled and put There are everal Way of telling 
in the ice box; the chicken for the when a cake is done—it springs back 


timbales ground, 


barle tuffed, tied with paper and ke pt 
the ice box 


easoned; the tin 
in until just before baking; 
the mushrooms for the sauce washe d, 
kinned, cut fine and kept in alt 
water; theendive for the salad washed 

wrapped in wet cheesecloth, and 
the cheese ball made; all the table 


linen, ilver, china and ace ori 


‘ | 
ana 


quickly when touched by the finger, 
or, if tested In the center with a long 
needle, the needle comes out dry and 
clean The cake also shrink 
| 


les of the pan. 


from the 
i 


§ fw timbale is a preparation of 
ground meat, baked or poached 
ina mold. If desired the mold may 


CHICKEN TIMBALES, MUSHROOM SAUCE 








to 


Table Put Wreath of Sweet 





Also Cluster a Few Flowers 
on the Top of the Cake 
to Add to the Effect 


SALAD NEST 











Form Pimiento Cheese 











ae : nm eed 
Make Speckled [8s of the 
Balls by Sprinkling Well 
With Paprika 













ing Before Serving 














The SHERATON 
re . Niece intite exquisite 
= ~ = — ! f S m 
lo1leGround Chicken Add Line Timbale Molds With Tie Buttered Paper on End Bake in Moderate Oven Add 2 Fresh Green Peas; designs in Community 
1 £28 White, 2 T Parsk Buttered Paper: Fill With of Molds; Place in Pan; 20Minutes; TurnonPlate; Pour Mushroom Sauce ith 
1 t Salt, 4% t Pepper c aks n sila Add Hot Water Add Asparagus Tip Over Timbales; Serve Plate At your Service 
for fifty years. 
GRAPE PARFAIT, WHIPPED CREAM 2 ie 
| g) j/ f a Figee 
“2 : > Teaspoons 
4 € A; wo by . 
— cr, ' wv S | sb LO alee BreyAcal 
~smumi/jp, pF ; 5 5 ; 


Measure 4 ¢ Grape Juice, 


¢ Sugar; Boil Until the Fee White, Beating the 


irup Threads 


Mixture Constantly 





Pour Sirup on Stiffly Beaten Beat 1c Cream, 
Thick; Add to 


Juice Until 
F.2% White 


Pour in Mold or Vacu 


Freezer; Freeze 





4 ¢ Grape Add % c Lemon Juice; 


um 


Half Fill Glass; Add Stiff 
Cream; Fill Glass; Add 
Stiff Cream, Lemon Peel 


ceceasian 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp 
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— a Bo “You, loo, Can Make 
Cake as Delicious 


as i his=—~ 


“Not long ago I wondered how 
it was that so many of my friends 
were always fortunate with their 
cake baking. Delicious cake to 
them seemed to be nothing out of 
the ordinary. 


aa 4 


“One day I made it a point to 
find out how they had reduced 
cake baking to a certainty. I dis 
covered they all used Swans Down 


Cake Flour. 


MIISIANIAAPMAOADBAALEBIDLIDBDEAMMBDEDBEEOBEAABAEBABAISEEED 


MMMAOEIAAMOADE MAMA AMAA BIEMAADELEES BIOS 


LL 


“You should see 
the cakes I now make 
with Swans Down. 
They are every bit 
as fine and light and 
fluffy as any of the 
cakes I envied. In 
fact, just as perfect 
as this cocoanut layer 
cake. 
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Wax- Paper Wrapped 
COCOANUT CAKE RECIPE 
Cream 1% cups sugar with 1-2 cup Crisco or butter. Sift, 
then measure 3 level cups Swans Down Cake Flour; then sift 
in one teaspoon salt and 3 teaspoons baking powder. Take 7 
cup cocoanut milk, or TZ cup milk, and stir this liquid and 
the flour alternately into creamed sugar and Crisco. Add 7 
teaspoon vanilla and beat thoroughly. Then fold in lightly 
3 stifly beaten egg whites. Bake in two medium layer pans 
and let cool before icing. Double recipe for three large layers. 





ICING—Boil 7 cup sugar and 5 tablespoons water until it 
spins a thread. Beat 1 egg white until stiff, pour syrup into 
egg, beating all the time. Add vanilla. Press 1 can fresh 
grated cocoanut through cheesecloth until very dry. Mix two- 
thirds of this in the icing and put the balance over the top 
of the cake after frosting. 


ties as Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, Mrs. Ida Bailey 


Allen and many others. Approved by Dr. Wiley 
and included in the Westfield Pure Food List. 


Be sure to try Swans Down this week. All good 
grocers sell and recommend it. Keeps fresh, clean and 
pure in Wax-Paper-Covered Packages, each of which 
contains 12 tested cake recipes. One package makes 
4 to 10 cakes. 


“Swans Down has solved all my cake-baking prob- 
lems. Now we have several cakes every week — 
Angel Food, Sponge Cake, Layer Cake, Gold Cake — 


whatever we want.” 


It is decidedly risky to depend upon chance, 
eleventh-hour purchases of cake, even at the best 
places. To have good cake —the very best—always 
bake at home, and use Swans Down Cake Flour. Less 


shortening and fewer eggs required. “Cake Secrets,” a 36-page Booklet on cake baking, 


and full of choice recipes, mailed Free for your grocer’s 
name. A sample package, large enough to make a cake, 
sent for three 2-cent stamps for postage. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS ""socancr’”? EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Grand Prize, World's Fair, 1904, St. Louis 
Ask your grocer for Swans Down Sterilized Bran—15 cents per package 


Makes lighter, whiter and finer cakes, pies and 
pastries. Used and endorsed by such eminent authori- 
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1 Cup 
2 Tad) 
FI 
1 Tab! 
Bi 
1 Cup 


W; 
/ « 
] 
to boi 
boil fe 
using 
with | 
lake 
ball ( 
(one ¢ 
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fat or 
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cold ] 
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three 
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DRAWN BY W. T. BENDA 


In These De 





ys of Fligh I 








By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


HY not, in these high-cost days, take a lesson from those peoples who thrive so heartily 
on macaroni, spaghetti, noodles and such cereals as hominy, rice, oatmeal and 
barley? For instance, hominy may be made into croquettes, served with honey, baked 


in a casserole with cheese, or used as a breakfast cereal with cream. 


Rice may be made 


into dumplings, griddlecakes, puddings and, when nuts are added, a rice-and-nut loaf. 
Macaroni and spaghetti may be baked with tomatoes and cheese, served with a raisin 
sauce, or made into croquettes. Noodles are appetizing with cheese sauce, sautéd in hot 
drippings, or served with a sprinkling of bread crumbs. 
Barley is good when made into soup, boiled with bacon drippings, steamed and eaten as 


a breakfast cereal, or, with corn meal added, made into a Southern pone. 


Do you know 


the roadside greens? The common dandelion makes a delicious salad, soup or vegetable 


dish. 


What You Can Do With Hominy 


Hominy Grits 


i fo cupfuls of hominy grits boiled in two 
quarts of water. It is best to start the grits 
in a double boiler while getting dinner; let 
them boil or, rather, simmer all night; add two 
teaspoonfuls of salt. Use warm for breakfast; 
the balance is put into a brick-shaped pan, 
which has been brushed with a little drippings. 
When cold cut into quarter-inch slices, fry the 
same as corn-meal mush and serve with sirup. 


Hiominy Croquettes 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
'., Teaspoonful of White 


1 Cupful of Hominy 
2 Tablespoonfuls ot 


Flour Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of 1, Teaspoonful of 
Butter Grated Nutmeg 


1 Cupful of Milk 1 egg 

Bread Crumbs 

"Fn and soak the hominy in the evening 
/ in one quart of cold water; drain, put on 

to boil with two quarts of boiling water, and 

add more water if necessary, 

Drain, mix 


boil for six hours; 
using two teaspoonfuls of salt. 

auce, and add the nutmeg 
in floured hands and roll into 
then dip them in egg 
(one egg beaten with one tablespoonful of cold 
milk), then in bread crumbs. Fry in deep hot 
fat or bake in the oven. 

Sauce: Put the butter into a saucepan and 
melt it; add the flour; mix well; then add the 
cold milk slowly, stirring until smooth and 
creamy; add the salt and pepper, and boil for 
three minutes. 


with the cream 
lake spoonful 
balls or form croquettes; 


Fried Hominy Flavored With Ham 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Ham Fat or Bacon 
Drippings 


4 Cupfuls of Boiled 
Hominy 
'S Cupful of Left-Over 


Ham, Chopped 1 Tablespoonful of 
line Finely Chopped 
Parsley 
Paprika 


OMINY is to take the place of high-priced 
i [ Put the drippings in a pan; 
boiled hominy; put 
stirring 


potato 
add the cold, correctly 
over a slow fire until heated through 
quite often); then add the ham, and fry until 
both are light yellow. a hot dish; 
dust with paprika and sprinkle with parsley. 
lor those who like the flavor of onion one 
tablespoonful of finely chopped onion is added 
to the drippings before the hominy is put in 


Serve on 


the pan. 


Hominy With Cheese 


4 Cupfuls of Boiled 14 Cupful of Milk 
Hominy '5 Teaspoontul of Salt 
1 Tablespoonfuls of A Dash of Whit 
Grated American Peppet 
Cheese 
\ IX the hominy and three tablespoonfuls 
4 the milk, salt and pepper to 
gether; pour into a shallow pan; sprinkle with 
one tablespoonful of cheese; put into a hot 
oven for fifteen minutes. [If your oven is not 
hot you Can prepare in double boiler and 


of cheese, 


prinkle with cheese as you end it to the table. 
The amount is for four persons. 


What You Can Do With Rice 


Rice With Cocoa Sirup 


YOIL one cupful of rice as usual; blanch; 

Jsprinkle with two teaspoonfuls of salt; 
put into a mold or a bowl, which has been 
brushed with one teaspoonful of butter; put 
on a saucer or a plate, press down firm, and 
etin a cold place for two hours. ‘Turn out on 
a deep plate or a glass dish, and pour the cocoa 
irup around. This makes a very wholesome 
dish. 


Cocoa Sirup 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Water 

JUT the sugar and one cupful of water into 

a saucepan; place over the fire and boil for 
five minutes; mix the cocoa with the other 
Cupful of cold water, and add to the boiling 
water and sugar; boil slowly for ten minutes; 
add the salt. When cold, fill into bottles. 


1 Cupful of Cocoa 
14 Teaspoontul of Salt 


And the mustard greens and the poke shoots may both be used as vegetables. 


Rice and Corn-Meal Cakes 


‘upfuls of Cold 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Boiled Rice 2 Eggs 


1 Cupful of Corn Meal 1 Tablespoonful of 
', Cupful of Flour Molasses 

1 Cupful of Milk 1 Tablespoonful of 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Melted Butter 


Baking Powder 
| JUT the rice, corn meal, flour, eggs and milk 
into a bowl and mix well. Add salt, mo 
lasses, butter and baking powder. Mix and 
fry on a hot, well-greased griddle. 


Rice Dumplings, Fruit Sauce 


1 Cupful of Rice 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Peaches, Apricots or Prunes 

\ J ASH and boil the rice as usual; drain, but 

do not blanch. Have four nine-inch 
square pieces of cheesecloth; divide the rice 
into four parts, place the four pieces of wet 
cheesecloth on a tea saucer, spread the rice 
half an inch thick, in the center put half a 
peach, apricot or prune. Draw the cheesecloth 
around tight, tie, drop it into boiling water 
and boil for twenty minutes. Serve with fruit 
auce or with sugar and milk 
which the rice was boiled i 


The water in 
used for the soup 


and meat gravy. 
Rice-and-Nut Loaf 
1 Cupful of Rice 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Peanut Finely Chopped 
Butter Parsley 
1 Cupful of Cream 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Sauce Grated Nutmeg 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 1 Cupful of Bread 
Crumbs 
2 Eggs 
wo and boil the rice as usual, but do 
not blanch; put it through a meat chop- 
per; add the peanut butter, thick cream sauce, 
salt, parsley, nutmeg, three-quarters of a cup 
ful of bread crumbs and one well-beaten egg; 
mix all together. Four table 
poonfuls may be left out and, with the hand, 
haped like legs and wings and placed on the 
ides of the loaf, to represent a duck. Beat 
one egg with one tablespoonful of milk, and 
cover the loaf; dust with bread crumb srush 
a shallow pan with butter or with oil, and place 


Shape oblong. 


the loaf in the center of the pan; bake in a 
moderate oven for thirty-five minutes. Serve 


with cream or with tomato sauce. 


How You Can Use Macaroni 


Baked Tomatoes With Macaroni 


& Large Tomatoc 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Cupfuls of Boiled '. Teaspoonful of 
Macaroni Paprika 
1 Cupful of Grated 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cheese Finely Chopped 
Celery Top 
“TAKE smooth, even-sized tomatoes. Wash 
and cut off the stem ends. Remove the 
centers carefully so as not to break the shell 
hill with the macaroni, which ha 
with cheese, 


been mixed 

Ilave the 
sprink le with a 
place on pie tins or in a shallow 


celery and sea oning. 
macaronl rounding on top; 
little cheese; 


pan and bake In a moderate oven tor over 


thirty minutes, or until Jight brown. ‘The 
tomato that has been removed from the cen 
ters is used for the soup; or may be stewed 
and rved aro I the baked tomato 


Macaroni With Raisin Sauce 


2 Cupful of Felbow 6 Tablespoonful 
Macaroni Suga! 
1 Peaspoont ol 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Salt Cornstarch 
1 Cupful of Seeded 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Raisin Cinnamon 
SHE macaroni j boiled and blanched a 
| usual, and dusted with one tea poonful ol 
alt. Put the macaroni in the center of the 
dish and the raisin sauce around. Garnish the 
top of the macaroni with a few whole raisins. 
Sauce: Washand dry the raisins; put them 
through a food chopper, and then into a sauce 
pan; add one cupful of water, and boil for ten 
minutes. Add salt, sugar, and cornstarch 
which has been mixed with a little cold water 
Boil for three minutes; add the cinnamon, or 
it may be dusted over the macaroni. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 52 
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If You Love Peanuts 


Read This: 


M(°< IST people love peanuts —from children to grown-ups. Peanuts 
: have been called “the great American food.’’ 

‘To get the flavor and fragrance and deliciousness of freshly roasted 
peanuts at their very dest—taste Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on fresh 
Kat it at meals or between meals. Have it on 
the table a// the time. Yow |l become a peanut butter “‘fan.”’ 

Why does Beech-Nut Peanut Butter taste so good? Why is the 
flavor so different from any other peanut butter? Why is it so free from 
grit?) Why is it never rancid?) Because: 


ech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


is made of choicest grown No. | quality Spanish and Virginia peanuts — 
blended to a perfect proportion of richness plus flavor; 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is uniform in favor and color. The fullest 
flavor comes at a Certain stage of the roasting. Co/oralone determines that 
stage. “Phis is why we always roast the peanuts under steady North light; 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is uniformly crushed and seasoned. 
Specially devised machines mix the nuts and the salt together in fixed 
proportion. And crush them to just the right consistency to retain 
flavor, yet spread easily; 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is free from grit. Our special processes 
clean the nuts until there ts not a trace of skin, defective kernels, the bitter 
lithe hearts or grit; 


bread, crackers or toast. 


’ 








Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is fresh and sweet —never rancid. ‘The 
vlass jars are carctully sterilized, and the crushing machines feed the 
butter directly into them from the bottom first, to exclude air bubbles. 
And the Beech-Nut vacuum-sealing process draws out remaining air. 

If all peanut butter were made with such infinite care, more people 
today would have it on the table for every meal. More people would 
W ould use it not 
only for everyday meals, but for special occasions—teas, card parties, etc. 

A sandwich of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains the same 
Strength, Heat and Energy that a glass of rich milk does. 

HOW ARE YOU USING PEANUT BUTTER? 

Housewives everywhere, we find, are on the lookout for tempting 
new uses for peanut butter. We wish to tell them of all the new uses 
Cooks are now using Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in fillings 
for cakes, in mufhns, soups, stuffed dates, fudge, etc. 

Have you any new peanut butter recipes? If so, we will gladly pay 
you for any that are original and thoroughly practical. Write us. 

Kind out how different Becch-Nut Peanut Butter is—by ’ phoning 
your grocer for a jar today. 


realize What a delicious, natural food peanut butter Is. 


we learn of. 


Ask Your Grocer About the Superior 
Quality of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


BEKCH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIRF, N. Y. 
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Healthy, Normal Babies 
are the 
Nation’s Greatest Asset 





The intelligent care and that many babies fail on 
feeding of these babies dur- Mother’s Milk does not alter 
ing the first year of their this fact. 
existence largely determines But thousands of babies 
whether or not they are to cannot have Mother’s Milk. 
be healthy and normal. These thousands must be 

As a food for the little one, nourished on a food other 
Mother’s Milk obviously is than that which nature in- 
the only perfect nourish- tended and so the problem 
ment. of how to feed the baby is 

Mother’s Milk hasnocom- onethat constantly confronts 
petitor and the knowledge themotherand the physician. 


After Mother’s Milk — What? 


What is best for the baby when deprived of Mother’s Milk? 


Among the It is highly 


palatable. Babies 
Lal f30rlen like it and the 


foods available 
forinfant feeding 
Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 
has held a lead- 
ing position for 
over half a cen- 


enjoyment ot 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


tained from that 


tury. food. 
Composed of aa | | ll K It is easily di- 
‘an Cows’ mi 5 In 


the 
stomach, Eagle 
Brand produces 
offers certain definite advantages a soft, flocculent curd that offers 
little or no resistance to the action 


clean cows’ milk 
and cane sugar— 
nothing else—it 


gested. 
Te & ORIGINAL 


that cannot be overlooked. 
It insures at all times a ready Of the gastric juices. 
supply of cows’ milk that does not 


ness and purity until consumed. 


food value of each feeding. perature. 


If for any reason your baby is not thriving on its 
present food try Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


It is clean, fresh and uniform. Wherever you may be, at home, 
traveling or visiting, the Eagle Brand baby is sure of a never failing 


supply of wholesome food. 
Grocers and Druggists everywhere sell Eagle Brand. 
Write to us today for our baby booklet, It contains much 
important information on the care of babies. 


We also have a book of rec ipe s which tell you of the many 
delightful ways you can use Eagle Brand in the kitchen, 





BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


New York 
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**Leaders of Quality’’ 





































































































Two pictures of 
Mary Frances ry on 
an Eagle Brand B 
one at the age “4 
nine months, the other 
at four years. 











food is surely an 
important factor 
in the results ob- 
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It is easy to prepare and thereby 
deteriorate in quality or whole- obviates the difficulties often ex- 
someness after the container has  perienced in making elaborate 
been opened. It retains its fresh- modifications. You need only to 
measure Out the correct number 

It is uniform in fat, proteinsugar of spoonfuls, then add the right 
and mineral salts, and enables the amount of water that has been 
mother to measure accurately the boiled and cooled to feeding tem- 
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Baked Macaroni Flavored With Meat 


2 Cupfuls of Macaroni 1 Cupful of Grated 

2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes Cheese 

14 Cupful of Finely Cut 1 Tablespoonful of 
Lean Bacon or Any 3utter 
Left-Over Meat 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
and Gravy Y% Teaspoonful of 

144 Cupful of Cut Onion White Pepper 


14 Teaspoonful of 
Paprika 

YREAK the macaroni into one-inch or two- 
inch pieces, or use elbow macaroni; put 
into a saucepan with three quarts of boiling 
water; boil for thirty minutes then blanch 
with cold water. Brush a baking dish with oil 
or with butter; put in the macaroni, and pour 

over the sauce, made as follows: 


Sauce: Put the bacon into a frying pan; add 
the onion,and fry until a light yellow, not brown 
and hard; add two cupfuls of tomatoes, salt, 
pepper and paprika, and half a cupful of hot 
water; boil for five minutes; add cheese and 
pour over the macaroni. Put ina hot oven and 
bake for from twenty to twenty-five minutes, 
or until a light brown. 


Macaroni Croquettes, Tomato Sauce 


2 Cupfuls of Elbow 1 Teaspoonful of Onion 
Macaroni Juice 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 
soiled Chopped Chopped Parsley 


Bacon or Celery Top 
1 Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of A Dash of White Pep- 
Sutter per 
4 Tablespoonfuls of A Das h of Paprika 
Flour Teaspoonful of Table 
1 Cupful of Grated Sauce 
Cheese 1 Egg 


sread Crumbs 


5 ewe the macaroni, put it through a food 
J chopper, and add the cream sauce, bacon 
and parsley; mix well. Spread on a platter, 
and set aside to cool. When stiff and cold, take 
a large spoonful into floured hands, form into 
cone shapes, dip in egg (one egg beaten with 
one tablespoonful of cold milk), then in bread 
crumbs. I'ry in dee Dp, hot fat serve on a 
platter with tomato sauce; garnish with sprig 
of parsley. This amount will make six large 
croquettes. 


CREAM SAUCE: Put the butter into a sauce- 
pan over the fire; when melted, add the flour, 
then the cold milk slowly, stirring until it 
thickens; then add the grated cheese, onion, 
salt, pepper, paprika and table sauce. Mix well 
and boil for one minute; add to the macaroni. 


Do You Know Noodles? 


Boiled Broad Noodles, Raisin Sauce 
2 Exgs Flour 


YEAT the eggs, stir in enough flour to make 

) a very stiff dough, roll out and let dry for 
an hour or longer, untilit may be easily cut into 
strips. Put into saucepan with boiling water 
and boil for twenty minutes. Serve with 
raisin sauce, 


Raisin Sauce 


1 Cupful of Raisins, 
Vashed and Dried 

14 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
15 Teaspoonful of Salt 


6 i raisins are put through a food chopper, 
then put on in one cupful of boiling water. 
Boil for ten minutes; add sugar and salt. 
Serve cold around the noodles. 


Homemade Noodles, Cheese Sauce 


2 Eggs 1 Cupful of Milk 
Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Teaspoonful of 
Butter Pepper 
1 Cupful of Grated 
Cheese 
| EAT the eggs, stir in enough flour to make a 
very stiff dough, and roll out very thin. 
Allow the dough to dry for an hour or longer, 
until it may be easily cut into quarter-inch 
trips. Put on with boiling water, enough to 
cover, and boil for thirty minutes. Drain and 
blanch; put into a tureen and cover with 


cheese sauce. Serve at once. 


CHEESE SAUCE: Put the butter into a sauce- 
pan; when melted, add the flour, mix well, and 
add the cold milk slowly; stir until smooth; 
add the salt, pepper and grated cheese; stir 
until creamy. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
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Do You Use Spaghetti? 
Baked Spaghetti 
1 Package of Spaghetti 4 Tablespoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Milk Grated Cheese 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 


3utter A Dash of White 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Pepper 
Flour A Dash of Paprika 


YREAK the spaghetti into pieces; put on 

J with two quarts of boiling water and boil 
for thirty minutes; drain and blanch. Put into 
a baking dish, pour over the sauce, place in the 
oven, and bake until a light brown. 

Sauce: Put the butter into a saucepan over 
the fire; when melted, remove from the fire; 
add the flour, and stir until smooth; then re- 
turn to the fire; add the milk slowly, stirring 
constantly; boil for three minutes or until 
creamy; add the grated cheese, salt, pepper 
and paprika; stir until the cheese melts. 


What You Can Do With Barley 


Lamb or Beef Barley Stew 


1 Pound of Lean 2 Cupfuls of Pearl 


Ste\ wing Meat sarley 

2 Cupfuls of Canned 14 Cupful of Cut 
Tomatoes Celery, or 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 2 Tablespoontuls of 

4 Tablespoontuls of Dried Celery Tops 


klour 


( *UT the meat into small pieces; put on in 
- four cupfuls of boiling water; boil for 
thirty minutes; then add the well-washed bar- 
ley; boil slowly for an hour and a half; add the 
tomatoes, either strained or mashed, season 
ing, and flour which has been mixed until 
mooth in a little cold water; a cupful of cut 
carrot will add much to the tlavor. ‘This makes 
a very substantial dish. The barley will take 
the place of either rice or potatoes. The coat Se 
large barley) is best for the tew; also the 
cheapest. 


Barley Pone With Corn Meal 


14 Cupful of Barle Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Corn Mi al Molasse 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 4 Teaspoonfuls of 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Bacon Drippin 
or Oleomaryarine 


\ TASH the barley and boil slowly in four 

cupfuls of boiling water for one hour. 
While hot, add the corn meal slowly, stirring 
very hard so the meal will not lump. Add the 
drippings, molasses and salt; mix well: when 
cooled add the baking powder; put into two 
well-greased, medium-sized pie tin Sake for 
from thirty to forty minutes, or until nice and 
brown. Serve with sirup. 


Roadside Greens 
| AVE. you ever gathered dandelions to use 


in salads, soup or as a vegetable? Pick 
the dandelions over carefully, cutting off the 
heads; put the stems into cold water, rinse 
well, and lift them from the water. Add to 
rapidly boiling water and boil for thirty min- 
utes, or until tender. Lift out carefully from 
the water; add salt and pepper to taste. 
Serve with a cream sauce. Or if desired, 
the greens may be chopped fine and served like 


spinach with steamed or poached eggs, vine 
gar or lemon juice. 
For a soup, use one cupful of boiled dand 


lions which have been chopped line, three 
cupfuls of rice stock, one cupful of milk, two 
table spoonfuls of bi ter. two tablespoonful ol 
flour, one teaspoonful of grated onion, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Mash the dandelion 
through a wire strainer, and add it to the rice 
stock and milk. Melt the butter; add the 
flour, and stir until smooth. Add to the oOup 
and boil for five minutes. 

For salads, the dandelion greens, after being 
well washed, are cut fine with a sharp knife, 


the same as cclery, and served with a Fre1 


or an egg dressing. Another way is to 1 

cut dandelion with cottage or cream 

and fill a tomato from which the insid 

been removed or a green-pepper shell. 
Jesides dandelions there are other gree 

that grow wild, such as the mustard gre 

which can be prepared in the same wa) 


spinach or kale. Poke shoots, which also 
plentifully at this time of year, may be gather 
cooked and served the same as asparagu 





this summer. Our booklet, ‘How to Can Fruits, Vez 


Cookies.” Price, ten cents. 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








When you are asked to make candies to sell remember that there are to be found a great many A 
for making, packing, pricing and marketing homemade confections in our booklet on “Candies, Cakes and 


BE PREPARED 
O PLAN your own menus by using THE LapiEs’ HomE JourNAL “Guide to Menu Making,” which you may 
have for three two-cent stamps. Also prepare to do your own canning, preserving, pickling and j 





stables and Meats,” will help you. Price, fi 


Send your request with stamps or coin to the New Housekeeping Editor, THe Lapres’ Home JourNAL, 
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An “All-Star” List of Contributors 


Study this exceptional list of contributors, all of 
whom wrote specially for this volume: Mrs. Anna B. Scott, 
Bey | noted Domestic Science authority; Miss Mildred Maddocks, 
i te Director Good Housekeeping Institute; A1rs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor 















ie American Cukery Magazine; Mrs. M. W. Hilhard, recently of 
eer: - Simmons College; Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, Domestic Science Writer 


and Lecturer. Never before has any single book of its kind been 
produced through the co-operation of so many famous culinary experts. 
And it is because of the skilled knowledge which has been put into its 
making that this book is so intensely practical and valuable. 


: Why We Have Published This Volume 


Every page in this book represents a practical working 
out of the Armour ideal — Service to the Consumer! The purpose 1s 


os to have Armour foods reach your table with utmost invitation to 
Se appetite—-the perfect serving of perfect products. Be it Star Ham or Bacon, 





ge “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard, Grape Juice, MezBede Package Foods, Cloverbloom 
+ Butter, Devonshire Farm Sausage, Armour’s Oleomargarine—Glendale (natu- 
ie ral color) or Silver Churn (white), or any other Oval Label Product, we 
the realize there is a dest way to serve even the dest foods. And through this book, 
idee 
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end for This Book—It Will Cut Your Living Costs! 
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Baking Powder Biscuit 





j flour 2 tablespoontuls Armour’ s 






Vertbest Lard 
asking powder ‘ 
bs ~~ ‘, ta 7 euptal milk or 


a 15, milk and “4 water 










x and sift the dry ingredients, add lard, chop 
mealy consistency. Add milk gradually until 

™ ee h is formed. Turn onto a floured board, toss 
‘] whole wince is floured, pat lightly with a rolling 





ately on a greased sheet in a quick 
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o——aato Sauce 
celery tips 
tomatoes 
ty minutes. Follow 
d ith slices of tomato, 
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TOMATO SAUCE 
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HE purpose of this great co/or-7//ustrated book,‘*Vhe Business of Being a Housewife,”’ 
is to help you manage your home more economically. With living costs so high, it fills a real need. 
Unusual in scope and interest, it is far more than a mere cook-book; while it does contain hundreds of valuable, 
tested recipes, they are of a kind seldom found in the ordinary cook-book. It isa practical treatise on efficiency in the home. It shows lists of staple 
foods, utensils, menus, supplies for preparation of emergency dishes, modern labor-saving devices and methods of standardizing housework. 


ARMOUR 4x° COMPANY 


which covers the needs of every part of America, our Domestic Science 
Department is ready and anxious to show you that best way. This Department 
has thrown a new light on home economics for a great multitude of users, 
showing them how to get greater value out of the foods they buy, how to 
bring meats, packaged fruits, fish, vegetables and every other Armour Product 
to their tables in the most appetizing form. 


Yours for Cost of Postage and Handling 


Despite the heavy cost of producing this helpful volume, 

we want to place a copy of it in the hands of every e 7 
woman, whether she is a user of Armour oy 
Oval Label Products or not. We will send e ° 

it to you for just the cost of postage pice” 
and handling. Regardless of 
its published price of 

ge a 
fifty cents, as per rt 
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° ree nO”? _y bot © 
and <camk wie 
first edition ; 
lasts, a copy e © ayemeh® ere™, 
will be sent you Ger enor ine pve 
on receipt of a ot 
dime or five 2c cok 
stamps. Send for stot" 
your copy today 
now! Use the coupon. 
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Sixty — 
And Shrunken Gums 


Successful in all things, except preser- 
vation of his teeth. A victim of unpre- 
paredness on/y in not guarding against 


Forty— 
And False Teeth! 


Twénty— 
And One Tooth Gone! 


Such a loss should never happen to anyone. 
Trust to Pebeco and your dentist—and you 


Tt 


Had he only begun to fight off “ Acid- 
Mouth” and decay in early life, he’d not 
need false teeth now. 


























can save your teeth for life. 
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Ww will some men 
and women fail to 
protect their teeth —fail 
to guard them against de- 
cay? It is beyond com- 
prehension. 


Millions know that 
**Acid-Mouth’’ works 
like a thief in the night 
to rob your teeth of good- 
ness. Practically every- 
one is subject to “‘Acid- 
Mouth”’ and needs a pre- 
ventive. 

**Acid-Mouth”’ is said 
to weaken and soften the 


hard exterior of your 
teeth. Unless checked, it 


Tragedies Pebeco Helps You Avoid 


ache shoots the knowl- 
edge to your brain. Use 
a scientific test in time. 
That’s the one certain 
way to tell. 

Millions now use 
ebeco because they know 
it counteracts “‘Acid- 
Mouth:’ By using Pebeco 
these millions are doing 
something to preserve 
their teeth as well as keep 
them white and clean. 

We have prepared a sci- 
entific test that detects 
the presence of “‘Acid- 
Mouth.”’ We'll send it to 
you free—accompanied 


mighty pleasant. Its after- 
effect is keen, refreshing, 
invigorating. If ““pep’’ 
has a taste, it’s the taste of 
Pebeco. 

‘f your gums are sore 
and prone to bleed, apply 
Pebeco with your finger- 
tip, massaging the gums 
gently. When your gums 
are better, use Pebeco on 
a tooth brush — brushing 
up and down. Whatever 
you do, turn to Pebeco 
in time. 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


Test papers enough for a family test 
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opens the way to germs byaten-day SampleTube to show how many have ‘‘Acid- I 
al dec Th first you of Pebeco. Just write for Mouth,”’ and how Pebeco counter- ae 
ay. € JO oe : dial acts it. The FREE Sample of Pebeco tree 
know about the havoc 1t oth—on a penny postal. will show you how a real dentifrice _ 
is doing is when you dis- We want to show you tastes and acts. ia 
how to save vour teeth. Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra- ) ay 

cover a cavity—or several. wee y . : large size tubes. Write for FREE suri 
Or when a swift, sharp The use of Pebeco is Sample today. atm 


a A SIO comer 


Utility Building, Montreal 


ree iS LEHN & FINK “ojfe"* 136 William Street, New York 


Canadian Address: 


PEBECO . 


TOOTH PASTE 


Sitdnda SIGN IS OUR BOND , 
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The Party 


That Serves 
You 
With Ideas 


/ | NHE saying, 
““Who loves a 
garden loves a 

greenhouse too,” is 

especially true of the 
winter hostess, the 
florist’s best cus- 
tomer. Shemusthave 
flowers always for 
her luncheons and 
parties, but with the 
coming of May she begins to revel in them, and 
to add to her enjoyment are new containers peas is very 
that will add a new touch to her table. 











New Floral Touches 
for Your ‘Table 





Conducted 
by 
Virginia Hunt 


“rare old plant” — 
the ivy green—or for 
our beautiful wild or 
garden honeysuckle. 
This vase will be 
useful where it is 
desired to trail vines 
over the table. In 
color it combines 
green, ivory and ma- 
hogany. 


The basket bowl containing lilacs and sweet 


graceful. A ring in the handle 


serves as a support for the upright flowers. 


One of the newest ideas is a nymph for ‘The coloring in this is rose and green. 


the flower bowl, and the fairy standing with 


Charmingly decorative are the new and 


outstretched arms in an onyx bowl filled with dainty basket place-cards. A very new touch 


roses is exceedingly beautiful. Try is 
concealing a small bit of statuary 
amid the flowers placed in your 


























large flower float and see how effec- fla 
tive it is. A combination of flower In 


float and aquarium 
is now being used 
also. These are es- 
pecially pretty with 
iris at one side, float- 
ing pond lilies, and a 
few goldfish swim- 
ming about. 

The new combina- 
tion of candle and 
flower holder is 
unique. In the lower 
center of the page 
you will notice the 
single candle which 
rests in the top of a 
flower holder which 
may be used in any 


New and Unique Pasket 
Place-Cards for Favors 


a 
1 # 


The Flower-Bowl Nymph 


bowl. In this case both 
holder and bowl are of 
dark green pottery. 
‘The flowers used in the 
photograph were yellow 
tulips. 





UST below is a piece 

of pottery in which 
the candle holders are 
modeled as part of the 
bowl. This is in beauti- 
ful light brown ware, 
and many charming ar- 
rangements of flowers in 
groupings and color aa 
are possible with re 
such an adaptable tei 
bowl. The candles 
may be shadedor not 
as desired. A bowl 
of this kind could be 
used at each end of along table 
and a five-branched candelabrum 
in the same ware in the center, 
surrounding the base with ferns. 

In the center of the page a 
new flower holder is presented 
showing a bird perching on a 
tree trunk, in which are rings 
through which the stems of flow- 
crs may be placed. Set amid 
lilacs on which butterflies are 
lighting, the whole makes a 
natural-looking centerpiece that 
surrounds one at once with the 
atmosphere of the garden. 


4ird Flower Holder 
and Vase for Vines 





| ELOW this picture you will 

see a new container that is 
classic—a Persian vase with four 
lips. It is just the thing for that 








What to Serve at Your Parties 


serve at your luncheon, party or club. It « 
menus for the special holiday parties thro 
the year, two-plate menus for buffet serving 


The Book of Fair Booths 


will help you to plan that booth so it wi 


illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


Tue Lapiges’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 











This new booklet, just ready, tells you what to 
ontains 


, three- 


thing menus for your club lap luncheons, sugges- 
tions for the picnic spread, etc. Price, 15 cents. 


Are you interested in bazaars? If so, this booklet 


“winner” at least of admiration. Sixty of the one 
hundred ideas for schemes and decoratio 


Address all orders to the Entertainment Bureau, 


that of the bunched flowers in 


bay-tree effect. This rises from 
the center of the box that comes 


t, folds up and ties with ribbon. 
some the place-card is stuck 
into the tree as illus- 
trated in the pic- 
ture, while in others 
it extends out as part 
of the box, as shown 
in the standing tulip 
design at the right. 


V HEN used with 

a tulip center- 

piece this standing 

tulip box is delightful. 

These novelties come 

in soft colorings and 

stand nearly five 
inches in height. 

To go with a sweet- 

\ pea table decoration 





The Ring-Handled Basket 


i the green basket 
with sweet pea deco- 
ration, while for a 
children’s party is 
shown the little 
basket on which a lit- 
tle girl hugging a big 
bunch of flowers seems 
to be perched on a stone 
wall. A quaint maid in 
pink onthe other basket 
walks amid her holly 
hock garden. 

In the center of the 
group is a light-blue 
basket decorated 
with pink wild roses 
and tied with blue 
ribbon. The name 
may be written 
across the top of the 
handle, orthis basket 

may be used only for nuts or 
bonbons if desired. Lined with 
tin foil, filled with moss and a 
few sprays of pink sweet peas, 
they make dainty May baskets. 


G Ges candle shades at the bot- 
tom of the page are printed 
with floral decorations and dif 
fer from other flower-decorated 
shades of this kind in that they 
are transparent. The one on 
the right is decorated with 
bunches of deep pink flowers, 
while the one on the left is orna 
mented with daffodils and edged 
with violet. These are ideal for 
use on a table having a daffodil 
centerpiece and bunches of vio 
lets as favors. 
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After You've Rubbed— 
and Scrubbed—and Cleaned! 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes give the final durable 
touch that’s needed to complete your Spring cleaning. 


The floors are all scrubbed, woodwork cleaned and 
furniture washed! There can’t be a better time to 
put on durable newness with Jap-a-lac Household 
Finishes. 

















When you choose Jap-a-lac for your Spring work 
you’re not limited to a few effects—you have the 
big Jap-a-lac Family for your selection—there’s a 
special finish for every household purpose—all of the 
highest quality and lasting durability. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Include— 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain 
Seven attractive, transparent colors; stain and 
varnish combined. 








Jap-a-lac Floor and Interior Varnish 
A durable, clear varnish for floors and general 
interior use, 
Jap-a-lac Enamel 
Solid enamel finishes. Seven colors. Also flat and 
gloss whites, and flat and brilliant blacks. 
Jap-a-lac Gold Paint 
A brilliant gold finish for wood or metal. 
Jap-a-lac Aluminum Paint 
A practical, silvery finish for wood or metal. 
Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Paint 
A weather-resisting paint for both inside and 
outside use. 











Jap-a-lac Screen Enamel 
A durable enamel for screens and other metal 
surfaces. Black and green. 






Jap-a-lac Stove Pipe Enamel 
A black heat-resisting enamel, brilliant and lasting. 

Jap-a-lac Graining Color 
A tough varnish for producing wood grain effects, 
over Jap-a-lac ground color. 

Jap-a-lac Crack and Crevice Filler 

A wear-proof filler that does not crack or shrink. 


Do the Little Things Yourself—but Call in a Practical 
Painter for the Big Jobs 
If you are building a new home or refinishing the old one in a big way, go 


to a practical painter and be sure that he uses Glidden Architectural Finishes 
(Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, etc.). 














Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. Send for color 
card and interesting, instructive booklet. 









THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
Tue GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 


vs 
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What a Half Dozen 
Lemons Will Do 


One Lemon —Lemon Pie One Lemon—For 12 Cups of Tea 


Sunkist Lemon Pie. vt cups sugar, |; cups flour, One lemon cut in thin slices makes a delicious and 
pinch rf ‘“) — o. = “2 grated _ 3 healthful addition to as many as twelve cups of tea. 
=e an Mie Biscay A Fos ye ay a d boiling One should serve tea with lemon always when enter- 
water, stirring constantly. Cook until “eer taining guests. 
flour thickens, then add butter, egg “ ae sol l ’ 
yolks, rind and juice of | lemon. Turn “3 Teaisn't tea without lemons, ‘so 
into a pie plate, or preferably a pan that y . they say abroad. 
is perforated or made of wire and lined ia ‘ 
with flaky pastry which has been baked 
until a golden brown. Make a meringue 
of 3 egg whites and add '/, cup powdered 


Learn the many ways in which 
lemonsserve tolighten thecares of 


PROTOGR 


sugar, with a teaspoonful of lemon juice; 
cover pie with meringue and bake in a 
moderate oven until brown. Allow to 
cool before serving. 


housekeeping. There is no other 
fruit that compares with lemons 
when it comes to usefulness. 


One Lemon—French Dressing 
2 i teaspoon salt, '/, teaspoon paprika, 4 tablespoons oil, 


One Lemon—On Vegetables 


The juice of one Sunkist Lemon will serve four people 
when used in place of vinegar on hot or cold vegetables. 
Cut the lemon in quarters and serve one-quarter section 


tablespoons Sunkist lemon juice. Mix ingredients in 
order given and stir or shake thoroughly just before 


serving. A half-pint glass jar, 
with screw top, ora French Dress- 
ing bottle is best for mixing. 


This dressing is often used to 
marinate cooked chicken or fish 
to be used later in salads and also 
to pour over steaks some hours 
before cooking, to flavor and en- 
rich them. 


One Lemon—For Garnishing 


One lemon will garnish attractively a fish, a steak, or a 
game-dish, served for four people. 


Slice the lemon or cut it in sections 
—there are many neat designs. 
The weary business man with 
jaded appetite often needs more 
than food to renew him—he needs 
the added zest that these tempt- 
ing garnishings supply. 


with each helping or dish of the 
vegetable. Let each person flavor 


his own serving with the juice. Used in 
place of vinegar, lemon juice adds a new, 
delicious flavor to hot spinach, hot or 
cold baked beans, sliced cucumbers, 
sliced tomatoes, etc. Lemon juice gives 
a fresh, appetizing quality and makes 
the dish a more welcome, tasty one. 
When a recipe calls for vinegar, practi- 
cally all good cooks now use lemon 
juice instead. 


One Lemon—For Lemonade 


Juice | Sunkist lemon, 2 tablespoons sugar, 3/, cup water. Put 
sugar in cup; add ice water; stir until sugar is dissolved; add Sun- 
kist lemon juice, and serve immediately. Soda water, Apollinaris 
water, or boiling water may be used if desired. 


Hot lemonade is valuable as a 
preventive of colds, and a great 
aid in relieving a cold. Be sure 
that water is boiling before adding 
sugar and lemon juice. Drink 
lemonade while it is hot. A glass 
of hot lemonade after exposure to 
wet weather is a pleasant and 
healthful precaution. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly 


Good Lemons 
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PHOTOGRAPH USED BY COURTESY OF HABERMEHL'S 


A Flower-Marked Way Leads to the Flower-Canopied Ceremonial Bower 
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| Ihe One Day in a Girls Life 


By Virginia Hunt 

















White Lilacs, Roses and Sweet Peas Arranged for a Buffet-Service Table 


bouquet as the ‘“valleys,”’ but 
if its scarcity or cost prohibits 
its use other flowers are in 
equally good taste. The white 
bride rose would be the next 
choice, using perhaps white 
snapdragon and white sweet 
peas with the “‘ valleys” 
lightness and airine 


\ THILE any color scheme 

desired may be chosen for 
decoration, the bride’s table, 
like her bouquet, must be all in 
white relieved by green foliage. 
This is conventional good 
form, but if a buffet supper is 
to be served some delicately 
tinted flowers that carry the 
color scheme may be added. 
The floral decoration illus- 
trated is as it would be ar- 
ranged where large plates and 


and accessories she stands 

on the one day of her life 
her wedding day—supremely 
apart from all others, and the 
colorful gowns of her maids 
enhance her. Lending. still 
more distinction to her pres 
ence will be the floral decora 


1 
LO! 


[: PURE white bridal gown 


to give 


Anarrangementofpalm 
lightened by 

able flowers that are usable for 

decoration is all that is really 

necessary to mark the cere 
monial spot, and sucha setting 
is in good taste for any bride 
no matter what her station in 
life. Simplicity is safe. Be 
yond that one may go to the 
other extreme of elaborate 
bower or altar decorations ac- 
cording to one’s means. The 
decoration illustrated is a flo 
rist’s arrangement suitable for 


nd tern eason 

















platters of sandwiches and 

a very large room. The flow- COURTESY OF HABERMEHL'S © ; salads are placed on the table. 
ers, with the exception of those Just Orchids and “ Valleys’ All cake served at a wedding 

on the standards, are in bas- is ‘* wedding cake.”’ When the 
kets, even on the canopy’s top, with stem table is set for buffet service the bride’s cake 


buried in wet moss to keep them fresh may be placed at one end convenient to the 

bride for cutting, or it may be placed on a side 

6 Ben: bride’s bouquet must always be white — table. This cake should be of sufficient 
and varies but little inits make-up. Alway erve one piece to each guest. Thi 

| there is in it the lily of the 

the valley, or “‘ valleys” 

as the florists call them. 

With this flower is often 

combined only one 

other, preferably the 

orchid. Such a bou- 

quet, representing one 

of the newest ideas, is 

illustrated on this page. 

It differs from the usual 

“shower” in that no 

| ribbon is used, the ef | 

fect being gained by at- | 

} 


ize to 
is part of 
wedding ‘“‘refresh- 
“Wedding 
more or less 
centimental, is usually a 
fruit cake heavily iced, 








ments.’’ 
cake” is 


cut into small pieces 
and daintily boxed, and 
is really a souvenir of 
the wedding, to be 
Vhere 
the number of guests is 
mall a pretty idea is to 
have each box bear a 
card marked with the 
guest’s name and used 
as a favor set around 
the wedding cake as in 
the illustration. The 
other end of each ribbon 
A Rose Ice and “Valley” Cakes is attached to a rose. 





‘dreamed on.” 


taching one spray of 
“valleys”? to another 
until the desired length 
is secured. The white 
| lilac is almost as es 
| sential to the bride’s 
| ; 
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andied White Rose Petals Decorate This Cake; and Orange Blossoms the Boxes 








HER WEDDING DAY. Every bride needs the helpfulness of this illustrated book that shows and tells her how to 

* her home and arrange the floral bower for the ceremony; how to decorate the wedding cake and arrange it and 
om her table; what to serve for the wedding breakfast or buffet supper, etc. Price, 15 cents. Address your 
« Entertainment Bureau, THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Unusual weather conditions during 
the last growing season have produced 
a smaller, lighter kernel of wheat, 
making it necessary for flour millers 
to take extreme precautions in wheat 
selection and in milling. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
is fully prepared and equipped to meet 
this situation. uge wheat-storage 
capacity and unexcelled laboratory 
facilities make it possible for us to se- 
lect the right wheat and to mill it the 
right way. 


As a result, Pillsbury’s Best flour 
is being produced on the same high- 
quality basis which has always char- 
acterized it. It costs us more money 
this year to maintain the Pillsbury 
standard, but we are making the same 
good flour and will continue to do so. 


You who already know and use 
Pillsbury’s Best need not worry about 
spoiled bakings. You can rest assured 
that with Pillsbury’s Best your usual 
methods will produce the same deli- 
cious bread, cake and pastry. 


The Flour Question Settled 
“Because 
Pillsbury’s Best” 


Send 10c for a copy of the famous Pillsbury Cook Book. Address Dept. 12. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Secret of Better Baking 


ITH the introduction of the RYZON Baking Book, all factors of |§ 
uncertainty are removed so far as results are concerned. The use |§ 
of the standard /eve/ measurements in all RYZON recipes eliminates 
any possibility of error in quantities used and gives advance assurance of 


RICE POPOVERS ” 
2 LEVEL cupfuls cold boiled rice 


2 LEVEL cupfuls flour 


2 LEVEL teaspoonfuls of RYZON | 
2 LEVEL tablespoonfuls sugar 


2 eggs, separated 


2 cupfuls milk 


_1 LEVEL teaspoonful salt 


See RYZON | 
Baking Book 
for full direc- 
tions. 








perfect results when directions are followed. 


The Story of RYZON 

For many years the General Chem- 
ical Company has been supplying ma- 
terials for baking powder to other 
manufacturers. During all this time, 
the eminent scientists on the research 
staff of this company have been study- 
ing the baking powder problem—to 
produce a pure, healthful, efficient bak- 
ing powder. With every facility at 
hand and with the foremost scientific 
minds in America at work, it is not sur- 
prising that The Perfect Baking Powder 
has, indeed, been produced. But these 
scientists did not stop at their own judg- 
ment. RYZON was submitted to food 
experts, master chefs and domestic 
science teachers, and by them also pro- 
nounced perfect, before it was finally 
introduced to American housewives. 


To get perfect results in baking, simply use RYZON 
and follow the directions in the RYZON Baking 
Book. This book is priced at $1.00, unless obtained 
through your grocer. If he cannot supply it, send 
$1.00, for which we will mail you the RYZON Baking 
Book and a 35c one-pound can of RYZON, post- 


RYZON 
-YZON 
LAN YZO IN 
THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 
RYZON, The Perfect Baking 
Powder, is composed of three in- 
gredients. Two of them, bicarbo- 
nate of soda and cornstarch, are used 
in nearly all baking powders. The 
third, monosodium phosphate, is 
new. The desirability of a phos- 
phate baking powder has long been 
known. Indeed, phosphates in food 
are necessary to life. The adapta- 
tion of pure monosodium phos- 
phate to baking powder use through 
scientific genius made possible the 
production of RYZON, The Per- 


fect Baking Powder. 


paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


The RYZON Baking Book 1 
With the introduction of RYZON, 
The Perfect Baking Powder, only one 
more step was needed to insure perfect 
results in baking. That was the prepa- 
ration of a baking manual in which 
all recipes would be given in standard, 
/evel measurements and all directions 
made plain and understandable. So the 
best recipes from over 10,000 women 
were obtained, and the choicest of these 
were selected. Leading domestic 
science experts contributed their finest 
recipes. The entire work was edited 
by Marion Harris Neil, every recipe 
being thoroughly tried and _ tested. 
The result is the RYZON Baking 
Book, the first complete and accurate 
manual of baking-powder baking. 
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Paintings in This Issue 


Reproduced on Pages 14 and 15 From the Noted Taft Collection, of Cincinnati 


By Elizabeth R. Kellogg 


Librarian of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Museum 


named Gainsborough among the landscape 

painters, and ‘“‘ The Tompkinson Boys” may 
be enjoyed either as a “ portrait group”—and 
a very fine one it is—or as a “‘landscape with 
figures.” 


LE: AN earlier article on the Taft pictures we 


Traded His Canvases for a Song 


“T*HOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788) 

himself proclaimed the fact that he was a 
landscapist by choice, a portrait painter only 
because the gay world of Bath and London 
which flocked to his studios desired and would 
pay for pictures of themselves, while they let 
his studies of their beautiful English country- 
side go begging. Not that we should take his 
own statement in the matter too seriously, 
however, for Gainsborough was a man of im- 
pulsive sayings, as he was of strong and way- 
ward fancies. 

He was the embodiment of what is popularly 
understood as the ‘artistic temperament,” 
sensitive, impetuous, warm-hearted, volatile. 
It was always touch and go with Gainsbor- 
ough. He was the ingenuous youth who forged 
his father’s name beneath the note to his 
school-teacher, ‘Give Tom a holiday,” and 
who spent practically every moment of his 
time both in and out of school at work with his 
pencil. He was the youth who painted that 
deft practical joke, ‘‘Tom Peartree.” He was 
the man who traded his canvases literally for a 
song or for a solo on the violin, and who lost 
the friendship of his chief patron because he 
could not force himself to complete that un- 
congenial worthy’s likeness. 

And in his last hour he could call to him 
Reynolds, the great rival whose well-ordered 
and lofty spirit he had for years tormented, to 
make amends and to whisper in his ear at part- 
ing: ‘‘ We’re all going to heaven, and Van Dyck 
is of the company.” 


“First of the Impressionists” 


*UCH a man, helpless before a too complex 
or unsympathetic task, could perform prod- 
igies when mood and subject were in harmony. 
What subtlety of characterization there is in 
many of his portraits even of strong men, al- 
though he is most himself as the gentle analyst 
of youth or the lyrist of exquisite womanhood! 
The swiftness and delicacy of his perception 
matches his light touch on the canvas—the 
“feathery”? brushwork which became charac 
teristic as his art developed and which has won 
for him the well-deserved title, ‘First of the 
Impressionists.” 

““Gainsborough’s finest things were always 
impromptus,” says Sir Walter Armstrong, his 
great biographer. ‘‘The idea of conscious and 
deliberate control never obtrudes itself. His 
art is to other painters’ what conversation is 
to literature. His brush strokes are hardly due 
to separate acts of volition. They are like the 
words of a talker and come spontaneously, in 
instinctive obedience to the creative will. The 
happy color, never muddy or fatigued, trips 
from the brush; one felicitous line succeeds 
another; delicious textures weave themselves 
into the inevitable pattern, and the picture 
emerges with delight from the matrix of the 
exulting brain.” 

A man with such a free and untrammeled 
instinct for beauty could not fail to feel the 
charm of landscape and to render it with new 
freshness and truth. Constable, the great 
prophet of landscape in England, born fifty 
years after Gainsborough, paid him this trib- 
ute: One of his pictures which he saw made the 
tears come to his eyes. ‘‘ There is nothing spe 
cial about it,”’ he said, “‘ but just that the artist 
had wanted to depict a beautiful sentiment 
and that he had succeeded in his wish.” 

It is not often that even the most original 
genius fails to rest on the work of other men, 
and so it was with Gainsborough. Van Dyck 
was his idol, and the first-hand study he made 
of the great Flemish master after leaving his 
native village of Ipswich and establishing him- 
self at Bath put the crowning touch to his 
laborious apprenticeship in portraiture. In like 
manner the influence of the Dutch and Flem- 
ish painters of landscape can be traced in his 
pictures—even in his early pictures. 
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HE pictures this 

month are both espe- 
cially attractive. For “The 
Tompkinson Boys” we 
chose a Circassian walnut 
frame with a narrow dull 
gilt lining. The gilt gives 
color to the picture. The 
frame cost $2.35. For 
“Paola Adorno” a dull 
reddish-brown frame with 
a narrow ebony lining was 
Its price was 
$1.35. The prices are 
based on those offered in a 
Philadelphia shop. 


Inspired the 18th Century English School 


AN DYCK was a painter of lords and 

ladies. He has immortalized the polished 
and beauty-loving Charles I, his queen and his 
enchanting children, and the graceful and dig- 
nified and well-bred men and women of his 
court in a way, we are sure, that satisfied the 
English themselves; for when, in the eighteenth 
century—Van Dyck belonged to the seven- 
teenth—the English school suddenly flowered 
in that group of portrait painters who made 
it unique—Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Raeburn, Hoppner, Lawrence, and the rest 
it was on Van Dyck that their art was founded. 
At once rich and delicate in color and superbly 
drawn, their handsome and agreeable men and 
women, their delightful girls and boys, fit with 
easy and dignified grace into their frame, per- 
fectly master of themselves and of their har- 
monious surroundings. 

All this Van Dyck had taught; and in the 
period to which the Taft picture, “Paola 
Adorno,” belongs, Van Dyck was putting into 
practice the last of the lessons which fitted him 
to become the founder of a national school. 
This portrait is another of that magnificent 
group in which, through the magic of his ex- 
quisite and sympathetic brush, Van Dyck has 
exalted the pride and the beauty of the patri- 
cian beauties of Genoa. Into these portraits 
Van Dyck, the favorite pupil of the great 
Rubens, poured also what he had learned from 
the great Italians. Majesty of arrangement, 
haughtiness of mood—these were what his 
models required, and these he gives them; yet 
his sensitive touch has paid tribute to the fresh, 
flowerlike delicacy of the girlish face which 
crowns the towerlike form. If such a creature 
chooses to be so scornful, we must endure it as 
best we may. 

A little later in this series of wonderful mas- 
terpieces we shall have the opportunity of 
studying and comparing the work of the 
Dutch school of the nineteenth century, which 
will be represented by a picture from the brush 
of Josef Israels, who lived from 1824 to 1911. 


The Awakening of the Dutch Painters 


T IS a far cry in point of time from Hals and 

Van Dyck of the seventeenth century to 
Josef Israels of our own day, a gap as wide as 
between Hobbema and Mauve, and during 
which the same thing went on in the field of 
portrait painting as we have noted in theirs 
of landscape. What seems to have happened is 
that both portraitists and landscapists were 
dominated by a third and very individual group 
of painters—the Dutch “‘ Little Masters,” those 
delightful artists who show us, on a tiny scale, 
scenes from the life of the people. 

The subjects chosen were scenes from every 
day life—simple, homely affairs: a market 
scene; a convivial gathering in the tavern; 
the housewife about her daily tasks or quiet 
enjoyment, etc. There is nothing dramatic or 
emotional on the human side of the anecdotes 
these little canvases tell, but there is some 
thing very thrilling indeed to anyone who can 
appreciate the artistic message of such a mas 
ter as Vermeer, for example. 

Perhaps the style of the Little Masters held 
too much charm. At any rate, for some reason 
or other the life died out of the Dutch school 
ina short time, as we have seen, and all through 
the eighteenth and well into the nineteenth 
century their painting was dull and common 
place. The painters worked over very much 
the same subjects and they rendered them in 
very much the same way as the great Little 
Masters of the Golden Age of the Netherlands, 
but it was all in vain—the beauty had gone 
out of them—they were chinalike, smooth and 
without interest, because without life. The 
Netherlands, as we know from history, is not a 
land to learn with readiness from other coun 
tries or to be Jed by them. 

Therefore the nineteenth century was more 
than half spent before her artists woke up to 
the new and vital forces which had long been at 
work in the rest of Europe. The man who ac 
complished the awakening was Josef Israels, 
to whose two little pictures of simple scenes 
near Katwyk, exhibited in Paris in 1857, is 
given the credit of opening the new era. 


rame the Pictures 
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THE PAINTINGS NEXT MONTH. 


In the June number of THE HOME JOURNAL 


will be given two masterpieces from the Mrs. John Lowell Gardner collection, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. The famous painter whose great pictures will be presented 


is Hans Holbein the younger. 
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It’s lucky their 
mother used Valspar— 


It matters little what the children do to 
your floors and furniture if they are 
Valsparred. 


Let them play as much as their little hearts 
desire, without fear of a scolding if they 
happen to spill something. 


Since Valspar has come into general use 
worrying about your varnished woodwork 
and furniture has gone out of style. 





The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Valspar is not an ordinary varnish—it is abso- 
tutely waterproof. 


No amount of hot or cold water or other liquids 
in general household use can turn it white, or 
even spot it. It is real woodwork insurance. 


Valspar has put an end to the usual varnish 
troubles on floors, doors, furniture, porches—in 
fact, on all woodwork that should be varnished. 


It can be always immaculate, bright and cheer- 
ful, and kept so by merely washing with soap 
and water. 


Most good dealers sell and recommend 
VALSPAR. If you should not find a Valspar 


dealer in your town, write direct to us. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps to Valentine & 
Company, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and we will send 
you a four-ounce can, enough to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE ¢& COMPANY 
Established 1832 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


moe LEN TSNES Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal 


Pacific Coast Cities 





On your white 
woodwork use 
V. VALENTINE’S 
al-Ename 
Starts white — 
stays white 


New York 
Chicago 


Toronto 
London 
Boston 


Ask your dealer 
Copyright 1917 by Valentine & Company ‘" aca 
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TALCUM POWDER 


Qeanano Mareen Crema. Co. 
Newnan NIN SA 


BORATED 
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augh like a baby 


Then try it all over. 
you will be, too, when you’ ve tried it. 


take chances— when 
““Mennen’s”’ 


BORATED 
TALCUPM 


—TVYOURSELF! 


I suppose every man thinks his business makes people 


But I wonder if any other one individual ever brought 
pleasure to as many folks as did my father, Gerhard 
Mennen—by his invention of Talcum Powder. 

Think of it—millions and millions and millions of 
cheery, chuckling babies—just because MENNEN. 

Did it ever occur to you that one way to keep your 
own skin as soft and fresh as baby’s—is to treat it the 
And that the same thing that turns his 
whining fretfulness into coos and gurgles of content — 
might go part of the way, at least, with his big brothers 
and sisters—even with you? 

Well,—try it. 

Begin with hands and face. 


Douse them with 


Mennen’s after you wash them and see how easy your 
hands and face feel! 


But 


Yes—I’m an enthusiast. 


There are hundreds of brands of talcum powder now- 
One or two are possibly as good as Mennen’s. 


it’s sO easy to say 


and be sure? 

Yes—this is a cheerful business, —putting smiling 
dispositions into cans with a sifter top. 

Borrow the baby’s can and see why! 


MSNNENS 
c: 


TRADE MARK 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the original 

borated formula that has never been bettered 
include a variety to satisfy every need; Borated, Violet, 
Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh 
Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed ; 
and the new Talcum for Men, a boon after sh: aving, 
with a neutral color that leaves the face free from the 
pallor of a pure white powder. Send 5 cents for a 
trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
Laboratories 
125 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agents for Canada: 


























MENNENS 
VIOLET 
_TALCUM 


setts bets wert 

















Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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(CONTINUED 


stomach passed the broiled fowl into the 
bowel in less than two hours and three-quarters, 
whereas roasted chicken took second place and 
the stewed and fried chickens brought up the 
rear. 


Does Any Given Meat, Such, for Example, 
as Roast Beef, Pork or Veal, Digest at the 
Same Rate in Every Normal Stomach? 


| x IN my article on “ Eggs”’ I called at- 
tention to the fact that our work has 
shown very clearly that all normal human 
stomachs are not alike. I there pointed out 
that some stomachs gave a pronounced and 
rapid response to eggs, whereas other stomachs 
responded more slowly and indifferently. I 
also pointed out that some normal stomachs 
emptied much sooner than others when eggs 
cooked in the same way were introduced into 
them. 

In our study of meats we have again found 
the above rules to hold. The men to whom we 
fed our meats were for the most part an en- 
tirely different group of men from those used in 
the egg tests. Nevertheless, we found that some 
of the normal stomachs emptied very quickly, 
whereas other stomachs emptied very slowly, 
no matter what kind of meat was eaten. 

For example, one of our “fast”? stomachs 
emptied roast veal into the bowel in two hours, 
whereas it took one of our ‘‘slow”’ stomachs 
twice as long—that is, four hours—to do the 
same job. 

Furthermore, the stomach which worked 
rapidly with veal worked in the same rapid 
manner with five other meats, and the slow 
stomach worked in the same slow, plodding 
fashion with three other kinds of meats which 
were introduced into it. 

Another “‘fast”’ stomach emptied roast pork 
into the bowel in two hours, notwithstanding 
the fact mentioned elsewhere that the pork 
products, as a class, are “‘slow-moving”’ meats. 


Are “Light’’ Meats Preferable to 
“Red’’ Meats? 


Binge: E are a great many people who claim 
that ‘“‘red” meats (beef) should not be 
eaten by persons suffering with gout, rheuma- 
tism or nephritis (kidney disease). To inva 
lids of this character they would feed the 
“light”? meats, such as chicken, veal and lamb. 
The opponents of ‘‘red”’ meats base their “‘em 
bargo” upon the supposition that such meats 
contain more “‘extractives”’ or “uric-acid pro 
ducing substances,”’ which are believed to ag 
gravate the conditions named. As a matter of 
fact, accurate chemical analysis of the various 
meats fails to show any material difference in 
the extractives which are present in the meats 

of different hue. 

It is a significant fact that the Eskimo eats 
three times as much meat as the average 
American and yet is never troubled with gout. 


What are “Scrapple’’ and “‘ Tripe’’? 
How Do They Act in the Stomach? 


*CRAPPLE is a mixture of pork and cereal, 
~J well seasoned with herbs. The head and 
jowls of the pig are used, and in some instances 
the heart and liver as well as the trimmings 
from hams, loins and shoulders are included. 
The cereals used in scrapple are generally a 
mixture of wheat flour and buckwheat flour 
or corn meal and wheat middlings or corn meal 
and buckwheat flour. 

Scrapple has good food value and in our 
tests was found to be quite palatable. It left 
the stomach rather slowly, as do all pork prod- 
ucts, and the stomach did not give the scrapple 
as hearty a reception as it accorded such foods 
as steaks, chops, etc. Some scrapple tastes 
muc hlike pork sausage. The sausage, however, 
is more rapidly dige “sted in the stoma h. It 
leaves this organ in about three hours, whereas 
scrapple requires nearly four. 

Tripe is made from the stomach of the cow 
or the steer. It is a perfectly good food and 
acts in the stomach much the same as more ex- 
pensive meats. We found, for example, that 
three dollars’ worth of roast canvasback duck 
(about three ounces) left the stomach in about 
the same time as ten cents’ worth of fried tripe 
(also about three ounces). 


Does Worry, Anxiety or Anger Influence 
Stomach Digestion ? 


pT pony It has been shown by X-ray studies 
on cats, dogs, rabbits and guine a pigs that 
any sign of anger, distress or anxiety causes a 
complete cessation of the movements of the 
stomach. 

That the emotions also affect the move- 
ments of the stomach of man was nicely shown 
in one of our tests. The subject of the test 
was a first-year medical student. The time 
of the test was the day of the examination in 
organic chemistry. The incompatibility ex- 
isting between organic chemistry and the mind 
of the average freshman medical student is 
well known. We therefore argued if it were 
possible to stop the movements of a freshman’s 
stomach that an examination in organic chem- 
istry ought to do it. 

At 9 o’clock in the forenoon the student 
was given about three ounces of fried chicken 
and it was exactly six hours and a quarter be- 
fore the stomach passed the last of the chicken 
into the intestine. 

One week later, when the organic chemistry 
examination was a thing of the past and the 
student, for this reason, was in a happier men- 
tal state, he was again given a similar portion 
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of fried chicken. This time his stomach emp- 
tied in four hours and a quarter. This was the 
normal ‘“‘evacuation time” for this particular 
stomach and this particular meat, but the 
anxiety of the student over the organic chem- 
istry examination evidently brought about at 
least a partial stoppage of the stomach move. 
ments at the time of the first test, and this in 
turn caused some of the chicken to remain in 
the stomach two hours overtime. 


Is “‘Hash’’ Digestible? 


"Eee depends on what the hash contains. 
We have tested only one kind of hash 
chicken hash. This hash we found to be very 
digestible and to leave the stomach rapidly. 
Beef hash should also leave the stomachrapidly, 
since the bulk of the hash is generally potatoes, 
and this vegetable leaves the stomach rather 
quickly as a general rule. 


Which Digests Most Quickly, Roast Beef 
Well Done, Medium or Rare? 


“Doe is not very much difference in the 
rapidity of digestion of roast beef cooked in 
the three ways. In our tests eight stomachs out 
of ten emptied in three hours or less when rare 
roast beef was fed; three out of five when the 
roast was medium and two out of six when 
the meat was well done. The “consensus of 
opinion”’ of the stomachs is therefore slightly 
against the well-done beef, but the margin of 
difference is slight. 


Is “‘ Wild Game,’’ Such as Venison and 
““Canvasback’’ Duck, Digested Properly 
in the Stomach? 


W! LD game,” as represented by venison, 

/ canvasback duck and rabbit, leaves the 
stomach rather slowly. The average ‘‘evacua- 
tion time”’ for such game is around four hours, 
as contrasted with a little less than three hours 
for steaks and roast beef and a little more than 
three hours for chicken. That is, meats of this 
kind remain in the stomach about as long as 
pork, which is the slowest-moving of our ordi 
nary meats. It may be that those animals and 
fowl which are raised for food purposes furnish 
us meats which, as a class, are rather more di 
gestible than are the meats which are obtained 
from their ‘‘ wild” relatives 


Are Meat Extracts Good Foods? 


_ these extracts have no food 
value to speak of, they serve a very use- 
ful purpose when properly used. They have 
the property, for example, of hastening and 
strengthening the activity of the little glands in 
the stomach which manufacture gastric juice. 
Furthermore, they act in a similar manner upon 
other digestive glands in the body. Therefore 
the physician makes use of these extracts some- 
times when he wishes to use a “stimulant.” 
The hot “‘ beef tea” made from these extracts 
is a palatable drink which is relished by the 
normal person as well as by the invalid. 


What Happens to Us if We “Bolt’’ 
Beefsteak? 


M UCH has been written and spoken re- 
i garding the desirability of thorough and 
complete mastication. In fact, some go so far 
as to say that we should ‘‘Fletcherize” our 
food—that is, chew the food until it is swal- 
lowed mechanically. We have tested out this 
question on only two men, but we found that 
these men derived about as much benefit from a 
meat that was ‘“‘ bolted” in big chunks as they 
derived from the same meat when “ Fletch- 
erized.”’ 

However, what holds for meats may not 
necessarily hold for other foods. In fact, one 
would rather expect to find that a vegetable 
food which contained considerable cellulose 
(woody) material—for example, string beans 
would be rather more digestible when thor 
oughly masticated. 


Should Mustard Be Used on Meat? 


"Te use of mustard has nothing to commend 
it in connection with any food, and least 
of all with meats. The job which the mustard 
assumesis to stimulate or ‘speed up” the manu 
facture of gastric juice. This is a wasted effort 
in the presence of meats because meats contain 

“extractives” which, for this particular pur 
pose, are in a class considerably above mus 
tard. The use of mustard was tested by us in 
connection with lamb chops, roast lamb and 
the Frankfurter. The addition of mustard to 
the Frankfurter or lamb caused the stomach 
to empty more slowly than usual. When the 
Frankfurters were eaten without mustard the 
stomach emptied in about two hours and a 
half or less, whereas this time was prolonged 
to at least three hours and a half when mustar« 
was added. 

In the case of lamb the ‘‘evacuation time” 
was delayed from a quarter to three-quarters 
of an hour by the mustard. The mustard had 
the most pronounced effect in the stomachs of 
men who did not habitually use it. 


Is Corned Beef More Difficult to Digest 
Than Fresh Beef ? 


Ne stomachs of our subjects responded 
about the same to the corned meat as to 
fresh roast beef, the main difference being that 
the preserved beef generally remained a little 
longer in the stomach. 
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Some people prefer tissue-paper for 
wiping off the dry Bon Ami. It saves 
washing a ¢loth afterward, for the 
tissue can be thrown away. 








Cleaning windows with Bon Ami is 


child's play, anyway! You can use either the cake or pow-. 


dered form of Bon Amion glass. The 


| That thin, white film of Bon Ami dries cake, however, seems to remain the 
to a soft, dry, white powder and comes old favorite for windows and mirrors, 
off the glass with one wipe of a dry while the powder is the favorite for 


cloth. Comes off dry—that's the point; bath tubs, linoleum, marble, etc. 
for in coming off dry, no smears or _— 

















soapy streaks are left. “Hasn't 
; scratched 
Use a thin, watery lather, so thin you ett? 
| can hardly see it on the glass till it dries. sist 
| Most people put it on too thick. A 
| thin coating cleans just as perfectly Papa 


and is easier to wipe off. oe Cet 
and Powder form 
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] yA 
\ / , 
Y/ y Perhaps your skin zs clear and fresh 
" now, but what will it be ten years hence? 
Y \ Will it still be naturally beautiful, or will 


you have to use artificial means to cover up 
the effects of age and neglect ? 


Te, 


Resinol Soap is not the ‘‘Fountain of 
y Youth,” but its zegz/ar use for the toilet will 
usually preserve the delicate texture and 
coloring of the complexion far beyond the 
time when most women lose them. 





Even if the skin is already in bad condi- 
tion, the soothing, healing medication in 
Resinol Soap is often enough to aa out 
its real beauty again. In fact, Resinol Soap 
is just what a doctor recently called it~—a 
‘skin tonic.’ 













And you are sure to enjoy using Resinol 
Soap, because it is so exceptional/y pure, 
cleansing and refreshing—a soap which 
will please the most discriminating. 


tS i Sty: sagt eis ia TE tip one ine 


| | hat will my skin be like 
\ A / ten years from now? 





Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, work- 
ing the creamy lather into the skin gently 
with the finger-tips. “Then wash off with 
more Resinol Soap and warm water. Finish 
with a dash of clear, cold water to close 
the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished how perfectly it soothes 
and cleanses the pores, lessens the tendency 
to blotches, and keeps the complexion 
unimpaired, 


Resinol Soap contains no harsh, dry- 
ing alkali, and is not artificially colored, 
its rich brown being entirely due to Resinol 
medication which doctors have prescribed 
for many years in their treatment of skin- 
affections. 


Resinol Soap —twenty-five cents—!s 
sold by all druggists and most dealers in 
toilet goods. For a sample .cake, free, 
write to Dept. 22-A, Resinol Chemical 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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Bungalows tor [hose Who are 
Thinking of Build 


By Carey Edmunds 




















DESIGNED BY MARSTON AND VAN PELT 





BOVE is a 
very interest- 
ing bungalow with 
the rooms ar- 
ranged around the 
living room. The 
plan shows six 
rooms anda sleep- 
ing porch. Onthe 
right is a twin 
bungalow which 
would be appreci- 
ated by small fam- 
ilies or by women 
who live alone. 
There are four 
rooms in each. 

















DESIGNED BY FRANK TYLER 




















INTMIBUTED BY LOUIS FUP. MILLAR 


ARTLY Colonial in type is the attractive bungalow above, whose plan shows five 
rooms and a sleeping porch. The foundation is of red brick, and the side walls are of 
clapboards painted white, with a trim of dark green. 




















toiGneD BY A.W. HOOK WAY 


NOTHER double bungalow, or, as they are sometimes called, an “apartment bunga- 
low,” is pictured above. The pleasing feature about this one is that each half has 
its own porch. The plan shows three rooms and a bath on each side. 











LET 1] 














JESIGNED BY FRANK SIMMONDS 


“T “HE charm of the house above is perhaps in the patio entrance, which is 11 by 18 
feet and contains a sunken flower plot in the center. The house is most practically 
arranged, and the exterior is effective in its finish of stucco and shingles. 


NOTE~We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows, and tell you the approximate costs, 
if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, Architecturai Department, THE LaDIEs’ 
HoME JourRNAL, We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “ What 
You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. The price of each is ten cents, to cover the 
Cost of material and the service. ‘‘ Your Fireplace and How to Build It,”’ by Joseph N. Hettel, is five cents. 





NOTE—“Journat Bungalows” and “JourNat Houses,” two books, are now ready. Each book contains over 50 
bages of the best bungalow or house designs we have published. The books are fifty cents each and may be had by 
addressing the Book Editor, Architectural Department, THE LaprEes’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Pure Soap—All Soap 


VYARYSTAL WHITE for dish 
washing leaves your dishes 
clean and sanitary and your 
EY hands soft and smooth as 
“ though washed with good 
toilet. soap. 





This wonderful white laundry soap is econom- 
ical; it costs no more than ordinary soap and be- 
ing all soap, free from waste, it does more work. 


Three million families have gone over to 
Crystal White never to go back to the old 
style laundry soaps. 


Ask your dealer for Crystal White; if he hasn’t 
it, send us his name and five cents and we will 
send you a full size cake prepaid. 


Lidar isyits 
1s Washing | 
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‘Through Glacier Park for 


y 









a Day 


How I Did it With My Two Boys 


By Ada F 


OO many Americans are victims of the 
belief that an outing in our national 
parks necessarily involves large expendi- 
tures. But with my two young sons, nine and 
twelve years old, I made a trip of twenty-six 
days through Glacier National Park, in Mon- 
tana, at a total expense of $108.17. The cost 
for the whole family a day was $4.16, or $1.39 
a day for each person in the party. 

I was warned that I should find the climatic 
conditions at the park very différent from 
those of my home in Missouri, and this proved 
to be the fact. It is not possible to carry 
enough clothing on a hiking trip to cover each 
climatic change; therefore it is necessary to 
compromise on clothing as light, warm and 
waterproof as possible. I bought hiking bloom- 
ers, which can be bought at any large sporting- 
goods store, ready-made in all sizes; or the 
goods to make them may be purchased for 
about sixty centsa yard. With these, and heavy 
walking shoes, stout gloves, woolen stockings 
and underwear, leggings, sweater and raincoat 
my outfit was complete. 

The next thing was to fit out the boys. My 
elder son had a heavy Boy Scout uniform which 
he had outgrown. This was thoroughly over- 
hauled and became the prized possession of his 
brother, Emmett. This, with the addition of 
two flannel shirts, woolen underwear and hose, 
heavy shoes and gloves, completed his outfit. 
Two flannel shirts and a heavy hunting suit of 
his father’s were made to fit Russell, the elder 
boy. 

\ rubber poncho and two double woolen 
blankets each comprised our bedding. ‘Toilet 
articles, a generous supply of large safety pins, 
talcum powder, quinine capsules, cathartic 
pills, adhesive plaster and bandages were also 
taken along, together with thread, buttons, 
needles, thimble and scissors 


ADDED a generous supply of lemon drops 

and chewing gum, for a very good reason. 
One of the greatest difficulties the amateur 
hiker has to overcome is the desire to drink 
large quantities of water while walking, but if 
you stop to drink each time you feel thirsty 
walking will become burdensome instead of a 
pleasure. A lemon drop in the mouth, or a piece 
of chewing gum, will help to keep the mouth 
and throat moist, and the great desire for water 
will be overcome. 

We each carried a two-quart water bottle, for 
which [ made flannel covers which could be 
easily slipped on or off. These bags we used 
at nights for pillows, but during the day on long 
trips they served as canteens. 

August third found us ready to start on our 
long trip. We took the train to Belton and 
then by way of stage and launch reached the 
head of Lake McDonald. Here we enlisted 
the services of a pack horse. Learning how to 
pack an outfit and to adjust it securely to the 
packsaddle so that it will not slip or fall off is 
one of the most difficult and most amusing 
lessons that the hiker has to learn. ‘The man 
from the hotel at the head of the lake, from 
whom we secured our horse, was an old guide 
and kindly initiated us into some of the mys- 
teries of packing for the road. 

After equipping ourselves with this pack 
horse and with some extra supplics we started 
and walked about ten miles, all up hill, until 
we reached the Sperry Chalet at dark. Here 
we decided to remain for the night and pitched 
our first camp. To set up tents is a very simple 
matter, after you have done it once or twice. 
While this was being done the boys gathered 
W e then procet ded to 


our goods and prepare our 


wood and built a fire 
unpack upper. 


paey IOUS to leaving Billings we had pur 
chased a quantity of 
muslin at ten cents a yard, al 


paraffin. 


i 
cheap inbleached 
O a quantity of 
I melted the paraffin and dipped thi 
muslin into it; then hung it on a line perfectly 
mooth and straight, until the paraffin had 
hardened on the cloth. From this muslin I made 
two dozen bags of different sizes, with stout 
draw strings at the tops. Into these bags I put 
all the food supplies we had purchased before 
leaving Belton, and they proved to be a great 
success in protecting the food from the fogs 
lrequently experienced in the park until an 
hour or so after sunrise. These supplies con- 
sisted chiefly of flour, corn meal, salt, pepper, 
bacon, soap, matches and mutton tallow, the 
latter used to waterproof our shoes with. 

We had an aluminum camp-cooking outfit, 
with folding oven and grate; also a folding 
canvas bucket, all of which we had bought 


- Chalmers 


secondhand from an old guide for seven dol- 
lars. The use of the camp oven was new to me, 
but I made corn bread and set it to bake. This, 
with fried potatoes, onions and bacon, coffee 
and cookies, completed our first meal. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, espe- 
cially while on a camping trip, and right there 
was where I learned to make good corn bread 
without eggs—for they are not always avail- 
able. For the benefit of future hikers I will give 
my recipe. Take one cupful of wheat flour and 
three cupfuls of corn meal, mix them together 
with one tablespoonful each of salt, sugar and 
baking powder and enough water to make a 
moderately thick batter. Pour this into well- 
greased baking pans, and bake in a hot, quick 
oven. 


NJEXT day, thoughit wassummer, we walked 
4 N all the way through unbroken snow. The 
glare caused by the sun shining on the snow 
was most trying to the eyes, and, if it had not 
been for the amber glasses which we had 
brought with us I am sure that we should 
have made very slow progress. 

We reached our journey’s end about dark, 

somewhat tired and very hungry. After sup- 
per our tent and bed were made ready and we 
had a good night’s rest. The next morning we 
broke camp and kept on some twelve miles 
through the pine woods to Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalet After supper was over and the dishes 
washed, Russell and L took up the tent propo 
ition, and in a few minutes the tent was up, 
our blankets were spread and all was in readi 
ness for the night. L was so completely tired by 
this time that I tumbled right off to sleep. 

Here we camped for four days, fishing and 
visiting many points of interest in the neigh- 
borhood, and the children and [ spent much 
time in gathering wild flowers. We had found 
some twelve or fifteen different varieties of 
wild flowers so far along our trip. Each time 
we found a new variety we picked the most 
beautiful blossoms of its kind that we could 
find and carried them back to camp with us. 
There I melted paraffin and when it was not too 
hot —just warm and thin —I dipped the blooms 
into it and they were quickly converted into 
wax flowers, with the natural color and beauty 
preserved. 

After purchasing at the chalet a fresh supply 
of food, consisting of fresh meat, potatoes, rice, 
sugar, dried peaches and canned beans, the 
boys and L left on the morning of the fifth day 
and resumed our trip. It was a beautiful day 
and the scenery Wong the way just beggared 
desc ription. 

On arriving at our destination we pitched 
camp, Changed our shoes to rest our feet, built 
a good fire and cooked and enjoyed a fine trout 
supper. These trout were the gift of a tourist 
who was stopping at the hotel. Indeed every 
one we met on the road or at the chalets 
was most kind and helpful. 


\ JILLE cating upper L realized for the first 

time how great a distance we had walked 
and how little fatigued we felt. True, we were 
always bodily tired when we went to bed at 
night, but we always enjoyed good restful 
sleep and awakened in the morning feeling 
fresh, rested and cager to begin the new day. 
We camped there for five days 
every moment spent there 

In no place in the world has the amateur a 
better chance to practice mountain climbing 


and enjoyed 


and fishing. Mountains surround you on every 
hand and the lakes are filled with trout. No 
matter how inexperienced a fisherman you are, 
with a littl patience you 1 alwa be ré 
warded with enough fish for a week 

Many Glacier Chalet la twenty-itve or 
thirty miles by trail northeast. Owing to the 
long distance and the rough trails, [ hesitated, 


wondering whether or not it wa idvisable to 
undertake the trip with the children. How 
ever, we decided in favor of it, and the follow 
ing morning found us starting on this long 
hike. We made the trip by casy stages, camp 
ing where we pleased along the trail, and 
reached our objective at noon having been 
three days on the road. We spent five most en- 
joyable days there. 

The morning of the sixth day found us up by 
dawn. After an early breakfast we bought food 


supplies for several days, cleaned up our camp, ° 


and then resumed the trail for the return trip. 
The morning was beautiful and clear and we 
planned to cover just a few more miles that 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 66 
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Make CDeaning (Fime 
a’ Happy Time! 


OW IS THE TIME when youare bothered and worried 
by the thought that has worried so many mothers before 
you. Can you nurse your baby all summer? Must you 
wean him now? Or can you give the baby something besides 
your own milk? Through this troubled time we can help you. 


You will be glad to know that 


you don’t have to worry about 


weaning time—that you can take your babythrough the dangerous 
weaning days, happily, easily and safely. It is the big turning 
point in the baby’s life, and it is in your hands whether that 
turning point shall be easy or hard. 

Your own breast nursing isso perfectly suited to the little stomach, 
that when you change him you may shock his delicate digestion. 


O WHEN YOU MAKE 


baby, the change that meat 


‘HE BIG CHANGE for your 


1s all the world to him and to 


KF you—the big change that may mean health and strength, 
or may mean for you empty arms and sorrow—remember this— 
that when you cannot nurse your baby any longer you must give 
him something that is so close to your own breast milk that he 


won't feel any difference. 


Give him the food that is the nearest thing to your own breast 
milk, that only doctors and scientists can make : 


Nestlés Food 


A complete milk food—not a milk modifier 


ODAY millions of mothers, 
who speak many languages, 
wean theirbabieson Nestle’s. 
As a wise and modern mother you 
should know exactly why — you 
should know what is in Nestlé’s 
ood before you give it to your 
baby. Nestleé’s is just this: pure 
cows’ milk modified with baked 
wheat flour, wheat malt, and cane 
sugar. In other words, it has the 
fats, and the proteids and the car- 
bohydrates that will make your 
baby big, strong and well. 
So when you get your can of 
Nestlé’s, a dry, pure, light powder, 
you add cold water and boil it 


easily your 


take care 


tions. 


Nestlé’s Food Company .” 
232 Broadway, New York oe 


and you have just what your 
baby needs. 

Ordinary milk, passing through 
a dozen hands, shipped a long way, 
has just one chance after another 
of getting intoit germs~—millions of 
enemies fighting yoursmall baby. 

You, in your home, with your 
appliances cannot modify milk as 
doctors and scientists have done 
in Nestle’s Food. But every 
mother has the few minutes nec- 
essary to prepare Nestle’s Food. 

Join those millions of mothers 
of many nations who during the 
past half century have 


Nest le’s lYood. 


used 


Send the coupon for this free can of Nestlé’s 
with twelve feedings and see how happily and 


baby gets over the weaning time. 


Send also for the big, free, 96-page book 
by baby specialists telling you how to .- 


a 
a 


of your baby—and an- 


. . - 
swering a thousand puzzling ques- 4 u.u.5. 


- 5-17 
Poa 


- Nestlé’s 
Food 
Fa Company 


ye Please send me, FREE, 


72 New Montgomery St. on 


° 2 A 
San Francisco, Cal. oe” = your Book and Trial Pack- 
- 
‘ ff age. 
Send coupon to the 
- 
= _ 
nearest office. = Name ; 
o 
+ 
Pod 
a 
2 Address 
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of Four Things Folks Like Best 


The four best-liked foods, probably, are 





Fruit — Nuts — Sugar — Cream 


Most sweetmeats are made of them. 


They are now being served —in combination—on a million 
breakfast tables. 

But, instead of nuts, use nut-like bubbles of wheat or rice. 
They are thin and crisp and flaky. And they taste like toasted 
nut meats. 

Prof. Anderson rather objects to treating Puffed Grains as 
tidbits. To him they are scientific whole-grain foods. They 
are shot from guns. Every food cell is exploded for easy, 
complete digestion. 

But Pufied Grains got their world-wide welcome because 
they are delightful. No other grain food so fascinates the 
young. So we urge their daintiness to bring you their good, 

You will never find a morning dish folks like so well as 


Puffed Grains. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


: and Corn Puffs 
: Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Dairy Dish 

















Thousands of men now avoid 
dulling luncheons by eating 
Puffed Grains in milk. Thou- 
sands of children go to bed on 





this ideal good-night dish. es a 
It means a whole-grain food, 
with every clement anybody needs. It means easy digestion 
no tax on the stomach—for the food cells are all exploded. 

And it means toasted grain bubbles, flimsy and crisp, with 
a flavor that never was imitated. 

Three grains are now prepared in this form, giving you 
variety. And they should be served in place of flour foods 


wherever they apply. Keep all three kinds on hand. 


J he Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers 
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$1.39 a Day 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


day than the distance we had been covering. 
Up to that time I had found that we could do 
about ten miles a day without any of us becom- 
ing too tired. However, man proposes and 
God disposes. Wehad been less than two hours 
on the road when misfortune laid her hand 
heavily on me. Jt was not the loss of my 
purse—that was pretty well emptied by this 
time —but my right shoesole suddenly divore ed 
itself from its upper! 

It was only by the aid of rag strings, torn 
from a bandanna handkerchief, and by wear- 
ing my stocking over my shoe that [ was able 
toreach St. Mary’s Chalet. Here for the first 
time we slept under a roof. 

Next morning the children were up and out 
early. At breakfast our experiences were the 
main topic of conversation. The fact that the 
children and I, unaccompanied, had spent such 
along vacation hiking throughthe park seemed 
most remarkable to the other guests at the 
hotel, 

One party of them became very enthusiastic 
over our tripand expressed a keen desire to try 
it for themselves. Laterin the day, to my sur- 
prise, they made me an offer for my outfit, 
which would net me five dollars more than the 
first cost. “For,” said the spokesman of the 
party, “I want to be a boy again—just for a 
little while. [ may not be able to steal apples 
here, but I can fishand swim, and I[knowthat I 
will not have to shave except when I want to.”’ 

It seemed that, while he was hankering for a 
real taste of the wilds, his friends had kept him 
practically confined to the hotel piazza, and 
had also made him wear his good clothes, when 
he was yearning to get into a flannel shirt and 
corduroy 

Of course they got our outfit, anda ‘‘ Safety 
lirst” suggestion to boot—which I pass along 
to you: “* Don’t forget to take along an extra 
pair of hiking shoes.’ 


z. making arrangements for the chil- 
dren and myself to travel by auto to the 
Glacier National Park entrance next morning 
we went outdoors—away from everyone—and 
spent our last evening walking up and down by 
the lake, reviewing silently, each with himself, 
the past twenty-six days. 

Although | longed to see the rest of my fam- 
ily, I was loath to return to the noise and dirt 
of the city. I could not make up my mind to 
go Lo bed, for L knew that TE could not sleep. I 
was filled with a strange, sad feeling of unrest, 
as though [ was parting from avery dear friend. 
I longed to take the mountains and that great 
outdoors home with me. 

As we stood on the shore of the lake and 
looked at the great silent mountains to the 
south and west I felt keenly the strange spell 
of the hills and the high country. Ithurt to say 
“good-by.”’ 

My experience proves, I think, that people 
of limited means, who love the outdoor life, 
can enjoy the magnificent scenery of our na- 
tional parks as fully as those who can afford 
the luxury of « amps and hotels. In fact they 
can enjoy the scenery far more, for they are 
not obliged to return to one spot every day for 
bed and meals. 

They may linger as long as they please in 
the grand spsts far from the hotels and camps, 
and they may stop where they please to fish, 
photograph or sketch. Much is lost by the 
park visitor who contents himself with being 
whizzed through the mountain passes and val- 
leys in an automobile or coach. 

But my experiment, [ believe, proves more 
than this. It proves that Women and children 
of limited means may enjoy the national parks 
for long summer periods, when men cannot se- 
cure vacations long enough to go with them. 
It proves that women can get along in the parks 
without men, and in this way it opens up anew 
and immense field of enjoyment. Groups of 
students, young and old, may profitably spend 
whole summers in our national parks, under 
the care of a competent woman only. I find it 
impossible to estimate the value of the trip to 
my two boys, 


| ic sahegre IKNCE is not necessary, but the 
4 love of nature and the great outdoors is 
Any woman of fair physical strength and en- 
durance mayconfidently undertake it, provided 
only she has courage and good common sense. 
She must be possessed of the ability to take 
care of herself and enough confident resource- 
fulness to meet the emergencies of an unaccus- 
tomed and rough environment. It is not an 
easy life, but it is a splendid experience. 

The woman who undertakes it must be 
able to walk ten or twelve miles a day over 
mountain trailswithout unduefatigue This she 
cannot do unless she takes good care of her feet 


and is properly shod. Heavy, broad, low- 
heeled shoes, coming up not more than ten 
inches, well calked and hobnailed, should be 
worn. Each night the feet should be washed in 
cold water, dried thoroughly and dusted with 
talcum. A pair of soft shoes or slippers should 
be taken along to be worn when resting. 

She must not be afraid of a horse, and she 
must learn to pack her outfit on her horse each 
morningand unpack it atnight, She must learn 
to pitch her tent, make a fire in the open and 
be able to cook the simple things that go to 
make living cheap when camping. All these 
things are very easy; but the principal requi- 
sites area stout heart, aneven temper and go dd 
common sense. 


JOW a word as to expense: As Ihave said, 
the total net cost of our twenty-six days in 
the park was $108.17, and most of this expense 
was for food, Our pack horse was purchased 
outright before entering the park. This isthe 
cheaper way, as we paid only $12.50 for him 
and were able to sell him easily just as soon as 
we had finished with him. Pack horses may be 
rented, but this is considerably more expen- 
sive. We carried no food for our horse; he was 
a shaggy broncho, accustomed to foraging for 
himself. [ found him very glad to eat all the 
scraps after each meal. 

In Glacier National Park food supplies are 
obtainable at the commissaries attached to 
each Chalet or hotel. Prices are usually some- 
what higher than those charged in the city, 
though insome cases 1 found them lower. Fresh 
meat 1s always obtainable, but we found the 
fresh fish we caught or had given us along the 
trail so satisfying that we purchased less meat 
than would be « x Pe ted. 

At these commissaries, food supplies are sold 
over the counter in bulk and the purchaser must 
always provide his own containers in which to 
carry them away. Thatis onereason why the 
muslin bags I spoke of are not merely a con- 
venience but a necessity. 

While the bulk of our expenditures were for 
food, we also spent a litthe money on launch 
trips on the lakes, while our stay at a hotel cost 
twenty dollars for the three of us for two nights 
anda day. This wasat the end of the trip, how- 
ever, andthe luxury of beds and baths seemed 
well worth the expense. 

| found it a simple matter to make our fires 
each day, and to manipulate our little portable 
oven and combination Cooking outfit. [ always 
dug or scraped a little depression in the ground 
for the fire, and always burned any scraps and 
refuse not taken care of bythe pack horse. Then 
I covered all the débris with fresh dirt, and 
thus was able to leave each camp site clean, 


DO not know about others, but I for one 

found that | obtained greater comfort and 
better rest at night by taking off my walking 
clothes and sleeping in sweater and bloomers. 
Also, whenever possible I took a sort of bath in 
lake or stream. I usually found secluded pools 
where the water was quite warm, and of course 
there were seldom any people to worry about. 
The boys both swam well and enjoyed the 
water immensely. 

Also I discarded corsets after the second day, 
though [had been advised not todo so. It was 
my experience that walking was easier without 
them. Besides I was wearing a belt with pock- 
ets, indispensable for carrying odds and ends 
conveniently, and camera and water bottle 
slung over my shoulders, so that any added 
freedom at the waist was a blessing. 

The National Government is now taking 
much more interest in making trips in the 
parks possible for the average person than was 
the case when we made our hike. You can now 
obtain from the National Park Service illus 
trated circulars about each park, with de 
scriptions of the chief points of interest, and 
detailed information aboutrailroad approaches, 
hotel accommodations and other facts of value 
to the prospective visitor. 

Neither did I know then that the United 
States Geological Survey has topographic maps 
of all the park areas. These maps cost ten 
cents a sheet and show in large scale all the 
roads, trails, streams, lakes and mountains. 
They are not only useful in keeping you in 
formed as to your whereabouts, but make a trip 
much more interesting. 

The experiment of camping trips in the park 
for women is to be tried out more completely- 
I have myself concluded arrangements to spend 
a monthin the Rocky Mountain National Park 
anda month inthe Yellowstone Park this sum- 
mer with my boys. I shall keep a full record of 
every expense and equipment, and the result 
will be made available to all women of modest 
means in the land. 
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Bradford Academy ‘tiemen® 


BRADFORD, MASS. 115th vear 


Thirty vies from Boston, in the beautiful Mer- 
rimac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading col- 
eyes. General course of five years and two years’ 
course for High School graduates, Address 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal = 7 —_ 

































The Higher School for High School Graduates 
20 minutes from Washington, D. C. Ideal climate 


| : ° Oneandtwo-year Nor- girls’ school affording an environment 65-acre campus, 50 instructors, 30 buildings, division 
a ! HKHNA( RE =—_ | Worcester Domestic Science Scheo maland Home-making | ideally conducive to health and mental of girls into small home and social groups, limited 


| courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, development. Collegepreparatory, post gradu- classes and specialized instruc tion. Home econamics, 
, i E ‘ ”" housekeepers. The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic ate and vocational courses. Tennis, basket- diploma course. Floriculture. 2 years collegiate work. 
a ~ - ele | Science training. Grz ates oc , exception: sitions ns P bat gage aa - ry 
y, 1 e ountry SC hool for Young Gu /s | Sctencs training at adu ates occupy exception il positions. Opens ball, fencing, hockey and riding. Resident For catalog address 


WoRCESTER, Massachusetts. 


Dn A tk ae tee nei terme Doctor, dietitian and nurses. 16 acres. lire- REGISTRAR, BOX 180, FOREST GLEN, MD. 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION proof building. Artesian water. 40 minutes 


from Philadelphia, Write for booklet. 

















Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educational 


we } astics anc anual Therapy uch individual atten- 
RE | 2A R N I ( RY to Dana | thea Pevenaiae a vor hg pt lr caneanal perks es DEVON MANOR, Box 157, Devon, Pa. Sweet Briar College 


Increasing demand for our graduates. 

















Hall. Fourteen miles from Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. For Women Sweet Briar, Va. 

) ston All s rts an | ath] tic , ee accepted —_— for gr: — “— in 

soston. sports and < etics MASS COLLE E OF OSTE PATHY eading universities. Departments of Art, Music 

PECIN | F ; | . q h e THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL and Home Economics. Campus of 3,000 acres in 

Su pe rvised anc ac apte ( to t \ = Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by the legis- FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 Saree ae ae . ” saracey climate. 
ave of the u i] ‘The finest lature, Faculty of 60 physicians. One-hundred-thousand-dollar Healthful, ehren ee ene Meee es eee 

oe - pul . d ; 4 ‘ college and hospital just opened. Send for catalog and booklet, | coating fen Emilie Watts McVea, A, M. Litt. D., Presidert 

Instruction, Care an Intiuence, “Success of Our Graduates,” Cambridge, Mass. an s " THE ACADEMY —on the College Campus offers 

’ saddles: mee ass | ae juucen. preparatory and general courses. ot catalogue 








l ings. School and views address the Secretary, Box 1 
} park land of 100 
acres. Six mod- Administration 
ern, homelike 
buildings for 75 
girls and 12 
. teachers. Thor- 

——— - ough college 
“The Mountain School” preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Music, dancing, 
practical domestic science and athletic training. New 
$30,000 building with gymnasium, swimming pool and 
sleeping porch. On Main Line Penna. R. R. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


iy $ ei ke “et? A. R. GRIER, President, Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. —EEEeEeEe—————————= 
——eggiensi ee TS at sas oe National School 
see” ABBOT ACADEMY | Collece Certificate Privi- Nazareth Hall =~ Domestic Art & Science 


The Sargent School ‘Piteztsn" 


| 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 





Established 1881, Largest teachers’ department for phys- 


Dana Hall Wellesle , Mass. ical education in the world. General and special courses 
dile dlls Ys - prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 









































Zoston. Extensivegrounds Andover, Massachusetts Household Science. eye 
modern buildings, Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. Founded 1828. Military Academy 


FOR BOYS Founded 1743 
Nazareth Hall boysare exactly the kind of 

NEW YORK companions you want for your boy. Every 

advantage for right training and character- 


x OTD aT = . a - trina building. Boys live together according to 
ROCI | ES I ER AT H EI A EUM & M ECHANICS INS Tl I U I E ape one ae ag gees vin im a 
class. Senior, Intermediate and Junior De 

ESTABLISHED 1885 ROCHESTER, N. Y. partments. Athletic and Military Training. 


. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
- « . > ., 4 ‘ NI © « 
School of Applied Arts: Complete equipment for Art Education Normal and Business. Healthful location between South 


profes ( Ses Tine « ( ekvats - Ay 
gem Sie wan — a ag ( — in tae yon — d fon “tte nd ro og and Blue Mountains. Alumni includes many 
J ' Ip ra a ditions, en e an urroundings. nationally famous men. For information 


IOI — Address The Aide, Nazareth, Pa. 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD 


Offers comprehensive two and three-year courses 
in cultural and practical subjects, including Lan- 
guage, Literature, Music and Art. New fireproof 
model-home Dormitories with supervised practice 
in household management. Eleven-acre campus. 
Faculty of 32 specialists. Catalogue on request. 


Box M, 2650 WisconsinAve., Washington, D.C. 
































Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ 
course for High School graduates, general and special 
courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Edward W. Thompson, Principal, “1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 


The Mary Lyon School WESTERN STATES 


A Country School in a College Town 





Schools of Industrial and 
Household Arts: Three 
ears’ training for teacher 
of Domestic Science and Art. 
Vocational and Industrial 
Arts. One-year courses in 
Dietetics, Lunchroom Man 






















































agement, Dressmaking, Mil j . Coll r ratory. Certificate Th N IT inl S h l 
linery. Three-year co-operative training in Engineering, alter- , Nig rh erty anes. e Gaen-ait c “Pappa pce omas orma raining iC 00 

nate weeks @Cmployment. Six weeks Summer Session Opens ‘ ; Tt etivarnece é : * re : ; 
uly 2. Mlustrated bulletins. State course desired, Addr j Hil } SEVEN CABLES ome tanlor Shee Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
: : jor girls 6 to 14; ‘separate complete women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
le REGISTRAR, Dept. D, Eastman Bldg.,55 PlymouthAve. equipment. For catalog address Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
Rochester, New York H. M. Crist, A. B., Frances L. Crist, and Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 28th year 
. B., Principals. we have been placing graduates in paying positions. 
. Box 15 11, ‘Swarthmore, Pa. | Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, ade- 
= r . FOR | quate equipment. For catalog and full information 

Miss Cowles School (Highland Hall) GIRLS | address THE SECRETARY, 
Emma Miiton Cow es, A. B., Head of School. Prepares for all col Michigan, Detroit. 3012 West Grand Boulevard 





leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and 


Domestic Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Kindergarten amas Primary Training School 













































































































































































































































Pool and Sleeping Porch, Resident Physical Director. For catalogue of 
address THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, OBERLIN, OHIO 
ow) Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. Pre- 
. . . . - The Hedley School Germantown, Phila., Pa. For the care and training of pares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special 
children of retarded and undeveloped mentality. Individual educa teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music. 
Ru oll S Colle e I h € f M ; tionaltraining by themostapproved methods, Idealhomelife. Coun Address Miss Rosk& J. Dean, 125 Elm St. 
SS age 4 t aca onservatory 9 uSIC trylocation. Mother'’scareandassociation with normal children, J.R. sicksses J 
P ‘ P es. Phys 5.COR ) U 
of Practical Arts Offers a complete musical education and unique Hrpiey, M.D., Res. Phys. Mks.Coka L. Hepiry (N.Y. Univ.), Prin. CAMPS 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection ti eg AO el ar hae ea Ppl seb aphrd Miss Woods’ School For Exceptional Children. Every facility, in a 
h Emma illard School ty hg or are rhe 10018 10 a suburban home, for the care and training of children who, through = 
wit mr Willar tif the « | = naa pene a 
I : . 7 . Micate, anc 1€ onservatory maintains severa mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public or private z n 
Jesigned for the vocational Ae = ate il comp: ae sin the Lyceum field. As ome? ume “tee also schools, 14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. Motte A. Woops, : : 
training ofwomen. Secretaria or ouse- singing, languages, painting and dramatic art om p (<i Desay aE PEP F swicei: Woone flead Nurses : = 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special modious buildings, concert hallanddormitories. Resi desdid te ide bho becca dos siti sed toil bath dating : Cam ps : 
tudents admitted Addre Secretary dent and day students Terms moderate. Catalog. | O a for Girls ry 
S nts a ed. 258 © Ws a“ . | $ 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, ‘Troy, N.Y, | | | Address—The Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D.C. and SOUTHERN STATES | e, : 
—— . — - | eo Locations: Fairlee South |: 
HOOD COLLEGE Formerly The Woman's Col- | Fairlee, Vt., and bine’ Ni 3 
: lege. Standard A. B. & B.S. courses. | | = y 3 dis stinct camps — ages, 7-13, : 
For nearly sixty years Also Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited s J) (330%, 145 : 
hv theleader. Thorotrain- course in Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory with certificate relations, : Fun, F ee Friendships. : 
f. ing in every business New buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own garden and dairy. Swimming, canoeing, horseback rid- : 
pursuit. Actual prac Terms, $350. Preparatory, $300. Josern H. Appie, Pd. D., Presi- 14, tennis, basketball, baseball. Handi- |$ 
a tice in re “-“* — 8. dent, Box J, Frederick, Md. crafts. Dramatics. Music. 
. .ccounting, sanking, Character development, cultivation 
bx ivil Service, Sec retarial and CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL | of personality and community spirit. 
Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. | Vigilance for health and safety. 
Has trained more than fifty thou- (formerly Chevy Chase Seminary). A school for girls, a prepa- | : 12 years of camp life. 1000 girls have 
sand of America’s successful men. ration for womanhood. Washington's finest and healthiest suburb. | |: been in camp and not a single serious 
Ope n all the year. Enter any week- Social and civic advantages of the national capital combined with | : accident. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s per 
day. atalog on request. a thoroughly modern education. Catalog on request. sonal supervision. Splendid equipment. 
C.C.GAINES, Box 839, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Freperic Exnest FArrincton, Ph. D., Headmaster. Regular season July and August. Long |! 
- season, June 15th to Sept. 20th. s 
Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 7] & 64-page illustrated booklet. : 
. ° 50th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural s x Mrs. E. L. GULICK, 275 Ad- 
Crane Normal Institute of Music | bridge. Rare teatth record. ot College Preparatory with | If dingion Road, Brookline, Mass. 
certificate privilege inishing, us *j pe rgan, Art, omestic s 
Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both Science, Business, etc. Students a every section of U.S, and POPTTITITITITITITIITIITIIT LLL 
High School course required for entrance. Voice, Harmony outside. Recommended by piehenp J . Vincent, Chicago. Rate 
Form, History, Kar ys 1ining, Sight Singing, Methods, Practice $295 30x 936, Buena Vista, V 
Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 65. Per FOR 
al ntion, Catalog 4 Main St., Potspam, N, ‘ Staunton, Virginia. fo £ C mM 
' ma - ' , STUART HALL rormeriy Vitginia Female argent ampDpS aciris 
Institute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in the Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Pres. Peterboro, N. H. 
Virginia M t< s. General and Preparatory Course c x zs 
PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY Minis Art. and Be re “pi ey Lie entirely new Pwodistinct camp eniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13. Fin 
= imc, Prager oeD est plant and equipment in America. All field and 
= equipment, including pianos. Gymnastics and field sport atananad Horeeback riding and driving. Canoeing 
5 JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A. B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal and camping on picturesque lake. Monadnock and 
j other mountaintrips. Waterpageant. Twilight singing 
| BLAIR ACADEMY FOR BOYS V V EN O NA H | on the lake. Safety and health our first consideration. 
SEPARATE BUILDINGS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOL H li C ll In spite of greater expense our rates are not increased, 
“1° | in olLlege i 
{ pares for all oll aaa asad technics al schools, Military Academy oO s . The Secretary, 28 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
ty en f rm 0.00, including : , . | 
awed. ‘Terms $590.00 12 miles from Philadelphia. U.S. Army ||| For Women Hollins, Va. WYNONA CAMP 
aware Water ‘Gan R : officerdetailed. Special school for young 
nerete buildings, Athletic fields, lake, boys; separate house for se niore. — Seventy-fifth session. Four year college course FOR GIRLS FAIRLEE, VT. 
ymnasium, Swimming pool. Sixty miles from eo ‘ 4 ing school in connection. Catalog } leading to A. B. degree; Music, Art, Domestic Recenti advantage Mectric lip i vate 
S gp i | , : | < A. BD. ; | , , P ptional advantages. Electric lights, running water, 
no a 7Oth year. Ade dress 4 x Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President, Science, etc.; two year College Preparatory | shower baths, sleeping bungalows. In pine grove facing 
JOHN C, SHARPE, LL.D, Headmaster CLAYTON A. SNYDER, >e, Supt. course. Beautifully situated on a 700 acre beautiful mountain lake. All sports. Efficient supervision. 
oe Fee, B.S paoedheson Mh drsrcots on estate in the healthful Valley of Virginia. Alti- ] | Catalog. THE DIRECTOR, 269 Summer 8t., Fitchburg, Mass. 
tude 1200 feet. 250 students, 40 officers and | | “THE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
teachers. Write for catalogue and views. Ad- | Roxesury, VERMONT, In the very heart of the Green Mountains. 


dress Miss Matty i... Con ke, President, Box 340. | Rustic bungalows, assembly hall with fireplace. Music, dancing, 
games. Private pond. Clay tennis courts. Hikes, camping trips. 
Riding over mountain roads and trails. Riding and instruction free, 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


SCHOOL for girls in preparation 


Sw arthmore Preparatory School ”' Junio r House 
(Junior Department) 

















. is | se’ 0sitions . stratec e 

‘An portant divisionin a wellestab- -»y/a % for college or for life. Certifi | All THe pond eee, “ meee. nee een Cambrider niteie’ 
“Tp school. Am excellent _ boys’ f " cate privileges. Two-year cultural § ~ ' wee , » Sve eee . ~ , 

a 4 Write for booklets, ‘‘A Moth- course for High School gre aduates. * CAMP TECONNET FOR GIRLS 

* l4-tter and What Came of It" | Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 


Arts and Crafts. Expression, Outdoor 
sports, Junior Department. Address 

CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Box 248, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 





Those 42° Vision Of Swarthmore.” 


a. On our own island, China Lake, Me.’ Dining hall, assembly 
ooks will interest you. 


house, tents. Swimming, canoeing, motor-boating, land and water 
sports. Crafts and dramatic projects. Personally directed by Mr. 
Cuaries F, Towne (Assistant Superintendent of Schools) and 
Mus. Towne, Address 16 Fames St. Providence, R. L 


A. x ,  OMELINSON, ete, 


x 108, Swarthmore, Pa, Bi 
; 11 M. Phila.) 4 } 
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AMUSING DINNER- 
CARD NOVELTIES 
By Virginia Hunt 








| From an original oil painting 

j ‘ic Deut let the gree grow Made especially for 

} eo = hee Ge he The Lowe Brothers Company 
j Vy peorty by B. Latham Kidder, 


of New York. 


LOWE BROTHERS 
| HIGH STANDARD 
PAINTS 


gahese paints 
of proven per : 
formance show 
their quality by 
| their looks, “ife 
and wear. Results 
have proved their 
certain economy. Ki 
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What if Youre Nos a 
Trained Musician? 


OU can still delight others with beautiful music, 
and stir your own feelings to heights of ecstasy —just 
as fine pianists do. How? By having in your home a 
Hallet & Davis Virtuolo “‘/nstinctive’’ Player Piano. 


ave 


Because the Virtuolo lets you throw your very soul 
into the music—express every passing mood. And 
you are really not conscious of how you are making the 
music sound so beautiful. 


The foundation of the Virtuolo is the famous Hallet & Davis 
Piano, one of America’s oldest; a piano honored three-quarters of 
a century for tone purity and careful construction. 

Wouldn't it be foolish to just buy any kind of player, without even 
investigating the Virtuolo—at least sending for the Virtuolo Book? 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY 
146 Boylston Street (Est. 1839) Boston, Mass. 


Hallet & Davis 


VIRTUOLO 


“Instinctive’ Player Piano 
Cee es SRY, 








GEN 





SSR. 


Our beautiful port- f 
folio“The House,Outside 
and Inside;— enlarged 
color plate edition — ’ 
mailed promptly on 
request. State whether 
interested in outside 
or inside decoration. 
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CARBONA 


Sree, —_— Jhe Lowe Brothers 
SRTIERGBEA | Vien: seinenteamenrontiesenst Company 


5 2 you have immediately twelve amusing say- Dae a . 
Profitable Kmployment ings with which to stact the ball of conversa 483 East Third St.,.Dayton,Ohio 











. . ’ . . . . & 
: j i tion rolling. The page carries in his tiny note bd, Boston New York_, 
with a permanent income is offered to men and a different message to each guest. The lights , Jersey Ci ee 
cl Fluid women for getting the local new and renewal sub- on the table will shine through the transparent K Gi ‘ or 
eaning La scriptions for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Sat- street lamp, the,owl’s eyes and the watchman’s i ee Minneapolis 


urday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman in lantern. The hour at which each clock is set 





Suncast dangerous , Lowe Brothers, Ltd. 















































Benzine, Naph spare time. For further information send a post answers the question on that particular card *LooK FOR. Toronto, Can | 
r Pp 4 : r ar card. 1 
poet mf for all Burn or card addressed to 270 Independence Square, THE The last two cards are for carnival affairs. ms \ Canada —)j 
eaning purposes lod a ahs, (en peaets ana +, . Dp, a . aa A a 
& P explo e a CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. First-class stationers and dealers:in favors will 
50¢ all | | . PPL PPS PPL LL Ll ll POS 
15+ 754 50¢5 $100 bottles all Drugyists | have or can secure these new novelties for you. % ees Ee 





ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


f Gutieor pee Brings Health / 


Health for children who are not grow- 
ing right; health for ailing women and 
| indoor workers. Doctors advise it 
| in treating tuberculosis. Why 
breathe impure bedroom air 
when the 


SLEEPING , 

PORCH 
gives pure, outdoor air? Hangs 
outside window. Dress in the 
room. Strong < and wellcurtained. 
NO DRAFTS. Complete with 
springs. Sleep one in any 
weather. Write for FI 


booklet. The price is re mae 
able. 


KORFF MFG. CO. 
321 E. Franklin Ave., Lansing, Mich. 4 


“Mum” | 


(as easy to use as to say ) 


removes all odors 
of perspiration | 


and retains the after-bath daintiness 
throughout the day. Odorless, grease- a aoe: } 


less, harmless — economical to use. The Town Watchman With Lighted Lantern 


25c—at drug- and department-stores. 


“Mum” is a Trade Mark re ing in the Patent Office in 
Washington, D. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 anes St Philadelphia 


Ob ate (se 
muslins | 


NE would never think— 
until one actually does it, 
that one can step into a shop 





and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. It 
instantly relieves the pain you suf- 
fer from Bunions, Callouses or from 
Tired, Aching, Swollen Feet, blisters 
or sore spots. The troops on the Mex- 
ican border use it, and over 100,000 
packages have been used by the 
German and Allied troops in Europe 
because it rests the feet and makes new 
or tight shoes feel easy. For 28 years 
the standard comforter. Sold every- 
where, 25c. Don’t accept any substitute. 
“Oh! What FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


Rest and sent by mail. Address, 


Comfort” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. } 
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BURROWES 4romatic 


Moth-Proof ‘ Cedar Chest $100 DOWN 





FREE TRIAL 


Small monthly payments if you keep it. 





Many other styles, all at factory prices Size 
and get the daintiest, prettiest BURROWES ‘“‘Cardinal’’ Chest @ #**2!*22 
Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs 

and most carefully made under- 


feathers, clothing, blankets and all fabr cs from — mice 
and dampne vahvgshee st for generati an heirlc s 
gift. He andsc » mas ece of faivaitars , exquisitely made. 
Write for asteaten cafilae and name of your nearest dealer 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 567 South Street, Portland, Me. 


cnn, BOOK GIVEN "BOOK “NN | 


Contains rare and beautiful designs 
Edgingsand Insertions. To introduce T 
AZILK, our new hard-twisted, mercerized 
cotton (best for tatting, edging and i 
tials), we will mail this Crochet Book I ree 






muslin imaginable, and in your 
correct size. 








For a delightful surprise, ask 
the store that sells “Dove” to 
show you the latest Dove 
All open Creations inall kinds of under- 
arm holes muslins. If you will, we prom- 
reinforced ise that henceforth you will 

wear “Dove” Under- muslins. 















| and Postpaid to any lady sending only 10« 
D E SICHER eS CO silver or stamps for 2 full size sample balls. 
West 2,st S New Y. | " TEXAZILK 
>t est 21st otreet ew ork 33) comes in size 70 only, in white, black, me- 
““World’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins’’ dium green, pink, rose, scarlet, light blue, delph, light ye 





Crochet Book is clearly illustrated so designs may be copied by 
anyone. Send at once and get this book FREE. 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 5365, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





NONSENSE FORTUNES. Your party guests are al- 
ways interested in fortunes. This booklet contains “96 
Rimes for Men and Maids.” Price, 5 cents. Address the !! Teach Your Children Ornithology !! Beautiful hand-painted wooden 
Entertainment Bureau, THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL, birds, revolving on sticks, for weather vanes, also decorate | sr 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. shrubbery,etc. Robins, Swallows, Woodpeckers, . ac seine. Pa 

Bluebirds, Larks, Orioles, Jays, etc. Two birds $2. Twelv Sor ‘ain 
artistically painted box $10 prepaid. Garden Studio, 136- 5th "Ave. N.Y. 
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In Narseries and Hospitals 


Ask any doctor, trained nurse or baby expert the country over why 
the Hygeia Nursing Bottle is so infinitely superior to the old-fashioned 
necked bottle—why it should be used exclusively for bottle-babies in 
the home and in institutions alike. The answer is, the Hygeia removes 
the bottle-baby’s big handicap—the danger of a dirty bottle. 


No bottle with a neck can be 
considered safe. The difficulty 
of cleaning is too great. The 
bottle may look clean but be far 
from clean, surgically speaking. 
It may even be safe 4,949 times 
out of 5,000 feedings which 
every bottle-baby gets, but are 
you willing to risk the 51 re- 
maining chances of trouble for 
your baby? 

The Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
is open-mouthed like a tumbler 
and is so readily cleaned that 
the average maid can be trusted 
withthetask. The rubber breast 
is broad and yielding— the near- 
est to natural nursing possible. 


It is non-collapsible, yet can be 
turned inside out for cleaning. 
Anair-tight rubber “ cover’’ can 
be stretched over the food-cell 
to protect contents while in the 
ice-box. ; ; 

In short, the Hygeia is as 
near perfection as knowledge 
and skill can make it. It is the 
invention of a physician who 
nearly lost his own child 
through sickness caused, as he 
decided, by the unsanitary nar- 
row-necked nurser that was the 
only kind available 20 years ago. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
babies have benefited by the 
Hygeia since its invention. 


If your baby must be bottle- 
fed, why not start him with the 
bottle that is recognized as 
safe by the highest authorities ? 
The name Hygeia is on bottle, 
breast and package. See that it 
is on each piece you purchase, 
and so avoid the danger of in- 
ferior goods in similar looking 
outfits. For sale by druggists 
everywhere, packed in indi- 
vidual packages. 

Your Baby’s First 
Hygeia FREE 

Clip the coupon, fill in and 
mail to us, and we will gladly 
send you a complete nursing 


outht FREE. 


THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., INc., 1475 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle 





COUPON 


Parents’ Name 
Parents’ Address 


ay rast State 


Baby’s Birthday___ 


Physician’s Name 





This coupon expires June 10, 1917. Please write plainly. 


For one FREE Hygeia Nurser to any baby 
born in April or May, 1917. One to a family. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


Le With One Idea: Le 
1 To Make Money 


i IS almost here—the Day of the White 
Carnation: the day which practically our 
whole country has set aside as_ especially 
sacred to that ever-sacred thing—a mother. 
You think that has nothing to do with a Girls’ 

| Club—above all, with a Girls’ Club organized 
| forthe purpose of earning money? On the con- 
trary, it has a great deal to do with such a club. 
| Some of our ‘‘girls” are wives and mothers 
| themselves, who are working with might and 
| main the usual maternal self-sacrifice in order 
| to feather the home nest of their birdlings more 
prettily or comfortably. But it is not even of 
them that I am thinking now: it is of these 
mothers of our members who furnish the in- 
spiration for the earning 
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| of so many hundreds of 
Girls’ Club dollars. | 
* Several years ago THE oe 
aia HomMeE foceuat pub- | h hl Si ceili 
lished * ere amg a 2S, OrOUug. V Weeps, drap 
story called ‘‘ Mother,’ | 
by Kathleen Norris. | |} Nay R. fe (al you | 
Makes Ice Cream a Dream Most readers of this ||| Aarses Nap, Kestores Colors, et 
page know it, for it made duh 
\ , > arb 2 a Gtee nie 2 P Hrs the author’s reputation. i 5 IDES §; fi Cl vee 
No wonder Jack and his sister are all attention. Surely no one who read | {| ES uciion eaning! in ac 
- . ° ° . . j — 
See what's coming! Ice Cream is made a hundred times i do ha se Po mn avoic 
“Receiving as a Mat- Without a sudden tignt- | : 
better as a Sundae with na one dale” ening of the throat,a | [LN See that spiral soft- UA 
| : strange heartache and, . hair brush? And the 
| «above all, a keener appreciation of the inesti ‘ ; 
TOWLES | mable gift of a mother. A great deal has been belt Saas to the electric 
said and written about the attitude of the { motor : 
LOG ( ABIN § ¥ RUP modern daughter toward her mother. a is | When themotorstartsit whirls a 
called patronizing, ungrateful; one who re- } the brush. Air suction lifts carpet- 1dea 
ie ncey a mt ee . > wy - c 4 eva te . ceives as a matter of course all the love and sac- ' ing '/4in. from floor. An air cushion 
What dessert or sweet-meat could be more Ww holesome and acceptable to the sca Wee Gea aleaaeae: a ale, Cade Oak is formed beneath. ‘Then the “ pit- 
children than ice cream and this most tasty of all syrups? ‘lowle’s Log Cabin true, it would indeed be melancholy; but it is | ij]. Bat, [So brush gently sively 
’ * ° ° . . - . . $ Ty > ‘5 , * ¢ 2u.E .! ‘ shakes e suspende rug or carpet. s 
Syrup does for ice cream and other frozen desserts just what it does for steaming not true—not in The Girls’ Club at all events! il The desply tenbedded, destructive hanes 
H » cakes , » ‘renc ‘ 12 : , ee . a _ ' grit is dislodged. The nap is lifted 
hot griddle cakes, wafHles, French toast, fried hominy and cereal, It is the all ALMOST every day from one to a dozen to ihe gieper polities. 40 theonde, niet 
year ’round sweet that nobody seems to get enough of. As a spread on bread Lr letters drop into my mail basket from girls hairs, lint, etc.—regardless of how ines 
fe : 2 ; : mp ’ who seem to have but one desire on earth: i they cling —are swept up by the soft nitur 
for the youngsters, for grape-fruit, for cookies, layer-cake and candy, ‘Towle’s Ty ie Mother.” There ia 0 letter froen pent S| hunt betelles, vote 4 
Log Cabin Syrup answers every Want. such a girl, and, best of all, she did earn rae Powerful suction then draws nes ' 
' : . ’ . through The Girls’ Club to help her mother; | H off all loosened and surface dirt. a 
Made of seabed, . refined Granulated Sugar and selected and if | know anything of her interesting per- i Floor coverings are thoroughly | 
Maple Sugar, the famous ‘Towle process of mellowing and sonality she will continue earning it: | cleaned. Their original colorings are j : 
ple sug i | g onality she will continue earning it: press 
preserving the delicate flavor produces a taste unmatched in ia aes ce sonwatantion te aball | H restored, | ' : 
oe ear a am a stenographe a rail- j 
deliciousness and zest. road office. Asfam the onlysupport of my mother, Mp enrererers T mPa 
Look for the Lang Cabin Can, All good grocers can supply who is practically an invalid with tuberculosis, aH ‘Hil HA 
‘el it. , It } Lift; and I now want to send her toa sanitarium, which } el 
you with 25¢, 50 ish 0° sizes. you Nave any aime my salary will not permit, [ was wondering for i Hi i} 
culty, mail us 25¢ (in coin or stamps ) and your grocer’s name, about the hundredth time if it would be possible iin il) eleclr Fic|||\ 
aniliie will send you direct a 25¢ size can, charges prepaid, for rg aon a bit of extra money through The OV ceric, , 
, aris ub. 
ff 
A WoRrRKING GIRL FROM VIRGINIA, F . : 
The Towle Ma le Products Co. : The Hoover alone has this fast-turn- } i 
: . P There’s no need to tell that girl to read ing brush. There is no half-cleaning i 
Saint Paul, Minnesota | ‘Mother’! The story wasn’t written for her with the Mp a We A segs sg = 
(The Center of North America) or for any girl who realizes that all the love it to get all the dirt—to clean thor- | base 
: ni as Ban aia ee the il] : oughly—to prolong life of floor cov- | 
and money she can lavish OR Er TOrner f i erings. Attachments for cleaning | 
never make up one-tenth ol what her moth ‘ i furniture, draperies, etc., furnished | 
has done for her. Such a girl will alway ; jump Write for “* How to Choose a Vacuum 
=, at an opportunity to make money! Olt course ; Cleaner.’? There are big differences in : 
7C. 7 ¥ she can earn it through The Girls’ Club, and it i vacuum cleaners. This book — . | 
y » / ~ ed not be a mere “‘bit.”? There are hundreds, i them all in an easy-reading, simple man- i pe 
4 fe ‘ CeCM1 ANS: pone Coaseanie of dollars to be earned, and ner. Sent free—with name of nearest 1 
be : : ec” a i i store selling Hoovers. Write! | 
4, or 1” real flesh-and-blood girls } ‘ ‘ { 
FACH POW DER. cp like herself have earned (it The “ee ome eer Ss. 5 f » 
TRADE MARK REG Cc. them. Devoted daugh — = Box 19, New Berlin, Ohio _— i 
) 





Society's smartest women use Free- 
man’s. It guards your face against win- 
ter’s winds. Equals any 50c or $1 powder. 
All tints af all toilet counters. 
Sample mailed free. 


ters with the same beau 
tiful inspiration as our 
Virginia correspondent’s 
are realizing their aims 
every day. A few of 
their letters taken at 
random read: ‘“ With 
) my Club earnings I] 


i 


The KNITTED WASH | | 
CLOTH PoP CEns 


Rough on one side for healthy fric 
tion—Smooth on the other for tender 
skins. 

Splendid for the complexion—fine 
for Baby—just what Father wants 





















The Freeman 
Perfume Co. f, 
Dept. 53 °, 








after shaving. Individual colored SVs , Cincinnati, Ohio bought Mother a 
edgings for easy identification. : ” <p ™ vacuum cleaner. It will 
If not at your dealer's, send us his : , : % ‘ 


make her housework “Ail Mother’s Love 
lighter’; ‘‘ Mother has 
gone away on a little 
trip. My Club money paid for it.”?, And here’s 


name and 25c in stamps for Four, 
Post-paid. 

PUTNAM KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. L Cohoes, N. Y. 


and Sacrifice ”’ 

















suggestion to each of us who is fortunate 
enough to possess a mother: 


<— something especially interesting, for its writer | Makes It 
eae is but a beginner in the work: | : 
| . / \ The money I have received so far has aided me Easy ForYou 
-, {( greatly. Part of it paid for flour, and part for coal, . . ~ , 
| > ) as I am a self-supporting girl, and support my Shake a little Sani- 
Pe a ® 5 mother as well. Flush in the toilet 
Z ope aha ' ae bowlevery few days. It 
| 1 ERE is another very sweet idea, full o makes stains disappear— 


puts an end to drudgery. 


Dear Manager: 1 have some good news to tell 
you. The money | earned last month helped me ani- LS. 
to do something I had been wanting to do for some & 


time: give my dear little mother a surprise party. 





. I know it is not the usual thing for one to give het cle -ansthe bowl thoroughly— | 
| ee pare nts a surprise party, but why should we not | even the hidden trap so diffi- 
do so? hey give us parties. Anyway, I did so, 

and I should like to say to any member of The i cult to reach. You don't 
. camacns Girls’ Club that if she tried it she would find her | need to rub, scrub or dip. 
mother would enjoy it as much as mine did. \ 


4 


A SWASTIKA GIRL, 


You see our Club plan makes earning money 
for this purpose, and indeed for all other pur- 
poses, such a simple matter. Perhaps some 


Sani-Flush is made to 
clean toilet bowls only, | Sh rll 
not for general cleaning. / 


4 


25 Cents a Can 


Make Your Own 
PoLisH Mop 


After the Bath 
Use Amolin 


new. member reading this page wants help \ p bi 
\ It cannot harm the fe 
W: lowe ae op | - right now, to give her mother a week of rest at t : the bowl j i 
arm days may come, but their . ; or connections. Almost E; 2% 
eTS yiration “annovance will xO in ler Any mop will do even a common kitchen the se ashore this summer, or to buy he r the = 2 y F " 
- pits hi ‘ iT { 1 §O un mop that you can buy at any store.. First, new hat she wouldn’t get this spring, that every dealer has it. If j 
the soothing spell o Amolin powder, cut it off about four inches from the handle. Daughter might have a prettier one. It’s only you do not find it : 
—_ te . aes : ai ‘ 3 2 ois , ' as . . i 
the absolutely harmless deodorant. It works best that way. Then moisten a matter of some earnest work! Would $10 readily, write i 
A lin banisl all ee: : with cold water and pour on a little 3-in- 2 pig? 95 . ? , 
Amolin banishes all perspiration odors One so that mop is permeated with the oil finance your plan for ‘“‘ Mother”? Many a girl THE HY - his 
instantly. Amolin does not check per- Phen go over floor (hardwood, painted or has earned that aus hina week. Does your PRODUCTS OD rf —_ ‘ be 
spiration it neutralizes odors and linoleum) and note the surprising result. plan call for $25—$50—even $100? That, too, | - fe Bro 
| I and ‘eer W . en 
prevents your person from giving of- Your Is In your power. One new member recently 660 Walnut St. SY 














fense . ° earned $20 in her first month of work. Even | — 7 i 
hag : 3-In- ne l for those who must earn less because their time 10 4 ap , 
Use Amolin; dance,. play or work for working is limited, smaller amounts earned . i 
ie wr ap = unmindful of perspi- mop has picked up all dust and lint. The and saved, little by little, will soon make up the = 
ration. A personal de- floor —_— is beautifully pees and re- nest egg. The trap that =arithl 
odorant, antisept ic and aa Tig Bh, cb ld ss Mag Bt : if aay = : chance aI belong to the . tub, Pn ng od 
absolutely dependable and knees. Try this easy, economical way po cet UEONBs ut you will write me a line ask- keeps clean." 
for ev ery purpose today. ing to be shown the Club girls’ way of making ae 
claimed for i : 3-in-One is sold in hardware, drug, grocery, eg I will not inquire whether your idea | i il 
— ned oun housefurnishing and general stores: 1 o2z., is to get or to Bive. ,,But—being the only oy 7 Flange Pictures Without hong og "y 
Antiseptic § Fc: Mi — ere ae a RA 7. a _— bt orm yr wine —— es ven a. ; mother, my hance , , using the world-famous ; a 
| s 62! . If » r an il Cans, 3 oz., 25c your dealer wo 9e lessened if you say you are inspire 
i Br sPecialTeikt Une f hasn't it, write us. Keep it hasn’ t them cans, we will send one by par- ’ 7. INRA , _ : . or . ! for all Moore Push-Pins 
’ Perspiration on your dressing table and cel post, full of 3-in- -One, for 30c. WITH ONE IDEA: TO MAKE MONEY FOR MOTHER! | or all the light Pictures, Prints and smaller 


wall decorations, and Moore Push-less 


FREE — Sample and Dictionary of uses. : Hangers for all the heavy articles. Easy to @ 
VA ? (, , eee. woe mar the walls. Samples free. F 
= a oore Pus ns. Made in 2 Sizes. 
3-in-One Oil Co., 42CVW. Bdw’y, N.Y. rf he Glass Heads, Sieel Points (10c pkts. \ 


atin Healing aad use it consistently. 
Y ties. 
ere AMOLIN 


























& 
| Cc HEMICAL co. ; Moore Push-less Hangers. 4 Sizes \ In Canada 
= Lodi, N. J. | Tue Lapties’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA The Hanger with the Twist. 2 Pts. for 25¢ 9 
sie , At Stationery, Hardware, Photo, Dept. Stores, or by mail. | 
— es | Be MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 118 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4/ 
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For you who take pride in the Harmoni- 
ous Decoration of your home, Mrs. Alice 
Burrell Irvine, Specialist in Interior 
Decoration, has written this unusual book 


9°) 


N ‘‘Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration’’ we are offering a truly remarkable book. You 

will be glad to have it. Send for it today. It costs you nothing. In it you will find help 

and inspiration. When you receive it read it carefully. Compare your own home with the 

beautiful interiors pictured and described in this book. See how—by choosing the right color 
schemes—by proper groupings—harmonious backgrounds—effective lighting—correct draperies 
and appropriate furniture, rugs, pictures— you can make your home more attractive. 


Mrs. Irvine shows you in ‘‘Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration’? how to make low 
ceilings seem high and how to make high ceilings appear lower. How to choose wall coverings and 
draperies that will brighten a dark room and subdue one too glaring. She tells you everything 
you want to know about artistic home furnishings, about reproductions of period furniture and 
their fascinating histories, and romantic stories of rare old Oriental rugs and their present day 
descendants. She shows you how to take a bit of inexpensive tapestry and do wonders with it 
in adding a smart touch to a chair or a table-square, or a cushion-top. She tells you how to 
avoid discords in your melody of color—and how to make every room a lovely note in the harmonious whole. 
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Is your home all that you would have it? 


If it is not—you can easily make it so—by reading this book carefully and carrying out the 


rary 


| 
i 
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ideas suggested. An artistic home is not so much a matter of spending as a matter of knowing. I 
It is like being smartly dressed; the most expen- would tell you that some of the bleakest of houses—not 1A Shade Craft 
sively gowned woman is not always the most perfectly or — 4omes —are those furnished by professionals for people ee and — 
harmoniously attired. Very likely by a little rearrange- who fear to express themselves in decorating their homes. nua Harmonious 
ment—new hangings here—a different grouping of fur- Everything is as correct as a museum —but the life, the it a Yolo’ wed 4 eye) 
niture and pictures there—a more pleasing colorscheme— — warmth, the glow, the impulse of the personality behind Pay 
you can make your rooms over and give them a livable- | the home is wanting. And that is what you supply. With iste a 
ness which perhaps at present they lack in some measure. the proper guidance your home can be made a lovely, Aza Cosa 
Mrs. Irvine believes that every woman should ex- — comfortable nest for your family —the place where they 
press her own individuality in decorating her home. She spend their happiest hours. 


Secrets of many luxurious homes 



















nn = 
RE, 
Tey ae [Do you wish to know how women of wealth and keen artistic 
i { appreciation furnish their homes? Mrs. Irvine shows you pictures 


/ 


of beautiful homes, vistas of rooms furnished in perfect harmony. 
She tells you how —at a fraction of the expense — you can Create 
the same rich effects in your own home. ‘That is just one of 
the secrets of this helpful book. 





Your windows —and how to dress them 


No matter how much thought you give to your walls, ceilings, floors, doors, pictures, furniture, rugs and 
other furnishings—you will ruin the artistic effect of your home if you do not use the right kind of shades at your 
windows. Your windows are the essential part of your decorative plan. ‘Think of them frsz. 

You want shades that are made of fine muslin, heavy, flexible, opaque, closely woven —of a color to harmo- 
nize with your furnishings and of a quality that will look crisp and fresh from the outside. You want shades that 
will not fade, crack, tear, wrinkle or ravel at the sides. You want shades that hang straight and smooth, that 
roll up evenly—that stay up when you want them up and down when you want them down. Beautiful, 
durable, fine-textured cloth shades on rollers that really ro//. And this is what you get when you ask for 


i im) t'\ 


TRADE MARK 
bose 
a 


i SHADE ROLLERS 
OSWEGO a2 CHOUAGUEN 


my .f ™ ry 
SHADE CLO TH 
You have known Hartshorn Rollers all your life as the standard shade rollers. And now the Stewart 


Hartshorn Company controls the large factories in which are made Oswego Opaques, Tints and Chou- 
aguen Shade Cloth, so that a superior shade of fitting quality can be supplied with the world-known 











‘ ‘ Hy Hartshorn Roller 

J ised Make sure that you get OSWEGO or CHOUAGUEN (Shoo-A-gen) SHADES on HARTSHORN 
“ { | ROLLERS —the kind that will add the last touch to your window. ‘Tell your dealer this is what you want. 
: ° rf He has them or will get them for you. Oswego and Chouaguen Shade Cloths come in a wide variety of rich, 


mellow colorings and you can easily find one that will harmonize with your rooms. 


If you have any special decorative proble ms write to Mrs, Irvine and she will 
give you helpful advice and suggestions. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 


Dealers: We have special plans to co-operate with you. Write us. 


—— 
pane 





att STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 259 Fifth Ave., New York JM 
Please forward a free copy of your book ‘Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration.” 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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“So-long, 
Old. ~~" 99 


Great-day-in-the-morning,maybe 
Dirt doesn't hike for the river 
when old “Spotless” breezes-in! 


Tell-you-what, Dirt and Spot- 
less Cleanser just can't live in the 
same house. Enter ‘“ Spotless,” 
exit Dirt — just like that. 


On dingy tile and linoleum, 
greasy griddles and skillets, slip- 
pery sinks and bathtubs, Spot- 
less Cleanser dares any other 
cleaner, cleanser or what-not 
washing compound to meet it 


face-to-face. 
Trane mane 


Only a nickel, in the whop- 


ping-big can. If the grocer-man 

tries to sell you something “as EAN: 
good as ‘Spotless,’ tell him 

“Rinky-dink.” 


iN NG P 
Sold everywhere in the enameled, rust- Wwex CLEANS 5 PON 


proof can. Made by The Reynolds SCOURING AND PO 
Corporation, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., U.S. A. 
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What Paint ? 


SWP 


Of Course 


What Color ? 
There are 


48 shades to 
choose from 


ELECTING a pleasing 


color for your house is 





not always an easy mat- 
ter. That is why so many 


it is 





people choose white 
sure to be right. 


S W P in any color has the 
same heavy body and great 
durability that is found in 
Sherwin-Williams Gloss White. 
And the color is permanent— 
manufactured into the paint 
—not just added. 


So you can be sure of the 
color you select in S W P. 


Our Decorative Department 
will gladly suggest a color 
scheme for you, without 
charge, if you will send a pho- 
tograph or a description of 
your house. Any colors sug- 
gested can be secured from 
the Sherwin-Williams dealer 
in your town. If you do not 
know of one, write us for his 


name, 





| 
BRIGH: FEN-UP 
AMERICA i 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 

617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 

Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32d 

St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San 
Francisco, 523 Market St. 

Sales Offices and Warehouses in pe- 


cipal cities. Best dealers everywhe 
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THE TEA ROOM ON 
THE ROAD 


Suggestions to Accompany 
the Designs on Page 39 


O FIND a suitable house or cottage is the 

first problem of the girl who is going to 
open a tea room, and by the experiences of 
others who have made the venture a success 
the cottage or house should be situated on a 
frequented road, not too close to a station, in 
the country or in or near the shopping section 
of a city or town. A college town usually af- 
fords exceptional opportunities. 

Naturally the architecture of the building 
will not always be of one’s own choosing; but 
paint and curtains, a garden with well-kept 
paths, and a ge neral atmosphere of neatness 
will do much to make up for deficiencies. 

An attractive sign is sure to catch the eye of 
the hungry passer-by, and the modern wood- 
craft novelties in bird, flower and animal 
designs, gayly painted, offer a wide selection. 
For instance, ‘“‘The Parrot,’’ painted in white 
letters on a blac k board, with red and green 
wooden parrots mounted at each end, is at 
once amusing and interesting. Imagine such a 
sign swinging from the door of a white house, 
with dainty white curtains, green blinds and 
blooming red geraniums indoors and out. 
Among other easily raised and productive 
flowers are white petunias, nasturtiums, sweet 
alyssum, ragged robins and pansies, which 
would furnish flowers for table decorations 
throughout the summer. Ferns and _ potted 
plants are always in good taste. 

Interior furnishings should follow as nearly 
as possible the color scheme thus started, and 
the shops are full of linens of all grades and 
prices, from which full-sized cloths, runners, 
doilies and napkins may be purchased in 
quantities and sets. In the china stores, also, 
one may find innumerable designs in stock 
patterns suitable for tea rooms. Breakages 
may be easily replaced from such patterns and 
the original set kept complete. 


N PAGE 39 a Japanese idea is charmingly 

carried out from the well-known old willow 
pattern, which is so cleverly imitated in an 
inexpensive grade of china. From the plate 
illustrated the ‘‘castle”’ motif has been made 
into a stencil pattern and applied to a tray and 
a runner—the beginnings of a set. 

With the ready-made Japanese toweling, 
obtainable in square cloths, runners and doilies, 
plain-colored china is most effective in contrast. 
The set of blue and white china, shown with 
two samples of white linen embroidered in 
blue ie Chinese letters and buttonholed 
edges, is appetizing in itself. 

The J. ipanese plan for a tea room can hardly 
fail to be pleas ing in results, if harmony of 
furnishing is adhered to. A trip to a Japanese 
shop or department is suggested. Bamboo 
trays and stands, lacquered trays, quaint brass 
flower bowls and a profusion of novelties will 
suggest new ideas to the artistic girl. 

An old English pattern in flowered china is 
illustrated on the left on page 39. Placed under 
it are doilies of white linen, having crocheted 
edges and featherstitching worked with blue 
thread. The color effect ischarming. A dainty 
set in green and white is shown in the shamrock 
design embroidered in cross-stitch in green 
thread. The Delft set, just above it, is also one 
of the effective good designs worked in cross 
stitch with several shades of blue thread. With 
either of these linens gold-banded white china 
could be used. 

Handy serving trays come in endless varie- 
ties, some of the new ones being made of 
matting, having the edges firmly bound and 
threaded with rafhia. The one illustrated is 
made of flowered Japanese matting. 

The new trays made from pine needles and 
raffia are good-looking and durable, as are also 
those woven of reed and raffia. Lacquered 
trays adorned with old-fashioned bouquets, 
hand painted, may be used for service or as 
effective wall decorations. 


YERHAPS the most durable tables for a tea 
room are those of plain wood —oftentimes 
found in kitchen furnishings—which may be 
stained any color desired. They are of a con 
venient size and comfortable for one or two 
persons, or several ti ables may be placed to 
gether for a party of six or more. With these 
may be used wicker chairs with cushions, 
Windsor chairs stained to match, or all-wood 
dining-room chairs in makes of pl: ain, simple 
lines. A few antique chairs, a table or a clock 
will add to the distinctive quality of the room, 
and it may be possible to purchase them 
cheaply at sales and refinish them at home. 
The ever-present woven rag rug is a favorite 
except in a Japanese room, and there strips of 


matting made into rugs or mats of woven 
straw should be used for the best effect. Floor 
must be well stained and oiled. Walls may be 


papered, but usually look better and are more 
hygienic when painted or tinted as part of the 
W hole color S¢ he me 

It is a good plan to provide only a simple 
menu at the start. Toast, butte red or plain, 
marmalade, wafers, perhaps two kinds of sand 
wiches, cake, tea, chocolate or milk (lemonade 
in summer) us ually meet the need. Then if a 
more varied menu is required, as success seems 
to be attending your efforts, soups, cold meats 
salads and desserts may be added. 

The “Gift Shop” is nowadays often in- 
cluded and proves to be an added attraction 
and money-making medium. Small fancy 
articles, baskets, boxes of homemade fudge, or 
souvenirs usually comprise the ‘‘shop,”’ which 
exists on a table or two near the entrance. 

It really rests with the girl herself to a great 
extent to make her tea room attractive. Only 
such general suggestions as these can be given 
here, to be amplifie 2d or changed to suit indi- 
vidual tastes and finances. 
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At Your Ease 
In The Kitchen 


O soot, ne odors, no drudgery. Food 

perfectly cooked, without burning up 
your strength. It’s the New Perfection Long 
Blue Chimney that does it. 


The Long Blue Chimney is as necessary to 
obtain clean, satisfactory Aeatfrom an oil stove 
as the long glass chimney is to get clean, in- 
tense /ght from a kerosene lamp. You can’t 
get perfect combustion without it. 


Perfect flame control, too. Youcan see where 
the flame is set and there it stays. Cooks 
fast or slow. ‘The different oil cook stove. 
Permanently satisfactory. 

All New Perfection burner parts are made of brass—no 
substitution of cheaper metal in these vital parts. 

More than 2,500,000 satisfied housewives are the New 
Perfection’s best endorsement. 


A New and Exclusive Feature 


Ask about the reversible glass reservoir, the greatest 
improvement since the Long Blue Chimney. At any 
good hardware or housefurnishing store. Write for 
catalogue. 


For your baking—the New Perfection Ovens, with the 
handy glass doors that let you see how your baking is 
going. Bake to perfection because of 
correct heat circulation—no air pockets. 





For hot water—the New Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater. In three- 


burner and one-burner sizes, with the 
Long Blue Chimney construction. 
| Provides abundant circulating hot water 
for laundry, kitchen or bath at low 
cost. Inexpensive and easy to install— 
write for information. 














THE CLEVELAND METAL 
Successors to 


CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PRODUCTS CO. 


THE 


7441 Platt Avenue 


NEW PERFECT] ON 


01L COOK STOVE 
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4 “THIS IS THE WAY 
Z| OUR CHURCH DOES” 
Stories Gathered 
by The Minister’s Social 

fg 













New Styles 
Every Week %; 


Y special arrangement, 
every week the Fern 








| Dealer in your town has J he ' 
| four new Fern styles at wy F ; 
#1 to show you —also - } 





four new Fern-morestyles 

at $2. F 

Fresh from Fifth Ave-_ § 

nue, crowded with value ™ 

° 

produced bythe world’s 
largest waist makers. 





4 
| You'll find the ern at ¢ { 
. : 7 P ° the line Stores \ 
N WHAT follows are given two ideas | : 
| yhich are being carried out in one rural SS ee 
whic n are b if i “ ‘ dealer, send us $1 for a chic 
community. One idea has been used on a new Fern, State size. 


Methodist circuit, but with careful considera- 8. & L, KROHNBERG 
tion it may be adapted to the work of a single 123 West 19th St. 


church. ‘This is a convention held in connec- New York 


tion with the Quarterly Meeting, usually on 
Saturday evening. 

“The effort is made to bring the laymen 
upon the platform to discuss questions vital to 
the church’s life, questions with which the lay- 
men are not very familiar, but, becoming more 
familiar with them, they become more inter 
ested in the church’s welfare. The aim is to 
provide an evening both interesting and profit- | 
able. These conventions have had a unifying — | 
effe ra bringing all points of the circuit together 
in an evening’s discussion. | 

“The other idea is along the line of social | 





effort. The ladies of the church membership 
form an organization to give socials in their 
respective homes every four wecks. The men 
become honorary members only, with per- 
mission to attend the socials. The society de- 
cides upon what day of the week the social is 
tooccur. All the neighborhood is invited to be 
present and enjoy the day in social intercourse. 
The ladies come in the forenoon and spend — | 
the day with the hostess, who provides the 
luncheon or dinner. This meal is not elaborate, | 
and isregulated by the society so as not to allow 
yreat expense, and it is served on the lap. | 
‘The primary object is the social day to- 
gether, and the hostess is to enjoy it as well as 
the others. The ladies bring their needlework. 
All business is done before the luncheon is 
served, but immediately afterward the treas 
urer collects a nominal fee of ten cents from 
each person present. The money thus collected 
is used for whatever the society desires, such as 




















| 
church repairs or other special causes that | 
appeal to the members.” 
i. . Church Money by the Square Foot | 
OG {sj WS WO] V0) “A COUNTRY church near here (which hap- “Dp 
9 C i pens to be in, Michigan) was in debt | : 
lor repalt " and one of the member had a | tace! 
plendid idea for raising the sum required. He | V7 ie ; A ae 
went about among the other members, most of toilet 
" ees » ‘ > . » ° vho were li ners, id certained how uny 
Vell the tale of the long road with atronealie ir pe ntl sete os toa. 
vote to the chur h. Some gave one hundred A 
4 ; ‘ ‘ 4 ile ie) e poorer ¢ 
Kodak pictures of the interesting places ee 
vers Could give but ten. One man offered to some 
ane P : plow and drag the land outside his fence if the 
you visit and the even more intcresting sega gpoeenal shea oi ay acter aiginhend gacnbiokeon sO @é 
5 keep up a garden there for the same purpose. ‘ 
t The produce sold from these portions of gar 7 d Cold 
yople Ol) Meet. dens amounted to more than enough to pay off — 
i I y the debt. The plan was so successful that the _ Thomson's a 4 A 
Sunday school and the Young People’s Society : Glove Fitting ¥ i) cooln 


method, uve year an amount 
that exceeded the sums given by similar organ- 


4 ‘ 7 ee a 7a jamie r ; 5 raise their missionary money by the same ; Model 1240 & ; j 
You and your frends will enjoy such A sing A reg en Py ee saa ly, Tox. 


pictures again and oa HO Wn aS you pore over izations of their sister churches in the city.” “S- 


D* \N 

2 A Church Benefit Tea Room \\\ the 

: > i v . . wee 2 / - \Y é Z 
the pages of your Kodak album. And _ you “FPHK old problem of making money torhe | bY San-” 
church was under discussion. The kitche \K 3 4 ’ 

can take them. at the ici ares tas eae for ssaPegetacs: stig , packa 


pers, and the people were no longer interested 
in coming toacake sale. Then one of the ladies, 
who owned a beautiful collection of antiques, 
Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer's or by mail. offered to open her house to the community as 


Tt : 
Tox « 






















































a tea room on one afternoon of each week. to ret 
“Her offer was immediately accepted and San ¥ 
; ule TW ? . ; T , ops , - we appointed a committee of five ladies from Udall” 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., Whe Kodak City. ie: ocr sae aa ep isir agaist wr 
) ) ) our Ladies’ Circle to plan, prepare and donate even 
the menu for each afternoon, with three or four 
young ladies to act as waitresses. It was adver- 
tised as ‘Ye Olde Time ‘Tea Room,’ and was m Sui 
eo open from 4 to 6 Pp. M. every Tuesday. Dainty San ¢ 
‘ ' menus were printed by hand and decorated S 
Red Y Flesh with drawings by one of our ber, and 
(N . awings by one of our number, anc oul 
eauce our es ve a register book was placed on an old-fashioned 
Itcan be accomplished desk, wherein each guest was asked to write type ( 
quickly with ease and his or her name with an old-fashioned quill pen. ( " bu a 
TT safety—if you wear Dr. “The information soon went around that \\ E suttized /} y: 
! \ \t | HH Jeanne Walter’s Rubber one could get more than ‘tea,’ and families came Vy, very civilized country Wi Sa 
| ‘ Garments. No dieting and ate their evening meal there. ‘Tea, coffee, Ay of the globe distributes » #2 a 
or strenuous exercise. chocolate, a meat or substitute and salad with \ ’ 4p wide 
h ‘ » a) ’ "\ 4 17 
| No matter where the rolls, sandwiches and cake, were always pro Nea a Thomson's Wy ti ; 
—— aaa wee arikeRethare vided and the prices were kept normal. From \\ Glove-F itting Corsets NW 1ONS 
a : Z : : the first we made good financially and soon \\'f : * fi 
] ; a specially signe 5 ? ‘ S =i i- Ss Ib 
«sin gee Meck —— were making nearly twenty dollars an after | Ni among its well-dressed wv SA} 
5* ; on. As s¢ s the plan was well started V\ women. aay : 
. ‘ >] r Als noon \ on as t ] \ 
Eton Jacket i Meena we used a part of the funds of the afternoon’to ; \ yt t » fh De 
\\ Stock sizes $ 8.50 fade defray some of the expense instead of having \, oday these famous 7 
To measure 12.00 3 all food donated. EN corsets are more widely \ 
| = . S é 
“The service was all buffet, and we useda_ | % 4 
wc Dr. Jeanne Walter's R= Ress = ; | &¥ worn than ever before— VA 
, , 7 f- : are arge dinner plate on whic h to serve the salad, =\ “4 
_ TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED. Pe pe al Rubber Garments . suietoam n rolls and hot drink. ‘The sweet course was = they have been stand- WV f 
i , , a : é served on a smaller plate. The ladies of each \ V2 f 
are endorsed by leading ard of the world for 
C} Fe N aC i aratntatin ; committee carried their own silver spoons and — | "y 
i ic hildr ‘en's ‘eet ee are I plysicians, forks, so the service was dainty. We cleared } over 60 years Gh 
} < . . A c | . vy”) 
FTE growing feet of your child need con- i Frown Eradicator . . $2.00 about one hundred and fifty dollars in ten | — ; NA 
; stant care to develop them into sound, Wi Neck and Chin Reducer 3.00 afternoons, and voted it one of our most suc- : The new spring models, ) 4 
i shapely feet when the child grows up. : —— x, F - - 6.00 cessful ventures.” = for all figures, are now h | 
The first step t | omina - 6.00 a : ; . ; adi , 
‘ feet iste: men heey Prag “peng Dror ? HY Bust ow sae =r 5.00 NOTE— Would you like to be a more efficient worker in = being shown by leading f 
i MH ae : Ss aan « abit: your home church? Practical suggestions that have ap- = dealers everywhere. 7 
iN FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN i Pl ne ype may Sone srockines, re Hip Belt gi peared in the pages of THE HOME JOURNAL have been F hy ' 
i WN a whi - crete Stock sises $0.9 gathered into a book entitled “500 Ways to Help Your = 1.00 to $5.00 | = 
I Sold Nowhere Else I booklet. To measure 12.00 Church,”’ published by The Sunday School Times Com- ; $ uf. 
Nh wi | Inventor and pany. A reading of this book will enthuse you in your plans } 
mi JAMES S. COWARD i | DR. JEANNE Y-WALTER, | Patentee for social entertainments, money-raising, and fa mas : GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. E 
Wl 274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.), New York I S. E. Cor. 34th St. and Sth Ave. ES aoe lines. The price is $1, and if your bo« akseller doesn’t hap- = New York Chicago San Francisco i 
H Mail Orders Filled Sond ter Cotslon Retresentations : pen to have the book in stock he will very gladly secure = 
A Hi) Mrs. Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. it for you. | M3 
\ . - == ] Eleanor Porter, 927 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. SUM DI MMU Null i\ 
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Joilet Safety 


“Pure enough for a_ baby’s 
face!” That is the final test of 
toiletry—and oh! what it means 
to a woman’s charm! 

A. soft-complexioned whole- 
someness of skin, for instance 
so easily attained by San-Tox 
ColdCream,when regularly used. 

A toilet luxury of fragrant 
coolness, too—the gift of San- 
Tox Baby Talcum. 

“San-Tox for Purity,”°—it is 
the inspiring message of the 
San-Tox Nurse on every dainty 
package of San-Tox blue. 

It is the message of the San- 
Tox druggist voiced in his offer 
to return you your money onany 
San-Tox purchase you should, 
even in the slightest, regret. 


Surely a good indication of 
“San-Tox for Purity.” 

Surely an indication of a good 
type of druggist from whom to 
buy! 

“San -Tox for Purity” means a 
wide range of helpful prepara- 
tions —129 in all. 
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For Sandalwood Fans or Other Favors 


THE NEW 
HAWAIIAN NOTE: 
By Virginia Hunt 


se present popularity of Hawaiian music 
naturally leads to the giving of a Hawaiian 
luncheon or other entertainment. Decorations 
should be ferns, palms and foliage, with a vari- 
ety of birds fluttering on invisible wires. 

Hospitable, merry and music-loving are 
three words that describe the Hawaiian na- 
tives, and they apply equally to our owncharm- 
ing hostesses; and the native ‘‘Aloha’”’ will be 
expressed in the hostess’ “welcome” to her 
guests, for each of whom she will provide a 
“*lei’’—the Hawaiian floral garland which signi- 
fies friendship. These garlands are hung about 
the necks of those to whom on departure the 
natives wish to bestow honor and express their 
affection. On account of the insects attracted 
by the flowers, even in Hawaii these garlands 
are sometimes made of paper, so if the hostess 
cannot afford a real floral wreath for each guest 
she may substitute one of the style illustrated. 

To make a lei requires 150 feet of crépe paper 
one inch wide. This may be cut from one fold 
of crépe paper ten feet long and twenty inches 
in width, or made of two streamers 75 feet long 
and an inch and a half wide. These lengths 
are gathered through the center, using a coarse 
needle and heavy thread, drawn together 
rather loosely, then twisted around to give a 
circular, ruffed effect. The colors used are red 
and orange, and the large flower which orna- 
ments the lei is a poppy. ‘The same idea is car- 
ried out in the wreath place-card and in the 
handles of the ice cup. 





A Hawaiian Lei for Fach Guest 


The menu for a Hawaiian luncheon is de 
licious and refreshing. Many combination 
are possible cither of actual products of the 
Islands or dishes that would be facetiously 
suggestive. Jlere is one urrangement: 

Hawaiian roit Cup 
Sandwich Island Coral Reefs With Seaweed 
Jlearts-of-the-Palm Salad 
Volcanic Cones 
Fruit or Rice Wafers 
Cottee 

The Fruit Cup may be pineapple and ba 
nana combined, with coconut added if desired 
This could be arranged in sundae or sherbet 
glasses with the pines of the pine used as deco 
ration around the edge or upright in the center 

The Sandwich Islands, which is the old 
name for the Hawaiian Islands, may be square 
of stuffed olive sandwiche 

The Coral Reefs With Seaweed may be 
creamed tongue or ham arranged on long toast 
strips, with parsley sprinkled over the top. 


N Hearts-of-the-Palm Salad the hostess will 

have a novelty, for this delicacy Is compara 
tively little used or known. It may be bought 
in our best delicatessen stores. It comes in 
long stalks, very thick but very tender, and is 
served with mayonnaise dressing. A hollan 
daise dressing is also delicious with it, if you 
prefer to serve it as you would serve aspara 
gus. If this is done, then a pineapple or an 
alligator-pear salad could be substituted, chang 
ing the fruit cup accordingly. 

Volcanic Cones are pyramids of vanilla ice 
cream. ‘The top is scooped out and filled with 
hot chocolate sauce, which of course overflow 
the sides. Any fruit wafer or rice wafer may 
be served with this. Coffee, a native product, 
finishes the repast. 

The hut at the top of the page, and the pine 
apple at the bottom, made of paper, are both 
“Jack Horner Pies.”?. A pretty favor for each 
guest would be a sandalwood fan, for that fra 
vrant wood is exported to China, and in that 
country the Hawaiian group i till called the 


Sandalwood Island 
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Must The Woman Always Suffer? 


Why is it that the woman who breaks 
the conventions always has to pay? 
Why is it that, no matter how strong 
and noble a character she may after- 
ward become, no matter how hard she 
may try, she cannot live it down! It 
is not fair; it is not just; but it is un- 
questionably true. This is the theme 
of a truly remarkable novel by Emer- 
son Hough, entitled 


Beginning in 


Pictorial Review for May 


As tremendously dramatic—as ten- 
derly sympathetic—as relentlessly rigid 
in its moral lesson as Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter.’ ‘‘ The Broken Gate”’ 
is beyond doubt the greatest novel 
Emerson Hough has ever written. 
Even greater than his famous successes, 
“The Mississippi Bubble,” ‘‘54-40 or 
Fight,’’ and ‘‘ The Magnificent Adven- 
ture.”’ 

It is a big, wholesome, uplifting, in- 
tensely human story that instantly 
grips your interest. It will hold your 
breathless attention from the first page 
to the last. It will make you think and 
ponder and wonder why such things 
still must be. Every Mother should 
have her daughter, read this powerful 
story. 


This remarkable novel begins in Pic- 
torial Review for May, and will be fin- 


lhe Broken Gate” 
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7 FZ After the luncheon, musical selections on the : ; : : a 
e de TOX FOR gr rd ukale gheendiea ——— or the ward Hawaiian ‘| ished in three instalments after that. | 
»/} e ree 7a 9 music may be played trom records. 4 F , * 2 2 | 
wy - hago ‘ Do not miss a single line of this, the i 
\Z i serial sensation of the year! Go to ‘ 
i) | i your newsdealer today and get ; 
4 | || PICTORIAL REVIEW | 
f | J 
f f 
4 | 4 
Wk | | for May 
; | 15c a Copy On Sale Now 
M A Paper Pineapple “Jack Horner” | _ pe : 
PS 7 | Renner sececRecnE NEED caapepestenemaneymessnceeneed 
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Ra ster, 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Ly 
A few drops. Then the shower. Folks 
hurry and scurry while you smile safe and 
snug in your Raynster. 












Then the sun—and sti// your stylish, er” 
sé 
clever coat equals the beston the Avenue.’ 
Many styles in many fabrics make up 
this big, complete line of smart stormcoats -. 
ee 99 
called ““Raynsters. 
There are all kinds at ’ most all prices 
for men, for women and for 


children. 


Your merchant will be glad to 
show them to you. But for your 
safety and satisfaction, see the 
label marked ‘‘Raynster’’—it 
bears the Honor Mark of a Great 
Company. 












Look for this label 


on your coat 


Raynster 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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United States Rubber Company 


(Clothing Division), New York 























Roof stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Walls finished with 
Cabot's Old Virginia White. J.W.O' Connor, Architect, N. Y.C. 


: . 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Preserve and Beautify 
They are made of refined Creosote which penetrates and 
preserves the shingles, and the beautiful colors moss-greens, 
bungalow-browns, silver-grays, et¢ harmonize perfectly 

with the foliage and are lastingly satisfying. 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
is as brilliantly white as new whitewash and as durable as 
paint. The handsome old white country-house has come 
back to its leadership and Old Virginia White is the one 
perfect exterior finish for it. 


A firm, 


pitals, yet of su 


critical. Standard 
Naumkeag Steam Cott 
Parker, Wilder & Co., 

Selling 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for Stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. Mfg. Chemists, 2 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco | 

















strong W 
the hard usage of hotels and hos- 

















eave that stands 


ch a beautiful, 


white surface as to please the most 


since 1865. 


Made by 


on Co., Salem, Mass. 


Boston and New York 
A gents 











I’m Getting weaay re rie 
Silver Wedding Anniversary 


It doesn’t seem possible that I’ve had this silver twenty- 
five years! It looks as bright and beautiful today as it did 
when mother gave it to us on our wedding day. And she 
told me always to clean it with 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


It’s wonderful to see how quickly the tarnish melts away 
the minute ELECTRO-SILICON touches it. And you don’t 
have to wear the silver thin by rubbing. 

You can get it in either cream or powder torm and it costs 
only 10c a box. Large cream 25c. Why don’t you send for 
and they'll 


samples? Just send a 2c stamp to the company 
send you generous samples of each. 


The Electro 
Silicon Co. 
28 Cliff St., N. Y. 
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BOBBY’S MISSION 


By Bessie C. Newton 
Sa fl pretty Sunday-school teacher 

) stood on the rose-covered porch talking to 
father as Bobby came down the street with a 
little colored boy. ‘I'll see you next Sunday,” 
said Bobby. “I’m sorry I can’t ask you to 
come in ——” 

“’Cause Ise black?” grinned the little darky. 
“Say, there’s your teacher on the steps. 
Good-by!” 

Bobby lifted the latch of the lattice gate and 
walked slowly in. His teacher was saying: 
“Oh, by the way, Mr. Copeland! Don’t forget 
that penny for the missionary box again; Bobby 
looked so ashamed when I asked him if he had 
forgotten it.” 

“Are you sure 
money?” 

““Of course he didn’t,” laughed seid teacher; 
“but I put the blz ume where it be longs—on the 
new baby; you can’t be expected to remember 
everything. Here comes Bobby now. lve 
just been.in to see that new baby of yours, 
Bobby, and she’s a darling! Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” answered the child, turning 
toward the piazza. ‘“‘What’s the matter, 
father?” 

“(Go up to your room and wait till I come,” 
came a voice the child had never heard before. 

As the boy climbed the stairs the man buried 
his face in his hands. ‘ My boy a thief!” he 
groaned aloud. ‘‘He has kept the money for 
himself. I must punish him.” 


Bobby didn’t bring any 


Fp finally entering the room he opened 
quickly: “Bobby, I gave you a cent to 
put in the Sunday-school box! Your teacher 
says you didn’t put it in. Did you?” 

““No-o,” answered Bobby. 

“Thank God!” broke from the man’s lips. 
The child could still speak the truth. 

“What did you do with that cent?” 

“Spent it,” whispered Bobby. 

“What for?” interrogated the father. 

Candy,” replied Bobby. 

The avowal was cut short by the punishment 
which followed hard on his admission of guilt. 

“He doesn’t love me,” thought the child. 

“John!” called a voice from out a darkened 
room. ‘‘Come here!” 

The husband crossed the threshold. “1 had 
to punish Bobby. He took the money I had 
given him to put into the box, and spent it for 
candy.” 

“How do you know he did?” 

“Miss Andrews jollied me about forgetting 
to give it to him. He owned up when I put the 
que ‘stion to him.” 

‘And you punished him when he could speak 
the truth right out like that? Did he know you 
were going to punish him?’ 

a | uppose 7) Nd 

“Heisn’t a thief; he’s a hero!’ declared the 
mother. “I want my little boy to come down 
here and tell me all about it.” 

“Bobby!” calléd his father, 
out on the porch. 


and then went 
Bobby crept out of his room 


as the front door closed, and slipped into 
mother’s room. Mother drew him close to her 
heart. 


“You don’t hate me?”’ 
does. He thinks I stole; he does!” 

“Hush, darling; forget that word! 
mother about that poor little cent. 
knows it went to some good place. 
sure of that.” 

“Oh, you know!” exclaimed Bobby excit- 
edly. ‘“‘ You know that little colored boy who 
lives with all the other children who haven’t any 
mammas and papas and wear blue aprons?” 

‘The Children’s Home,” smiled mother. 

‘That little colored boy’s mamma was a 
washer-lady, but she’s dead, so she can’t do any 
more washes and buy him candy. The peanut 
man on the corner had some awful nice candy 
so I bought him a stick all for hisself.” 

“Didn’t you keep even a bite?” 


sobbed Bobby. “He 


Just tell 
Mother 
Mother’s 


10,” ANSWERED the manly little voice, 

ua “T wanted it awfully bad, but I couldn't 

take it ’cause it wasn’t my money. My money 

was for little boys in Africa. Ive seen their 
pictures in Sunday school.” 

“Does this little boy look like one of them?” 

“He is one,” replied Bobby. “I asked the 
teacher if he wasn’t, and she said yes. I 
wanted to give him my penny ’cause I can’t 
see those little boys way off in Africa when | 
put my money in the box. I was good, wasn’t 
I, mother?” 

“You were, dear, and very good, because 
you didn’t mean to be bad. Now, come tell me 
how you felt when the box passed you by.”’ 

“T felt ‘shamed ’cause the other children 
might think my papa hadn’t any money.” 

‘*Mother wants to tell you something else, 
dear. You think father doesn’t love his little 
boy any more because he hurt him. But it 
hurts more to hurt a person you love than it 
does to hurt yourself. Mother is going to tell 
father all about it—and then she wants his 
little boy to tell him that he knows he loves 
him.” 

Dunno, ” answered the child stubbornly. 
“Didn't mother know all about it?” 
“Mothers always do,” affirmed the child. 
‘Then, darling, believe mother when she 

a you that father loves his little boy more 
than any other little boy in the world. Here is 
father now’’; and she told the story of the poor 
little cent. 

“T love you, my boy,” the man whispered 
brokenly, ‘“‘but fathers don’t always know 
everything; they aren’t like mothers.” 

Bobby slipped a chubby hand into father’s 
two big ones. 

**Did God make mothers so they know every- 
thing fore you tell it to them?” asked the child. 

“*He made your mother that way,” his father 
replied reverently; ‘‘that’s why you ought to 
be the happiest little boy in the whole world.” 

“Tam,” laughed Bobby, putting both arms 
tight around father’s neck 
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WINDOW 
SHADES 
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dealer, 


colorings. 
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Durable fabrics 


that wear well 


perhaps econ- 
omy you most desire in 
window shades — shades you 
can be sure will wear and wear? 


Then, certainly you must say to your 
“ COLUMBIAS.” 


You have only to SEE the firm, close- 
woven fabrics—only to FEEL the pliable, 
full-bodied materials 
durability woven into every square inch. 


and pees 










to appreciate the 


There are Columbia Shades for every purse 
and every purpose—in many rich, artistic 
They cost no more. 
when you say ‘“‘COLUMBIA”’ 
name stamped on the roller-end, you 

get many exclusive Columbia fea- 

, the rust-proof, dust-proof 
4 ENCLOSED roller-end; the 
handsomely electro - plated 


And yet 
and see the 


fixtures; the handy 













READY-TO-HANG 
package, etc. Re- 
member that 
name—Colum- 
bia. It insures 
you quality. 
The Columbia 
Mills 
Incorporated 
New York City 
World’s Largest 
Makers of Shades 
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Lighting 
Fixture and 
| Curtain the 
| Same Pattern! ‘2 


a 


aaa 


takes pride 
brightening up 


| This year, when 


make the 
scheme compl 
means of the 
new lighting 
can be transformec 


Dees 


bowls of this unic 





draperies (or any 
pattern or ennai 
a charming 

Decolite is 
a part of the 
which brings curr 


ea a ol ol 


create 


light, as well as 


your home. 


7 


7 VERY woman 


harmonize with any 


piece of the same 





in 
her 


| home in the Spring. 
you 
change your draperies 
and furniture coverings, 
decorative ( 


ete 


wonderful 
fixture which V 
1 at will to 
fabric 


lite 
“The Light of Your Personality” 


By inserting between the two 
fixture a 
material used in your 
fabric that corresponds in 


ilk, 


jue 


and 


artistic 











by 


cretonne, etc.) yo 
harmonious ensemble 


inexpensive, too. It is onl 
cientific 
ent-s 


Holophane System 
aving and eye-saving 
illumination, to 


| giving helpful suggestions in color. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO. Inc. 
340 Madison Ave. 
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Ly 
Ly 
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Md Write today for the Decolite Booklet 
\ 
Ly 
4 
A 
\ 
A 
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A 
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Dept. E-3 


New York City 
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Wedding 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


100 


in script lettering, incl 


Write for sar 


sets of enve a $2.75. 100 Vi sit 
g Cards, 75c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Pa 
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AX far back as history goes, man 
tilled the soil and raised wheat 
for bread. ‘That flour made into 
bread makes perfect food is a fact 
apparently as old as mankind itself. 

People instinctively like good bread 
and butter. Based on its food value, 
its wholesomeness and its nourish- 
ment, bread is the cheapest food in 
the world. The facts about Hour are 
these: At normal prices, ten cents’ 





Bemis Bro. Bag Cu 


A Real Domestic Economy 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for May,1917, 77 





worth of wheat flour contains 5440 
units of energy. ‘len cents’ worth of 
eggs contains 385 units; of beef, +10 
units; of fresh fish, 245 units. A pound 
of meat costing 25 cents contains /ess 
energy than a pound of Hour costing 
+ to 6 cents. 

Give bread a larger place in the fam- 
ily diet. Let good, wholesome bread 
replace some of the more costly foods 
and thus reduce household expenses. 
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This is one of a series of 
advertisements published by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., makers 
of flour bags, to stimulate a 
greater appreciation of good 
bread made from wheat flour. 
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‘THE outdoor girl, the in- 
door girl—the blonde, the 
brunette—the young, the 
old—for them all— 


COLGATE'’S 
CHARMIS 
COLD CREAM 


Use it freely at this time of year. The dampness 
and changeable weather of early spring often 
cause chapping and roughness which quickly 
yield to the soothing effects of Colgate’s Charmis 
Cold Cream. 


Cleanliness—Charm—Comfort 





—for these three reasons a jar or tube of this friend of 
dainty skins should be on your dressing table, handy for use. 


Sold everywhere—or a 
trial tube sent for 4c. 


P.S. Have you tried Colgate’s latest ? Mirage Cream is as 
good a vanishing cream as Charmis is for an oil-base cream. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined. A new size — 10¢ a cake. 








Be A Nurse 


Earn $15 to $25 per week | 
Thousandsaretaking upthiscongenial, is Catalog FREE Upon Request 
respected vocation. Offers unusual so- IX addition to our full line of Pertect Fitting 
cial advantages. Excellent income. q Shoes for Women, Men and Children, in 
Any woman of 18 or over can learn all sizes and widths, this catalog contains a 
under our simple, perfected system. helpful article for foot sufferers—‘‘Care ofthe oe ie / 
LEARN AT HOME Our system, & Feet,’’ by Leon 8. Dalsimer, M.D. The Dalsimer 
founded 1902, 4 “Nurses DeLyte’’ Shoe is for tender feet. Made of Duree Kid 
is endorsed by leading physicians. Dr. Perkins, flexible soles, rubber heels, no seams, for house or street. Lace 
the founder, will personally instruct you, as- or button, high or low. 1 1-2 - $3.50 We Prepay 
} sures thorough training yet savesa lot of time. to10, AAtoF... Postage 
Low tuition; small monthly payments. Send 
for 32 lesson pages and large illustrated cata- 
~ logtoday—A’ REEuponrequest. Writenow. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
116-A Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Button shoes 50c extra. We Guarantee to Fit 

and Satisfy you Perfectly or Refund your Money. 
8. DALSIMER & SONS 

1201 Market St., 38thyr., Philadelphia 


OME E LS Ole So WY iW Se 
AN ANTISEPTIC LIQUID 





AV ATS anenndl 


Est. 1902, 





Every Expectant Mother Should Wear Lane Bryant’s 


MATERNITY 


Corset—gives wonderful ouppost 
to back and abdomen— perfect free- 
dom through diaphragm— balance 
to the figure and a straight, long- 
waisted effect that makes the 
change imperceptible—it assures 
the health of infant. Should be 
adopted early. Ample 
outlets. Price . . . $385 
Order today, giving present waist 
measure. We prepay ali charges. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded 
We are the largest dealers in the world 
in apparel for Maternity, and know 
every requirement of the figure. 
Write Dept. J8, New York, for complete 
Book of oye for Maternity Dresses, 


Coats, 8 Skirts, andafullassortment 
of Baby goon 


LANE BRYANT, 21 West 38th St, N.Y. 


Stores also at Detroit and Chicago 








Use About Twice a Week. 


Ends 
Excessive Armpit 
Perspiration 


Keeps the armpits normally dry. Also De- 
stroysthe Odor—Insures Stainless Clothing and 
a Sweet Odorless Under-Arm. Daily Baths do 
not Lessen the Effect. Send us 4c for Testing 
Sample and What Medical Authorities Say 
About the Harmfulness of Excessive Arm- 
pit Perspiration. 

Price 50c (several months’ supply) at deal- 
ers’, or by mail postpaid from 

















REGUS PAT OFF 


Suspender Waists 
For Boys and Girls 


Mothers have discovered that the Kazoo 
means a neat appearance, perfect comfort 
and an erect posture for their children. 
That is why 2,000,000 growing boys and 
girls are wearing the Kazoo Suspender 
Waists. 

The Kazoo is really three complete 
articles in one—a suspender waist, hose 
supporter and body developer. It dis- 
tributes the weight of the clothing and 
allows full freedom to run and play, at 
the same time holds the shoulders in a 
comfortable position. 

If your store cannot sup aly, the Kazoo, write 
us direct, mentioning dealer's name. Price is 
50c each —75c finished in leather mountings 
(10c additional in Canada). If you are not 
thoroughly satisfied with Kazoo your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. Send for our 
booklet, “‘ The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.” 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 


rom 
Style G (Girls) 4 to 18 years years years 














Nonspi Co., 2616 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

















THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 


When Your 
Child Has No Appetite 


HEN the first warm days begin babies 

and older children often lose all appetite 
for the food usually given to them. Then _inex- 
perienced mothers make many mistakes. 

One of the worst mistakes made is to shorten 
the interval between meals because the baby 
takes so little at a feeding. Exactly the op- 
posite should be done. If the baby is usually 
fed every two hours feed him every three when 
he loses his appetite; if. he is fed every three 
hours, then feed him every four; if he has 
had four meals daily cut these down to three. 

On no account allow anything to eat be- 
tween the regular meals. Give water between 
meals, for this is very greatly needed and the 
majority of babies and young children do not 
drink half enough; but never give crackers, 
bread, cookies or “‘tastes” of anything else 
‘“‘to tempt the appetite.” This only defeats 
your end in view. It keeps the gastric juices 
constantly working on unsuitable foods and 
naturally overtaxes them when they are 
already not quite up to par. 

When a breast-fed baby refuses to take his 
food the first thing to do is to examine his 
mouth and throat; often some trouble will be 
found there. If not, then the mother’s milk 
should be tested by her doctor. If this is 
found perfectly all right, then lengthen the 
time between meals and shorten the time the 
baby is kept at the breast at each meal. Also 
give a dose of castor oil and offer plenty of 
boiled water between feedings. Usually one 
or two days of this treatment are all that is 
necessary, if the baby is kept outdoors as much 
as possible and well cared for otherwise. If 
not, then something more serious may be 
beginning and the doctor should be asked to 
make a thorough examination. 


TF THE baby who loses his appetite is bottle- 

fed the cause is very often too much fat or 
cream in the formula. As the warm days begin 
one naturally turns against too rich a food. 
The trouble may have been gradually coming 
on for some time and the languid, warm 
weather is the “‘last straw.” If this is the case, 
then use a formula from whole milk in place of 
cream or top milk; or, if whole-milk mixtures 
are being given, try skimmed milk in the 
formula for a short time, gradually leaving on 
more and more of the natural cream until the 
child can take the whole-milk mixtures again. 

In some cases buttermilk or some form of 
acidified milk may well be taken by such babies 
until the regular formula can be resumed. 
Here again the interval between meals should 
be lengthened rather than shortened, and 
possibly less given at one meal. You will gain 
nothing by coaxing the baby to take food at 
shorter intervals “‘ to pre vent loss in weight.” 
If such a course is persisted in the next thing 
liable to happen is vomiting of all the food, and 
the child will then lose weight much more 
rapidly than if the more sensible method was 
followed. 

Do not think that the water used in _pre- 
paring the bottle-fed baby’s food is all he 
needs. Give him one or two ounces of water, 
at least, between his regular bottle meals. 
Sometimes it is advisable to change the diluent 
of the milk when the baby loses his appetite. 
If the formula has been diluted with oatmeal 
gruel especially, try rice water or barley water 
or even wheat water as the diluent, and cut 
down the sugar a little as well. Oatmeal is 
often too heavy for use in warm spring and 
summer weather; it contains more fat than 
some of the other cereals and is less needed at 
this season than in cool weather. 

The baby must be made to have a free 
movement of the bowels daily in all cases. 
Constipation will often cause loss of appetite 
and autointoxication. 


LITTLE “runabout” child who loses his 

appetite when the warm weather comes 
is often the victim of unwise feeding. He may 
have been given too much starchy food, or, 
what is still more likely, he may have been 
given so much milk that he is simply incapable 
of taking the solid food he needs so much at 
this age. In other words, he has formed ‘‘ the 
milk habit.” 

Milk is a valuable food throughout child- 
hood, but after the first year it should not be 
given in such large quantities that the child 
will not take other foods needed at that time 
for his best development. In such cases cut 
down the quantity of milk given in twenty- 
four hours, and at regular intervals (usually 
only three times daily at this age) offer a light, 
well-cooked cereal, broths, egg, or well-cooked 
and strained green vegetables if the baby is 
over fifteen months old. 

Fruit in the form of juices or stewed fruit is 
also valuable in starting up a lagging appetite 
in spring weather. Crackers between meals 
are one of the worst enemies the little child 
has. A well-balanced diet list will be sent on 
request. 








NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Regist ry isa Aeneetannet 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Advice about older babies and children will also be given 
by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and to Miss Wheeler in care of THE LaDrEs’ Home 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Protects table tops 
from heat marks 


Have you accepted as unavoid- 
able the white rings and white 
spots caused by hot dishes and 
hot liquids? 


You can prevent them by pro- 
tecting the finish from the de- 
structive action of the heat with 
a coat of Old English Wax. 


This is because Old English forms 
a hard, transparent super-finish over 
the regular finish, protecting it like a 
glass table-top. It goes om the wood, 
not iz it. It not only polishes, but it 
PROTECTS. 

Polish your table with Old English. 
The old spots will be almost elim- 
inated and no new spots will appear. 
Furthermore, the hard film of wax 
will become more brilliant and re- 
flecting with every dusting, until it 
is entirely -worn off. Old English 
imparts to the most ordinary wood a 
rich, lustrous beauty. 


Send for sample and book 


Send 10c (stampsor coin) for generous sample 
of Old English Wax and book telling how to 
beautify and protect your furniture, floors 
and linoleum and dozens of other useful sug- 
gestions. With book and samples we will 
send also a sample of Brightener, the cleaner 
which polishes as it cleans. Address The 


A. S. Boyle Co., 1005 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The polish that protects 


Floorsof hard or soft wood— finished or unfinished 
Pianos AUTOMOBILES Table Tops 
Linoleums Furniture Leather U pholstery 
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| ““He has had Eskay’s most 
of his life,’’ says Mr. Clarence 
“Croft, of Waynesboro, Pa., the 
father of this happy, healthy 
youngster, Master George W. 
Croft. 


The nourishing, strengthening 
qualities in 


ASHAYS 


umenized 


FOOD 


are recognized by thousands of phy- 
sici: ans and tens of thous: inds of grate- 
ful mothers whose children have been 
brought through trying times by 
Eskay’s. Years of experience have 
proved Fskay’s Food of exceptional 
worth; it makes babies strong, 
healthy and cheerful. Costs only 12 
a day! Free trial tin—enough for 15 
feedings sent with helpful book, 

‘How to Care for the Baby.” Fill 
out and mail coupon foday. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
482 Arch Street, Philadelph'4- 
Send me large sample can of Eskay’s Food and book- 
**How to Care for the Baby,” both postpaid and with- 
out charge. 


Name a 





Pe ee 


0 City and State_ 
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(>——15 Feedings Free——4 
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Greatest __ {j 
Personal 


Charm 
Depends on 


HUMP Hair Pins. For with HUMP 
Hair Pins you can make the most of 


your hair. You can always—even 
during your busiest hours—look 
well-groomed, 

For special occasions, with your 

hair piled high, no stray locks or 
sagging coils will spoil your ap- | 
pearance if you insist on HUMP 


Hair Pins. 





You can dress your hair more be- 
comingly, without straining it back 

or pinning it intight rolls, Because | 
HUMP Hair Pins don’t slip and } 
fall out. 


H UMP 


Hair Pins __ || 


1 | 
I} || to ‘‘Lock the Locks’’ i 























} 
1] And they’re so simple. Easy to i 
\| putin your hair. Easy totake out. i] 
| Smooth as satin. They never break || 
| ortangleor harm your hair, Dainty, 


H} flexible and light-weight. With ex 
tra strength. } 
So you need fewer hair pins. 


headaches. Is better for your scalp 
And HIUMP Hair Pins are 


economical. You don't lose 





! | 

| 
| 
This | |] 
| Saves your hair. Avoids hair-pin 


most | 
them. 





| Magic Invisibles 


Invisible ItIMP air Pins are lit 
tle jewels For ‘‘short ends,’’ for 
Wave forehead and eat to 
fasten net and — veil they = are | 
indispensable | 


over! 


5c-10c Everywhere | 


| 
} 
Long, short, medium and two In } 
| visibles. These Five Sizes fill every 
| need for every kind of hair and for | 
all modes of dressing the hair. If | 
supply you, send 
10¢ for our Com | 
| 


your dealer can't 
| us his name and 


plete Assortment Package, or send 
15c for two packages—the 10c As- 
sortment and the 5c Invisible Packet 
for your pocket-book., Write today. 


COrders accepted only from the United States) 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 
Sol. H. Goldberg, Pres. CHICACO 





u Five Correct Sizes) 
f\\ . es . f 












NEW HANDMADE 


COLLARS 


The Wreath Waist Set 
in White, Pink and Green 











ce 


these 


NOTE—Designs by Grace F. Rogers. Patterns f 
collars have not been prepared, aS the shapes are 
mple roun! style » much worm nowaGays ane 


the 


easily 
cutting into Materials. } 
Use organdie or crépe for then 
finished with a thread of 
match the embroidery. 


made 





A Coat Collar of White Organdie \y 
Yellow Silk Embroidery 


Separate Collar of 
Crepe With Net 
Ruffle, 
F_mbroidery 


Rosebud 


Cherry-Blossom 
Sprays [ mbroid- 
ered in Colors on 


White Swiss 


7 
A) 
Z 
7 
rid + 
: on 
He ay 
Be. Ke 
- . ‘% 
y 


F< Black and White Stitchery 
on a White Organdie Coat Collar 


rd —_~ 





Waist Set of Colored Organ 


ith 












$l 


liny Clusters of Embroidered Flowers 


copied by tracing the outlines on tissue pape 


The variety lies in the trir 





ilk run in the outer € 


inclosé a stamped, addressed envelope 


r before 
nmings. 
1, with footing for the ruffies, 


~dge t 


All are suggestive of pretty ad- 
justable trimmings for waists, one-piece dresses and coats. 
For additional information or prices of the collars ready- 
to the 


Needlework Editors, Tue Lapizs’ Home JourNnAat, 
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Label of Quality 
Original Best 


























For the sake of your 
purse and your appear- 
ance, decline so-called 


substitutes. 


The style illustrated 
is No. 8.1 19—$1.00 
200 other styles 





DeBevoise 


FRE perfection of shaping and fit, for effectiveness in improving your 
figure, for everything that makes a Brassiére worth so much more to you 
than a camisole, or corset cover, the De Bevoise stands supreme. 
“Once try it, you'll always buy it.’” There are De Bevoise styles for your 
figure. For valuable 1917 Style Book address Chas. R. De Bevoise Co., 
1270-A B'way, New York. World’s oldest and largest brassiére makers. 


Ask your merchant for the “debb-e-voice’’ 



















all You Save’. By Acting NOW! 















—on the World’s 
Easiest Easy Chair 


No matter whether you want to 
sit upright and read ~or half re- 
cline and let your wits go wool-gath- 
ering, or stretch out, full-length, and 
snooze — you'll always enjoy luxurious 
ease in a Royal Easy Chair! 

Don’t arise! Just “push the button.” The 
chair-back reclines to any desired angle, se- 
curely locking there until the button is again pushed, 
And you rest—rest as never before in an easy chair, 
The Leg Rest, out of sight when not in use, affords a cramp- 
less support for limbs, completes the symphony of comfort. 
Stylish, artistic and guaranteed; simple, trouble-proof, Years of wear in all 


| 
4 
‘ ed 










No. 2 Special 
A low, deep den chair—in Fumed 
Oak. Spanish Leatherette cover 
only. Fitted with Push Button, Leg 
Rest and Brass Casters, Regular 
value $27.75. Introductory price, 
after deducting $1 Coupon, $19.75. 
($3 extra Denver and West.) 





























Made from seasoned woods by experts, Upholstery deep, rich, 
rest-inviting. And now you buy one of these matchless Easy Chairs at a big 
saving. Think of it! 


Coupon Helps You Save $8.00! 


Any Royal Dealer will accept coupon below as $1.00 cash on No. 1 
lite "or No, 2 Special, Inaddition these two spec ials have 
ilready been reduced $7 each for introductory 
purposes. ‘Total saving $8 to quick buyers, 


Send for Free Book, ‘Conscious Rest’’ 

















today. Shows full line of Royals, including Specials 
illustrated and valuable data om “COmscious 
Rest.” Name of nearest dealer also 

nt with book. Royals fully guar 4 
in ed Insist on eeINg name 
Royal on h button.”” Only 





p 
Original Royals have it. . 


Royal Chair Co. 


1002 W. 
Chicago St. & 
Sturgis, Mich. 










No. 1 Special. A big, comfortable easy 
chair, luxuriously overstuffed, artistic~—cov- 
ered im genuine Spanish Leather, mahogany 
finish. Push Buttom, Leg Rest, Brass Feet 
Brass Casters. Regular $37.50 value. In- 
troductory price, after deduct ing $1 Coupon, 
$29.50. ($3 extra Denver and West.) 
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Would you like an expert’s advice on 
room decoration? Then send for 
“The Rug and the Color Scheme.” 
It shows you in full color a number 
of scenes with 


LINEN RUGS 


on the floor, and tells you how you may 
vary the schemes. It also explains clearly 
and simply how to plan any room. Write 
to our West Duluth office for it— it’s 
free. 





You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in 
Taupe, Black, Blue,Greens,Grays, Browns 
and Rose, in these sizes and at these prices: 


27 X §4 In ; $3.4C as oot: . . $18.00 
30 x 60 In. . 4.20 8x Io ft 26.65 
36 x 72 In ; 6.00 gx I2 tt 36.00 
54x gO in . 23.25 r2x16 ft 60.00 


$3.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
any length. 


Klearflax Linen Rug Co. 
Mills, General and Sales Offices 
West Duluth, Minnesota 
New York Office, 212 Fifth Avenue 


Y CHUL Val Wy yy” YY, C4 yyy yf 
20 .~ e ty ‘ Ss ip ine 4 
’ 





Ireasure Chests of Old Contained 
Fine Linen 

ND now comes a rug from this thoroughbred of 

fabrics—a linen rug for every room in the 

house. Klearflax Linen Rugs are the only rugs 

made of linen. And the colors! Rich and sumptuous in 

their solid tones, they offer the complete solution to 

your problem of interior decoration: ‘To build a perfect 

color scheme from the floor up. Klearflax Linen Rugs 

are as thick and staunch as any floor covering you 

have ever seen. ‘They are made to give you the economy 
that only the wearability of linen can give. 

Any dealer who has a really representative assort- 


ment of rugs and carpets will be glad to show you 


Klearflax Linen Rugs. 
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floor space covered by the Kranich & Bach - 
Grandette 
Name cgi iia 
Addieig 55 Ee as EE: 
¥ Atanas peenenuEseseaen 









Now : 
YOU Can Have a 
Grand Piano 


VEN though your parlor 

is small, and you can pay 
only a little each month, you 
may own one of these aristo- 
cratic instruments, and thus 
endow your home with all 
the elegant distinction that a 
grand piano gives to the most 
palatial residence you know of. 


Write for booklet describing our superb 


GRANDET TE 


The New §9-Inch Grand Piano 
Price, $600 
(F.O.B. New York) 


More Satisfying than an Upright 
Costs but. Little More 
Occupies but Little More Space 














The Grandette is an ultra-quality product—the 
first and only grand piano, less than five feet 
long, of really high-grade construction. Itisone 
of the greatest artistic triumphs of Kranich & 
Bach, who, for three generations, have been 
recognized as leading makers of ultra-quality 
grand pianos. It is the best little grand that 
money will buy—fit for any home and the most 
accomplished musician. 


Although less than five feet long, the Grandette is a 
standard grand in every detail—the height is the 
same, and it has the same number of octaves, strings, 
and all our latest improvements, including the 
famous ‘‘Isotonic” Pedal. Its tone is exquisitely 
sweet, with the superb resonant quality that makes 
grand pianos so much more desirable than uprights 
The case of this dainty aristocrat is beautifully 
finished mahogany. 


Test It At Our Expense 


In any part of the United States where we have 
no agent, we will, upon request, 

make arrangements for you to 
inspect and test a Gran- 
dette, without cost 
to you. 














Write 
for Size Pattern 
and Booklet 


KRANICH & BACH 
235-245 E. 23d St., New York 


Without obligating me in any way, please 
send booklet and Paper Pattern showing the 

















THE APPLE-TREE 
GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


that, quite involuntarily, she threw out her 
arms to the distant horizon and tears brimmed 
to her eyes. ‘“I’llshow them!” she whispered. 
“*T’ll show them if it’s everything to be pretty, 
and nothing else counts!” 

For that, you see, had almost come to be an 
obsession with her; and as she stood there, 
watching the sunset, she saw herself, in fancy, 
a little Miss Moses, leading herself and her 
sistersinto a Promised Land where pretty maids 
count about the same as pretty men, and the 
average girl can be a heroine just as well as 
though she were a modern Hebe. 

The sunset over, she went home, thought- 
fully intent upon the Great Sum which she was 
going to set for herself, and as graduation day 
drew near she spent many an hour with herself, 
dreaming those grand, misty dreams which are 
the heritage of youth and ambition, and trying 
to shape them into tangible form. Many a 
career she sketched for herself, only to erase it 
from her mind with an impatient shake of her 
head. ‘I ought to think of something better 
than that,” she would say; ‘“‘and I will, too, 
if I’m smart!” 

To tell the truth, much as she tried to hide it 
from herself, the element of romance was al- 
ways presentinherdreams. She didn’t want a 
vocation so much as she wished for an 
adventure—an adventure of youth and love 
and success; a drama, if you like—something 
imaginative, something to appeal to the spirit 
as well as to the mind. 

“T’ll get it yet,’’ she kept telling herself. 
“T’ll get it yet if I’m smart, and I’ve got to be 
smart or I’m nothing.” 


ELL, as a matter of fact, she “ got it” the 

day after graduation, and it came to her 
(as such things generally do) in a way she had 
never expected. In their evening exercises 
some of the members of the graduating class 
gave a one-act play, and it won’t take you long 
to guess that Margaret was the heroine. It is 
doubtful if she ever looked prettier in her life 
than she looked that night; and, because she 
was the acknowledged belle of Penfield and 
everyone felt proud of her (none of them know- 
ing her half so well as her cousin Charlotte did), 
she was enthusiastically applauded. The next 
day her picture appeared in the “ Penfield 
Journal,” a two-column-wide cut with a half- 
column notice, while Charlotte’s name only 
appeared once, in a short sentence stating that 
she had graduated at the head of her class. 

Poor Charlotte! A weaker charac ter might 
have asked the despairing question: ‘‘ What’s 
the use of being smart?”’ After the perform 
ance the night before she remembered how 
everyone had crowded around her pretty cousin 
to congratulate her, while she, who had gradu- 
ated at the head of her class, had sat neglected 
in a corner, an old-fashioned little figure, think- 
ing things out. And when the exercises were 
over, Willis Hayland had taken Margaret 
home— Willis Hayland, the richest young man 
in Penfield, while Charlotte had walked home 
with Aunt Grace, her beaky little nose held 
proudly to the stars, pretending not to care. 

“Willis wanted to kiss me, too, mamma,” 
reported Margaret next day; ‘‘and he called 
me his little girl and asked if he could come 
over to-night.”” She had told her mother this 
before; she wanted Charlotte to hear it too. 

Charlotte heard it, but said nothing. 

“T think it’s dreadful, the way they’ve put 
my picture in the paper,” continued Margaret, 
looking at the “Journal” again and uncon- 
sciously preening herself. ‘I was never so sur- 
prised in my life. And this awful piece about 
how popular and pretty [ am.” 

But still Charlotte said nothing. 

“‘T wonder why they didn’t print your pic- 
ture?” asked Margaret, turning to her cousin, 
piqued by her silence. 

“How could they,” retorted Charlotte, 
“when I didn’t give them one?”’ 

“Oh! Did anybody ask you for one?” 

“No! They did not.” 

Margaret turned and took a long, lazy look 
at her cousin. ‘‘Good reason why,” she said. 

And then she laughed! 


S EVERYONE knows, there are laughs and 
laughs; and in spite of all she could do, 
Charlotte found herself divided between anger 
and tears. She went to her room as soon as 
she could, feeling as though her cheeks had 
been stung with nettles; and there she threw 
herself across her bed and cried in the pillow, 
as motherless girls have cried since time im- 
memorial. Perhaps those tears were needed 
to clear the mists from her dreams. After 
awhile she calmly arose and bathed her face in 
cold water. 

“Now!” she said, with that air of resolution 
which always fell upon her when she set herself 
a particularly difficult sum. ‘She’s popular 
with some of the people, but J’m going to make 
everybody like me! She had her picture in the 
‘Penfield Journal,’ but I’m going to have my 
picture in all the papers! She thinks she’s go- 
ing to marry Willis Hayland, but I’m going to 
marry one of the handsomest and richest young 
men in the whole United States!” 

For a moment even Charlotte’s brightly 
glowing spirit felt awed in the contemplation 
of those Three Great Sums, but only for a mo- 
ment. The next second she was looking at her- 
self in the glass with a feeling of exaltation that 
was close to grandeur, looking at her deeply 
tender eyes, her expressive eyebrows and her 
flushed cheeks, looking at her Marlin’s nose, 
which was inclined to be beaky, and her Mar- 
lin’s chin, which was inclined to be sensitive— 
shaped, as it was, with that mobility which 
promises unfathomed tenderness. 

“Yes! Yes! Y es!” ss She almost passionately 
whispered to herself, ‘‘as homely as I am!” 
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Simply shifting 
the lever keeps the 
picture sharp and clear 


‘‘Hurry up! Snap it before they move again!”’ 
urges mother. ‘‘Don’t worry,’’ says father; ‘‘the 
Ansco takes care of that.”’ 


And so it does—by means of the automatic ad- 
justable focusing device, one of the many practical 
features of the No. 1A Folding Ansco that make 
picture-taking simple and sure. 





No. 1A Folding Ansco. 
Picture, 242 x 414 inches. 
$16, $17.50, $21, $22.50. 


These exclusive features add extra value, yet cost 
you nothing extra. Why not have them? 





Ansco cameras are priced from $2 up. Catalog 
may be had from the Ansco dealer or from us. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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IKE magic is the touch of Wizard Polish on furniture, woodwork and floors. 
Finger marks, spots and dust vanish; in their place appears the hard, dry, 
brilliant lustre, the clean, bright look of well-cared-for wood. 
Use Wizard on your finest pieces; its quality is guaranteed. If 
not completely satisfactory any dealer will refund your money. 
Wizard Polish is best for renewing all mops. Obtainable in 
all sizes from 25c to $2.50. Sample bottle on request. 


Wizard Triangle Mops, the favorite for floors, at soc, 75c, $1.00 and $1.25. 
WIZARD PRODUCTS CO., INC., 1447 W. 37th St., Chicago 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp 


Up and down stone stairways; tramp, tramp, tramp across cobbled streets and cement 
walks; tramp, tramp, tramp along brick and granolithic sidewalks. 


Even stone wears away under the feet of marching millions—shoe-leather cannot 


stand it. 


Leather is not solid enough, not tough enough, not flexible enough. 


Leather is an animal product—dependent upon the tanning process for its resistance 
to decay. When you have worn through the outer, tanned layer, you expose the soft, 
spongy interior to the direct friction of brick and stone. 





Rinex Soles 


are not leather, not rubber; but a new composition, specially made for shoe-soles. 
They are not built in layers, but are uniformly tough all the way through. They 


wear down evenly and slowly. 


They are more flexible than leather, yet tougher. 


Ask for Rinex Soles by name the next pair of shoes you buy. Look for the name on the soles. 


Have your old shoes resoled with Rinex, too. 


In black, white and tan, for everybody—everywhere. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department, 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 








Mesdames Scovil & Albert shop for or with you. 
Services free. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


References. _ Booklet. 
Tel. 4302 Morningside. 


Chaperoning. 
601 West 110 St., N. Y. 





“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 


Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions, 


Am. 


100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 


School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill. 











BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


.p. MATERNITY 


omfort, abdominal support. Protection mother and 
child, Dress as usual. Normal appearance. Write for 
Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. Mail 
orders, full satisfaction, Fine for stout women and in- 
valids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York. 











No description can make you appreciate 
the beauty and value of Wagner Ware. Not 
stamped, but cast, solid, seamless, without 
joint or rivet. Try it! Then you will be 
eager to Wagnerize your entire kitchen. 


60 cents brings this Skillet (64 inches in diam- 


eter) to you, postpaid. Booklet free on request. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Dept. 32, Sidney, Ohio 


ASNER 


‘'From Generation to ~E, 





























INSTEAD OF 
POTATOES 


Golden Rice Balls 


JICK over and wash half a cupful of rice. 
Add slowly to half a cupful of boiling water 
and place in a double boiler. Cook until the 
rice has absorbed all the water. Add one cup- 
ful of scalded milk or boiling water and half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and cook until the rice is 
soft. When cold, form into small balls the size 
of potato balls, and sauté in hot fat or oil. 
Drain on brown paper. Serve hot. 


Rice Griddlecakes 


1 Cupful of Cooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Rice Fat 

V4 Cupfuls of Hot Milk 2 Eggs 

44 Cupful of Flour 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
3144 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 

DD the hot milk to the rice, then the fat, 

“X flour, salt and baking powder. Beat the 

eggs until well blended and light and add to 

the mixture. Mix thoroughly and drop at 

once on a hot griddle. Serve hot with maple 

sirup, marmalade or honey. 


Rissoto Creole 


1 Cupful of Rice 1 Cupful of Tomato Pulp 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Sutter 3 Cupfuls of Stock or 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Water 
Chopped Onion 14 Cupful of Grated 
sheese 
] “IRST cook the rice in plenty of cold water. 
Let boil for five minutes, then drain and 
rinse. Melt the butter in a saucepan; add the 
onion and rice, and cook until the butter is ab- 
sorbed. Add the tomato pulp, salt, paprika and 
stock. Cook until the rice is tender, then stir 
in the cheese. Serve very hot. 


Macaroni Au Gratin 


1!3 Cupfuls of Broken 
Macaroni 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Grated Butter 
‘heese 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Bread Flour 


Crumbs 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 


c* YOK the macaroni in rapidly boiling salted 
~ water until it is tender. Drain, and rinse 
quickly with cold water. Melt the butter in a 
saucepan; add the flour and salt, stirring until 
smooth, then the milk, and boil for one min- 
ute. Stir in the grated cheese, then pour into a 
buttered baking dish; cover the top with bread 
crumbs and bake in a moderate oven until 
nicely browned. Serve in the dish in which it 
was baked. 


Macaroni a I’Italienne 


$4 Cupful of Broken 2 Cloves 
Macaroni 1!, Cupfuls of Tomato 
4 Cupfuls of Boiling Sauce 
Salted Water 1, Tablespoonful of 


Butter 
JUT the macaroni in the boiling salted water, 
to which the butter and cloves have been 
added. Cook until tender. Drain the maca- 
roni and add to the tomato sauce. Serve hot. 
‘The tomato sauce is made with: 
Cupful of Tomato 
Teaspoonful of Sugar 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 


i Cupful of Water or Butter 
Stock 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 


*AKE one cupful of tomatoes and cook 

them for twenty minutes with one tea- 
spoonful of sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
kub through a strainer, and add one cupful of 
stock or water. Brown four tablespoonfuls of 
butter; add four tablespoonfuls of flour, and, 
when well browned, add the hot liquid. 


Hot Hominy 


144 Cupful of Hominy 34 Cupful of Milk 

J. Cupful of Boiling 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Water Butter 

1, Teaspoonful of Salt 3 Teaspoonfuls of 

Horse-radish 

( *OOK the hominy with the water until it is 
soft and all the water has been absorbed. 

Add the milk and salt, and cook until tender. 

Add the butter and horse-radish; cool; roll 

into oblong shapes; roll in crumbs, then be saten 

eggs, then crumbs. Fry in hot fat or oil. Drain 

on brown paper, garnish with parsley and serve. 


Spaghetti With Cheese 


I y= one cupful of spaghetti into rapidly 

boiling salted water. As the ends soften 
coil the spaghetti in the water until all has 
been immersed. Boil until tender; drain; rinse 
with cold water. Sprinkle with a quarter of a 
cupful of grated cheese. Serve hot. 


Dried Lima Beans 


S' YAK two cupfuls of dried lima beans over 
wW night in cold water. Drain, put into a cas 
serole dish and sprinkle with half a teaspoonful 
of salt and a pinch of pepper. Cut a small 
piece of fat salt pork into small pieces. Fry, 
and drain off the fat. To the fat add half an 
onion, thinly sliced, and half a cupful of cubed 
carrot, and stir constantly until the vegetables 
are browned. Add these to the beans. Dot 
over with two tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
cupful of water. Cover and bake in the oven 
until the beans are soft. 


Noodles 
2 Eggs 2 Tablespoonfuls of Milk 
Flour 44 Teaspoonful of Salt 


I EAT the eggs slightly; add the milk, salt and 

enough flour to make a stiff dough. Knead, 
and roll out very thin. Allow to dry for half an 
hour or more, then roll and cut into thin slices. 
Shake the slices into long, thin strips. Cook in 
boiling salted water for fifteen minutes, or fry 
in hot fat. 








‘otandard” 
Lmbroke huilth Baths 


Doubly inviting because of their 
graceful lines, convenient height 
and beautiful whiteness. 


The “Pembroke” is enameled 



















than ordinary tubs but is equally 
spacious. 





Write for book—‘‘Standard” 


all over—builds into walls and 
floor—stands 5% inches lower 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Home”. 








Just like Bathing in a China Dish 


**Pembroke"’ Baths can be seen 


at any “Standard” Showroom 
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Bran 


As a Laxative 














Bran, as you know, is Nature’s 
laxative, advised by every doctor. 

Not for occasional effects, but 
to keep you at your best. Every 
day’s diet should include some 
bran. 

The nicest form is Pettijohn’s— 
a soft-wheat dainty with bran 
flakes hidden in it. A food as nat- 
ural as bread. A dish which every- 
one will welcome every morning. 

It makes the bran habit delightful. 

Try it one week. Note how folks 
like it. Note the results. It will 
show the folly of a branless break- 


| Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat — 25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

L Both sold in packages only. (1551) 
K —) 


Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


On M ° Fireless 
= » Reafpicl, Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 


= 
a A i 
\ lighted I will refund every 
y \ cent. Get my 



































Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “ Wear Ever 
aluminum cooking utensils 


comes with it. Ask for free 
) book of valuable recipes. 
William Campbell Co. 








Dept. 86A, Detroit, Mich. 
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sat 3ats Rane 
' 
‘i RE you still using the HL a 
4 ake Box % i 
a wearying, old-fash- ‘ 
A ie S 
4 ioned, unclean method? | r i 
j ey i: 
i > 2 
e a ae ¢ Hie, 
Your men folks use, in yl 
e e e Z ! , t ‘ 
their business, the appli- iw 
fe 
ances which do better work 
in less time. 
’ ‘ 
Why don’t you? 
Fi 
ae 
a a 4 
| make it easy to keep the home 
clean, sanitary, healthful, in an or- 
derly and thorough way. ; 
They don’t stir up dust and dirt, 
they remove it. There’s no i 
rN 2 A 
odor of dust or dusting , Z 
° ° oe 
in a Torrington- Ls 
cleaned room. 
The Electric Torrington shows in U. S. Gov- 
ernment test 25% greater suction power than 
actually required. 
Used 15 minutes once a week upstairs, and 
15 minutes twice a week downstairs, it keeps 
your house clean and sanitary and the cost 
for current will not be over 2 cents. r 
Price $30.00, West $35.00. : 
\ Lr 
e ; aoe 
. Lady Torrington, not electric, is tested to 
; f clean 12,200 room-size rugs and still remain 
e,. ya in excellent condition. Strong suction is de- 
< veloped by pushing easily back and forth over 
va . the rug, and the brush which picks up the " F 
. <I surface litter is operated by the same motion. Clip Coupon and Mail Today 
i, q Price $8.50, West $9.00. pe “ABRBBSSSBBBSeSeeneesaeeEeaetuy 
/ = . 
a Torrington Sweeper has no suction, but for é NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., 
brushing up crumbs around the dining table s 4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. x 
and litter in living or sewing room, it’s a $ Please send me detailed information of style is 
great time saver and housewife’s comfort. s checked. , oo 
Prices $3.50 to $5.50. Te a 
Electric Lady Sweeper cus 
YQ National Sweeper Co., 4 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. sei Soe Ge 
’ New York Office : Woolworth Building “rs dare] 
Canadian Branch: 52 Bruce Avenue, Westmount, Montreal id 
Address Se 
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CORD TIRES 
“Look There *kristocra 


eC 


£34) Look down into it where the knife 
lays bare its sinewy cable-cord structure, 
and you will see why Silvertown, marked 


by the RED DOUBLE DIAMOND, is 


INSIDE and OUTSIDE Silvertown looks 


its aristocratic lineage. 


Bs = Aristocrat Through and Through 
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AKRON - 


You see its aristocracy INSIDE in that cable 
cord, cross‘wrapped, patent-protected foundation 


of a tire, which conquers the 
great destroyer of tires—IN- 
TERNAL HEAT. 


You see it OUTSIDE in the 


generous extra-size of the tire. 


Out of its inimitable making 
come a gasoline-saving 
economy, a smoother- 
riding comfort,a greater 
mileage, you can not 
afford to be without. 





The 
B.F. Goodrich 
Company 


ing 
Also maker of the : a. 
famous fabric tires oe 
Goodrich Black : 
Safety Treads 
° 8. Giv 
*‘Silvertowns mil 


Make All Cars 9. Mee 


High Grade”’ 
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Silvertown 


Cord X-cels 


ie Inc reased en 
gine power 


OHIO 2. Smoother rid- 


. Fuel saving 


. Coast farther 
6. Start quicker 
7. Easier to guide 


greater 


resistive 
against punc- 
ture. 


10. ni pag easily 
permanently 
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EXTENSION CO 
Instruction 
and graduate nurses. 
experience. Send for fr 


2223 Chestnut St., Philad 


You Can Be a Nurse 
Scholarships in Resident Two Year 

Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 

THE HOSPITAL 


under physicians 5c. 


Philadelphia School for Nurses, 





URSE 


embroidered edge 10 


20 years’ 
ee books. 
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Many sizes; variety, of. fabrics; 


Best stores everywhere. 


_ Capital Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. 

















LL that the fad and fancy of a for- 
eign label seems to offer is ex- 


Colgate Perfumes—all the delicacy and 

charm, the refinement, the individuality 

that one’s perfume should possess are 

there unstintedly. 

+ ¥o FS - The Daring 
C4 Lie Ig il ate } iy Perfume Test 

“ek 

A daring po ane test by a jury of repre- 

sentative women was repeated by more than 


120,000 others. It proved the superiority of Col- 
é gate’s as compared with the vaunted foreign 





perfumes. If you wish to make the same test 
send 2c for the Test Material. 


Colgate & Co., Dept.H, New York 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Frary 


THE WAY TO 
AN INDEPENDENT 
INCOME 


And How One Woman 
Found It 


‘ie are the days when dreams come 
true. We don’t have to believe in fairies 
to feel it. The automobile on the street, the 
aéroplane in the sky, the electricity and phono- 
graphs and telephones in our very homes—all 
are shouting aloud to us that the visions we 
have seen in the nighttime are being born, 
flesh and blood, in the morning. 

Every woman has her own dreams too 
dreams of the time when she can run her 
household as she would like to see it run, not 
strictly within the limits of an allowance. The 
allowance plan is undoubtedly a vast improve 
ment on the old catch-as-catch-can method 
of meeting household expenses. But how fre- 
quently the average woman could wisely and 
advantageously spend just a little bit more! 

You yourself no doubt often feel the desire 
for some simple home comfort that the heavy 
cost of good food and of clothing prevents you 
from buying. And no doubt you have already 
attacked the problem from the expense stand 
point, cutting down in little ways here and 
there. Yet you find yourself, in the face of 
rising prices, about where you were. 

‘To you, then, we are speaking when we say 
that there is a solution of your problem, a sure 
way toanindependent income. Other women 
have dreamed of it, and have made their dream 
come true. It is our privilege to introduce to 
you just such a woman in the person of Mrs. 
KMlizabeth Frary, of Illinois. 


lor years Mrs. Irary has been proving that 


every hour of spare time can be turned into 
money. Besides her home duties and extensive 
activities as a leader among the local club 


women, she has accomplished so much that 
the local newspaper recently published an ex 
cellent article about her spare-time work. Here 
is the substance of what Mrs. Frary told the 
reporter who secured the interview: 


What Mrs. Frary Does 


o VE: I represent The Curtis Publishing 
Company. In fact, | have many hundreds 
of subscription customers all over the city, and 
my days are filled with interesting business 
calls. My housework? Why, to be sure I still 
do my own housework! I enjoy it all the more 
because it is not the only thing I have to do. 
There’s no longer anything humdrum about 
any of my work! You see, I’ve a change of 
occupation often enough to keep me happy. 
“To be quite frank, if you want my opinion, 
I can say with the confidence that comes from 
lots of experience that nine-tenths of all women 
would work as I do and enjoy it as I do if they 
just knew how to go about it. We women all 
want some independent means. We would like 
our spare hours to mean money earned instead 
of money spent. And not one of us lacks the 
ability to handle successfully easy work like 
mine. It’s all a case of taking the initial 
plunge. And that’s easy. There’s no invest- 
ment necessary. ‘Two cents for a letter to the 
Company started me.” 


The Many Advantages 
“T IFFICULTIES? Yes; lotsof them. But 


not one of them has been worse than the 
problems one meets right at home—in the 
kitchen, for instance, when the jelly won’t jell. 
Why, some of my closest friends and most 
broadening influences have come from _per- 
sonal interviews with folks I had never seen 
before I began my work with THE Home 
JOURNAL! 

“If you publish this—and you have my 
permission, on condition you promise to make 
the story an inspiration to other women— just 
say for me that any woman who has spare 
time, much or little, can gain funds, friends 
and fresh air just as I have done.” 

Read Mrs. Frary’s final statement again, 
and consider it well. She has done nothing 
which you cannot do. Wouldn’t you like to 
know how she started —and all about the plan? 

We will gladly send you full details without 
obligating you in any way. If you want to buy 
something for your home or for the children; 
or if these bright spring days bring the longing 
for a restful vacation at the seaside or in the 
mountains; in short, if you want pleasantly 
and easily to earn extra money for any pur- 
pose at all, drop a line of inquiry tonight, 
addressed to 


THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
260 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














Endorsed by Good Housekeeping In- 
atitute and Executive Committee, 
National Housewives League. 

















Csaves on Ice Bills, Food \ 





Waste, Repairs, and Labor 


Place a Monroe refrigerator in your home 
and be sure that your food is always clean, 
wholesome and free from germ life. The 
most sanitary and most easily-cared-for 
refrigerator made. Its beautiful snow- 
white food compartments molded in one 
piece of genuine inch-thick porcelain ware, 
with every corner rounded, assures this. 
No joints, cracks or crevices to fill up with 
dirt, decayed food or harm- ee germs. 
They are clean, and stay clean. 


MONROE 


SOLID PORCELAIN 


REFRIGERATOR 


protects your family 
to half-spoilt, 
odors. A“ 
times over. 

SAVES 4% OR MORE ON ICE BILLS, be- 
cause the thick air-tight walls and doors, and 
“cold-tight’’ construction throughout locks out 
the heat. 

SAVES IN FOOD WASTE, because with 
absolute cleanliness and the ‘* Monroe” system 
of cold, dry air circulation, the every-day waste 
of food—so commen with the low priced re- 
frigerators—is impossible. 

SAVES ON REPAIR BILLS, 
“MONROE” construction throughout is sound 
and solid. Built for a lifetime. 

SAVES IN TIME AND LABOR, because 
“MONROE” porcelain compartments can be 
sterilized and made germlessly clean in an in- 
stant by wiping out with a damp cloth. 


Prove These Facts by 30-Days’ Home Trial—We 
Ship Direct From Factory—Freight Prepaid—Not 
Soldin Stores—Easy Monthly PaymentsIf Desired. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
75 Benson Street Lockland, Ohio 


Write today for this Free 
Book! It is full of money 





against disease traceable 
unappetizing food and offensive 
Monroe”’ will earn its price several 


because 




























iving, health-protecting facts 
onthisimportantsubject. Tells 


what to look for and what to 
avoid in selecting a re 
tor. iAvaldetoreal oasehold 


economy. 




















_AFGHANS \ 


[cORTEX FINISH) 
| 


Very moderately priced 











ee tH ANS are ideal for 

4 terrace or porch on chilly days, or 
indoor on the bed, sota o : 
in blue, pink, brownand gre sht 
colors woven in a simple plaid design | 
that has distinction and beauty. 

Be sure and When you buy Blanket Comfort- | 


3, Crib Blankets, Afghansand Bath 
specify Esmond—then you are 


look for the able 
Bunny Trade- Robes, : Hl 
mark on all sure of getting fabric with the fan 
Lismond Goods. Cortex Finish, which ensur | 
|-like feel 
vasl leand 
y dry 
me ders ate. 
} 
| 





















exceptionally full, eve 

able stre tits tat t 
gz. ks Nigh lankets¢ 
oods store Site es are Ver} 

Send for Sample Bunny Blanket 
Send 10c and the name of your little 
} boy or girl and we will mail 
youa large, doll size blanket 
in light blue and white, 
decorated with the famous | 
Bunny Cortex. Gives the | 

‘ 
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rep lots of fun. 


THE 








Esmond R. I. 





SMOND MILLS. || 
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-— $1.00 


SEXUAL 


Dr.WINFIELD SCOTT . Ph.D. 
i ustrated 20 Pages 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

very young wife should know 

What every parent should know 
Postpaid A Dependable Sex Book by a Noted Authority 


In plain wrapper Money back if not satisfied 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 522 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


ONLY 


KNOWLEDGE 

















parent opes foreach. 
Postpaid. 100 En- 









grav ad Calling 


100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6. 
io Each add’12 


Cards,$1.Writefor samplesandcorrect 


forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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“WHYS” OF 


, | BREAD MAKING 
@ | » | By a Government Expert 
ANY a good loaf of bread has been made 
by a woman who knew not one reason for 


her good results, and when, as sometimes it will 
be, the bread was poor she had but three possi- 
ble explanations: She had “bad luck”’ or ‘it 


é was poor flour” or “‘the bread was chilled.” 
Yet there is neither good luck nor ill luck in 
bread making. How often a housekeeper 


blames the flour for one poor baking of bread 
and three days later produces from the same 
sack most excellent loaves! In contradiction 
of all popular ideas, chilling only retards the 


bread; it does not injure its quality. So know- 
. 43 ‘ ing the art is not enough. The underlying sci- 
ac (6, 24 mS ence must also be understood. CHEESE PUDDING 


‘oe 
aN. able, with innumerable tiny holes of almost salt and pepper to taste, 1 cup boiling milk, 1 teaspoon 


Oz 4 ¢ 6) A a dar \ equal size distributed evenly; in texture it is hiner and 2 wili-beston cent. Dae and Satta 


\ ge ty delicate and velvety; it is also nicely shaped hanavid Steprish dh and bake 15 nina 
Yah 2; (4 y and of an attractive golden brown. _ ; nadie sock, 
: : Sourness in bread is due to acid-forming 
bacteria. These ‘‘tiny bread weeds” grow best 
when the bread dough is kept quite warm. They 
also thrive when the yeast is weak and when 




















































HAM AND Tomato SANDWICHES— 
Pound % |b. chopped cooked ham with % |b. cold 
cooked chicken or game; add 4 tablespoons butter, 
1 tablespoon Lea & Perrins Sauce, salt and pepper 
to taste. Rub through sieve and spread between slices 
of buttered bread, with a layer of thin slices of 
skinned tomatoes. Trim sandwiches and cut into 
neat shape. 


Flint } i is baked 4 } 1 shes ia — Mix together in a basin 
(omy Na N dea ‘7 ad 1s ba a. done t he 1out; it 1S M% Ib. grated cheese, 2 tablespoons bread crumbs, 
sweet and nutty in flavor; it is light and fri- 7 teaspoon flour, 1 teaspoon Lea & Perrins Sauce, 








Keep alive the family curries; on steaks, chops, 


the dough has risen too long. To be sure of sweet interést in your home cold cuts; with cheese, 
bread do not allow the sponge to become too cooking. You buy the eggs, poultry and game. 
warm while rising. So many women think that bes ake j bes ” ‘ 

if a little warmth is good for bread, then more a aS make It faste dest. On every hotel table in 
warmth is better. Bread rises best when in the Surprise the folks with the civilized world — in 


temperature of an ordinary kitchen, 76 to 80 


some old favorite trans- every epicurean’s kitchen. 








degrees Fahrenheit; when placed near the A ; Ob 4 pr osliy “m Paget : : 
stove it becomes overheated. Often bread formed by a few drops wily safe the 1 any et Ablend of Oriental spices 
Tae ee aa ORE Tae Pe RIES, GES ae : . ’ EW YORK 0 i nf 
which has been chilled at night is overheated of Lea & Perrins Sauce. Lea” ano PERRINS,. and vinegars that defies 
the next morning when the housewife attempts ‘ , JER AnD NEW YOO begeee 

to warm it up to a “growing temperature.” Add it to a gravy and KS successful duplication. 


A Kitchen Hanger with 
100 easily prepared rec- 
ipes sent free, postpaid, 
from lea & Perrins, 241 


; note the expressions of 

\ HY is bread coarse? Why are there not approval that pass around 
many tiny even holes instead of large un- eet 

even ones? Because the gluten, or that part of the table. “Take advan- 

the flour which is elastic and “stretc hy,” yields tave of its toothsome pi- 

to the pressure of the gas formed in the bread as 


and many particles of gas crowd together, mak quancy In soups, salads, West Strect, New York. 
ing large holes instead of staying divided. 
Dough that is too soft, or “‘slack,”’ as the bakers wt wt 


say, dough which has been raised too long and 
dough which has been placed in too cool an 


oven will produce coarse bread. In the latter 
case the dough softens, the gas expands, and, 
since the dough has not been ‘‘set”’ by enough 


heat, the gas crowds into large lg ry aie : , 7 
But why are there some very large holes / / > 6) "Oh [ J ava) | 2 | . 
when most of the bread is fine tected? That i I tOUnld OrCCSLOCTSTUC 
is because of faulty kneading. Dry bits of flour ~ 
or dry pieces of dough have been folde di in, and y 

in these spots the gas found a nice “froomy’ 
place to expand. The loaf that is being shaped 
peck never come into contact with dry flour, 
and the bowl in which dough is rising should 
always be covered with a tight lid, that no dry 
surface may be formed. 

A common cause of underdone bread is too 
hot an oven. Does that sound queer? Heat 
must penetrate through two inches of dough 
from all sides of the loaf. At best it travels 
through this but slowly, for the dough is thick. 
If the oven is very hot a hard shell of cooked 
material is formed, and through this the heat 
can scarcely pass at all. Often then a burned 
crust means underdone crumb. 

Then, too, it is hard to leave the bread in the 
oven long enough to complete baking when the 
crust looks as if it were done. One hour for a 
pound loaf at a temperature of from 360 to 400 
degrees Fahrenheit will assure good baking. 

Bread must always be baked done, for in the 
underdone loaf there are millions of live yeast 
plants and these, reaching the stomach of the 
eater in an active condition, set up all kinds 
of digestive disturbances. Then, too, raw flour 
is indigestible, and if the loaf is to nourish the 
body all the flour must be completely cooked. 

Sut sometimes the bread will not become a 
nice brown no matter how hot the oven! In 

Y / that case there is more to worry about than the 

Z y Z : color of the crust because the bread is prob 

BON ably sour. Sour bread never takes a nice golden 
? p Ti Way aktey ic brown; it bakes to a dingy gray brown. 

Why does the crust sometimes tip up when 


FIT—Screening the faults and the bread is baking? Because the oven does 
not heat evenly and one side bakes harder than 
emphasizing the good 


























the other. The baked edge acts as a hinge and, 
as the dough expands in the baking, the hard- 





points of your figure. ened crust swings up and an uneven loaf is pro 
duced. When the oven is not perfect the bread 
They are should be turned at the end of five minutes, 








and again later, if necessary. How can one tell 
if the oven is the right temperature? There is 
no certain way except to buy an oven ther 


mometer, For iva ity to spel in the baking Knox Gelatine has nothing to hide 





STYLISH—because pre-eminently 
the corsets that lend grace in 


action as well as in repose. bread which represents money, time and human } 
; P effort; and, since there is as much in the bak You are insured a clear, transparent jelly made from the best 


COMFORTABLE — supremely ing as in the making of bread, why not get an of material, when you use Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 





accurate thermometer? It will cost very little. 


so; insured by their wonderful 


If you are ever dissatisfied for any reason with the results 
fitting qualities. A Perfect Loaf of Bread 


you get from Knox Sparkling Gelatine, | cheerfully guarantee 




















11lcup 


lecting the correct corset. Write elastic. Replace it in the bowl, carefully 


moisten the top, cover and keep in a warm 


“Dept. A ie for a free copy. plac e—76 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit for about KNOX Recipe Book FREE 4 ( KNOX 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. two hours, or until the dough has doubled in iain SPARKLING 


bulk. Then knead the dough until it responds N| iH 


ickly -n pressed with the finger; divide it 
quickly when presse ig 4 ‘ae 


Sold H Ty y/ into two loaves; place them in the baking pans 

and let rise again in a warm place for half an : z 

Lead ng CAalers ee ane, deakied in balk, Bakote a | Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
at $ 50 $ $e SO g, moderate oven—360 to 400 degrees Fahren- i 413 Knox Ave. Johnstown N: Y. 

Cite oO: GS2. 8and up heit—for sixty minutes. ° 


DURABLE raya course, as only 6 Cupfuls of Bread 2 Tablespoonfuls of the refund of your money. 
oe Flor Shorte “Z | ° ° ° 
d ® Cuptuls of Lukewarm  2Tablespoonfuls of | I know both yourself and family will be pleased if you try 
tested fabrics and moisture- cheat eae ; — bee hs : 
1 Cake of ( ue (Whe Weenies at this recipe for Maple Rice Pudding which is printed below. 
oof boning are used. le ompress er - vontu | 
GUARANTEED to satisfy the JOUR the lukewarm water into a bowl; add | Winn. a. \ \ \ 
i, } A the sugar, salt and fat. Mix the yeast with | dd. E 
most fastidious. Our 1917 ROY- a little lukewarm water and add to the bowl MAPLE RICE PUDDING SES ae 
A . ’ - ; a A ° jy | 
AL 133 A OR 131010) .4 will delight Sift in the flour; mix the dough until stifi Soak envelope of KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE in 1 cup of milk ten minutes and dissolve in 2 
enough to handle, turn out on a slightly floured | cups of hot be ics ked dry ip of granula igar or brov gar, maj syrup 
your eye and guide you in se~ board and knead the dough until it is soft and i tea ‘ and 
| wer 
| 






A. copy of our book “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 


People" will be sent for your grocer’s name. If you wish 
a pint sample enclose 4 cents in stamps. 





CHARLES B. ‘KNOX (co i 
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This announcement is all important to every electric-lighted home. For it explains 
two radical improvements which put the ffofroint. Iron leagues in advance. 


the yor) which has set the standard for thirteen years 


More than 2,250,000 women now iron in comfort; they realize the outstanding advantages of the 


Hotvom., and would gladly tell you about them. Let one of them tell you about — 


—the hot point which is always hot enough to do the required pressing 
— the always-cool handle (no holder) — how the iron easily tilts up onto the attached stand (no lifting — no separate stand) 
— the comfort of ironing anywhere in the house. No fuss or bother, no waiting; no walking — just iron in comfort 


Now to this story of satisfaction from women who iron the fofroml way, add these latest improvements 
and you have the supreme iron—the iron that lasts —the iron that is economical to use. 


[he Jfotpouml ‘Thumb Rest (Patent Applied for) lhe Hrotoud Ldinced Pliuyo (Patent Applied for) 

See how the hand just naturally drops into this The ffotromt |ron 
position—the thumb likes to find such a resting is forever freed 
place and you guide the iron much more certainly from troublesome 
and positively when the thumb has a chance to [| cord breakage by 


push. the steel hinge 
guard at the top 
of the plug. 

This hinge re- 


Especially necessary when working in pleats, tucks, 
ruffles, etc., and with the hot point of the fofroml 
it makes these difficult operations perfectly simple. 
And the fofoinl with its perfect balance and attached stand becomes more than 





Plug and protective spring is twice this length 


ever “the easiest iron to operate.” By allowing the hand to assume a natural moves all undue wear from the cord and marks an epoch in electric iron construction. 
position it “‘rests the wrist.” This improvement (Patent applied for) is confined to the Hotel. 


And the Ffotoiml. costs only $4.50; Canada $5.00. For the 3-lb. $4.00; Canada $4.50. 








Sfotfwoint. Electric Range Hotpoint, Radiant Grill Hotoinl, Valveless Percolator Hotoinl, Vacuum Cleaner 
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THE GIRL THAT 
“GOT” COLLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


I couldn’t see any superb young leading lady 
there. Then I looked along the shore. But I 
found nobody who bore any resemblance to the 
picture of Colly’s ‘‘honala.”” I was just about 
to ask my man whether Miss Ethel Earl was 
loafing in Wallace to-day when a young girl 
called to the manager. She was lying on the 
beach, back toward us and head propped side- 
wise on one elbow and hand. I hadn’t paid 
any attention to her before. 

“Mr. Rosen!” It was an impulsive little 
cry. ‘See how wonderfully an ant carries some- 
thing nearly ten times as big as itself!” 

The manager quitted me without a word. I 
saw him take off his hat and bend by the little 
girl on the beach. I watched the two indul- 
gently, not exactly amused, but more interested 
every minute. The girl was so ingenuous and 
easily happy. To my astonishment I heard the 
attentive manager call her ‘‘ Miss Ethel.”’ The 
next moment she flung up her little head, and 
I saw against the sand the profile of the face 
that hung under Colly’s tenpenny nail. 

Dazed, I moved cautiously around until I 
discovered that, although she was dressed like 
a miss of sixteen, the girl was a real young 
woman. I stared at the unpowdered face for 
more than a minute. The perspiration started 
when I couldn’t locate any peeve. I saw only 
a simple, natural human being. Half bewil- 
dered, I confessed to myself that here with the 
broad valley sunlight turned on her Ethel 
Earl showed no flaws. With respect for Colly 
and my job, but with nothing but resentment 
for the girl that had ‘‘got”’ Colly, I stared up 
to the mountains, to whose size my problem of 
curing Colly had suddenly jumped. 

Immediately I knew my plans had to be 
turned around. If Colly should ever see his 
picture girl as I saw her here, why, ten chances 
to one he’d follow her like a shadow till he 
sooner or later tobogganed to the dogs. 


S SOON as the manager came back I an- 
4 nounced with assumed regret my sudden 
recollection that the Dixie-Sildix was trying 
for an August record and would therefore be 
unable to take care of him and his until Sep- 
tember or so. But he cross-examined me like 
a lawyer, then took me over in a launch to the 
Short Line transfer station, where he proceeded 
to call up Wesley and get the necessary per- 
mission, with me hanging helplessly by. Later 
I had presence of mind to get a last word with 
Wesley and impress him not to tell anybody of 
the coming of the camera company till I had 
come back. 

I was in for it now, and didn’t know what the 
dickens to do about it. All I could think of was 
my hearty feeling of revenge for the girl that 
had ‘“fgot”’ Colly. Then, didn’t the manager 
take me up and introduce me to the star? I 

hook hands and glared, and beat it pretty 
quick, with the manager puzzled and following 
me sort of queerly. 

I stopped him. “It may be that I want to 
call on Miss Earl to-night to get her to sink 
some money inamine,”’ I said viciously. ‘“ What 
time can I find her in at the Samuels?” 

“Not her at the Samuels,” scorned the man- 
ager. “‘ Miss Ethel and her mother are renting 
somebody’s house down near the schoolhouse. 
They never go to a hotel when they can find a 
place to cook their own breakfasts and suppers 
and things like that.” 


I called at the Earl cottage that evening. 
The star herself, in a get-you dress of white 
fluffy stuff, came to the door. She invited me 
in where her mother was reading. 

I took a chair savagefully, wishing it would 
break. “I'd like to see you alone for a minute,” 
I told the girl. 

She hesitated, plainly surprised. “ You can 
say anything you like before my mother here,” 
then she told me. 

“T’m not going to ask you for any money 
or marriage,” | told her promptly. ‘“‘I only 
want to tell you about a friend of mine, a man, 
whom you can help if you'll do it.” 

“Qh,” she said doubtfully. ‘‘No, mother; 
don’t you move. We'll go to the veranda for a 
minute. [ll put ona coat.” 

She slipped into a soft white one, and I fol 
lowed her out to the little porch. She looked 
at me expectantly. 


a | TP AT the Dixie-Sildix mine, where you’re 
) going soon,” | began, “I have a pardner, 
a miner, fascinated by your picture. I want 
to see him cured. He’s in line for the job of 
uperintendent, which everybody wants to see 
him get, because then he can afford to build a 
bungalow in California for the good health of 
ymebody who thinks everything in the world 


of him But ever since he’s seen your picture 
he hasn’t been good for anything but moping 
around And if he isn’t cured soon he don’t 
only mi being superintendent, but he also 
gets fired 

“I’m truly sorry,” declared the star. “Is 
there anything I can do? 


Y, 
‘If you'll do it,’’ I told her. “Tle’s the gen 
tlest kind of a man, and I know his ideals are 
pretty high. So, to cure him, [ told him you 
were mean-grained and peevish, and carried 
a dog and smoked. Doggone the luck! Now 
{1 come down and find you aren’t exactly as | 
cracked you up to be.” The star’s eyes were 
wide on me. “But he said anyhow he didn’t 
believe me,” I went on. ‘And now there’s only 
one way left to cure him. And I’ve been won 
dering whether when you’re up at the mine, 
just for the day, you know—whether you 
couldn’t act like the kind of person I said you 
were just to make the boy sick of you.” 

“‘T want to help your friend,” the girl said 
slowly after a pause. “‘ But I detest toy dogs; 
I’m almost ashamed to act more peevish than 
I really am, and I only smoked once in my 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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ing not a suspicion of a wrinkle; why 


the sheerest piece of lingerie. 


it is hand-finished and as dainty as 


Light weights for summer days, models designed to permit of transparent 
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seam in “J/ARVARD MILLS” Underwear is finished with the patent “‘flat- 
lock” so that there 1s only one thickness of fabric. 
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’ (hand-finished ) Underwear. 
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THE GIRL THAT 
“GOT” COLLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


life—Mr. Prang, the director, made me—and 
9 
then I nearly choked. 
“T knew it would be asking you for nerve,” 
T admitted, my hopes sagging. ‘“‘ But it takes a 
lot more gamer nerve to stand up under the 
. . > 9 
blues like Colly has ’em. 
“Who?” asked the star, leaning forward. 
““That’s my pardner. It sounds almost like 
a dog, but there isn’t a finer man living. I'd 
give a leg to help him, but I can’t. It’s up to 
you. But if you don’t see your way clear, 
there’s no use staying here.” I rose to go. 
“*No,” said the star, a queer light in her eyes. 
“Tf you think it will help your friend I will do 





what I can. It is only playing a part for me 4 wa“ yi occ 
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THE GIRL THAT 
“GOT” COLLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


“Mr. Gregory,” spoke up the girl, “will 
you please get my handkerchief? I must have 
dropped it down there when I stepped down 
from the cars.’ 

I stumped off, but there wasn’t any hand- 
kerchief to be found, and when I came back 
there wasn’t any star either. The rest of the 
gang were still deep in their funny business. I 
waited nervously. 

“All through at last, Miss Earl!” sang out 
the director. 

“She’s not here,” I answered, glancing 
around again to make sure. “‘She must have 
started for the outside.” 

In a little while everybody had gone for 
the outside. The next minute I turned back 
through the dark and into the crosscut. As I 
stumbled along I marveled how the girl could 
have gone there in the darkness ahead of me, 
if she really had gone. Then I remembered 
that they all had pocket flashlights. I man- 
aged along until I found the girl ahead of me 
watching Colly working like a young god in the 
glow of his own light. 

I stood there watching the two of them. 
After a while Colly’s industry began to wane, 
and a couple minutes more he was moping 
there on a tie, staring at the rock in front of 
him as though it were a dead friend. Then I 
heard a little catch in Colly’s breath, and the 
next second the girl ahead of me started to- 
ward him. She seemed to stumble. With a 
little cry she pitched forward on the ties. 

Despite my feelings against her, I’d have 
run up to help her. But Colly had seen her as 
well as [. He soon had picked her up, mighty 
slender and limp, from the rails. But I thought 
he was going to drop her when he held her into 
the light. He gasped as though he were seeing 
things. Then he shook her gently, like as 
though he were trying to waken her. 

Like magic the girl opened her eyes. At 
the sight of them, big and dark and staring, 
Colly turned into an awkward, frightened boy. 
He held her with stiff arms and body, and 
breathing fast. I knew something must give 
away somewhere. 


” 


f pence humble-like, he began: “Tf you let 
me hold you until you feel better,” he asked 
of her, “I'll never forget it as long as I live.” 

The girl didn’t refuse him. Like a giant ina 
painting, Colly stood there and held her up in 
his big arms. The light came almost steady 
and the dripping walls glinted it back again. 

Then the girl spoke up: “ Perhaps I 
shouldn’t let you hold me,” she said. ‘There 
is some one 

Colly humbly interrupted her: “ Please—I 
don’t want to think about anybody else,” he 
asked wistfully. 

“But you ought to,” reproved the girl. “If 
you would—you might find it easier to build 
the California bungalow for her.”’ 

Colly stared. “I am going to build it for 
her!” he declared. 

“Then it isn’t fair to hold me 
insisted the girl gently enough. 
me down.” 

“But that’s my mother,” floundered Colly. 

The girl lay back again, looking at him until 
he couldn’t help saying something like I knew 
he would. ‘I thought you might know there 
wasn’t anybody like that by the way I was 
holding you,” he said. 

The girl slanted her face away. 
you tell—from the way I am letting you do 
it?’’ she asked him. 

But I saw that Colly wasn’t presuming too 
much, although he hadn’t the benefit of know- 
ing “‘movie”’ queens by reading their “‘ confes- 
sions” like I had. *‘ What do you mean?” he 
played safe-like. But his chest was going up 
and down pretty fast. 

She was still looking away. ‘Once upon a 
time there was a city boy who came to see a 
country girl twice and never came again,” she 
said, so low I could hardly catch the words. 
‘“But he had come twice too often, and the 
country girl couldn’t put him out of her mind. 
There were lots of other boys, and afterward 
there were lots of other men, but none like he 
was, and she always came back to his picture. 
Sometimes she got so blue she locked herself up 
in her room and talked to the picture by name. 
And sometimes, mostly in dreams, she thought 
she heard him calling a name to her.” 

“What was it?” pleaded Colly. 

“Tt sounded like’’—the girl turned her face 
away —‘‘almost like ‘honey,’”’ she said. 

Colly’s face was the face of a sinner who had 
got lost into paradise. ‘‘ Was it ‘honala’?” he 
whispered. 


—like this,” 
“Please let 


“What can 


“Oh, it’s a beautiful name,” said the girl 
tenderly. She reached one weak arm up around 
his neck. ‘I wish I had thought of it first for 


you, Colly Colleen.” 


*EVERAL weeks afterward Wesley and I 
» were talking sadly together on his back 
step overlooking the cafion in the starlight. 

“How do you make out, Donny, that you’ve 
earned those ten shares?”’ he reproached me. 

““Colly is cured,” I defended. ‘‘ His mother 
to-day is on the road to California. In a week 
or so she’ll have her bungalow right there, 
wi uiting on the rest of them to come down.” 

‘But you took away a blamed good m an, " 
protested Wesley. ‘I lose out all around.’ 

“Do you know, Wes,” I speculated, “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if in a year or two 
Colly’d be about the most popular man on the 
‘movie’ screen?” 

“‘T only hope,” growled Wesley, “I can train 
you up to make us half as good a superintend- 
ent.” 

“You can’t expect it,” I told him. “I don’t 
have the model to pattern after. You’re pretty 
good, Wesley, but you ought to’ve seen how 
artistically natural she stumbled and fell there 
in front of him in the crosscut.’ 
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Sunshine Clover Leaves — 
fragile little wafers enclosing 
toothsome fillings of deli- 
cately flavored cream. 


Sunshine Clover Leaves are 
only one of 350 varieties of 


Sunshine 
‘S 
Biscuits 
known everywhere for 


their goodness, fresh- 
ness and purity. 


Joose-Wies Biscur (omPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 

















“SPREAD” No. 1 
Deviled Ham “College” Sandwiches 


Stuffed Olives 
Chocolate 


Creamed Oysters 
Nut Cake 
“College” Sandwiches: Spread thin 

slices of freshly made toast with Under 
wood Deviled Ham. Make 
wiches and top with layer of mayonnaise, 
sprinkled with chopped whites of hard- 
cooked eggs. Decorate 
cut into little fans. 


into sand- 


with gherkins 


“SPREAD” No. 2 

Deviled Ham Rarebit 

Peanut Butter Sandwiches 
Little Cakes Tea Sweet Pickles 

Deviled Ham Rarebit: Melt half cup 

grated cheese in chafing dish; add three 
eggs, well beaten; small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham, salt to taste, small cup 
cream. Thicken and serve on toast. 


“SPREAD” No.3 
Deviled Ham “‘Club’”’ Sandwiches 
Celery Stuffed with Cheese 
Fruit Cake Coffee Salted Peanuts 
Sandwich: Spread bread with Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. Put together over 
crisp broiled bacon with lettuce, mayon- 
naise and a little chopped onion. 















“Taste The Taste” 


> 
KK (i | HIM 





NULLA 
sf This Will Make A 


Gorgeous Spread” 


AKE them all jealous!’ And make 

them all delighted, too! Delighted 
with the “taste tantalizing””—the taste of 
Underwood Deviled Ham in one of these 
easily prepared dishes. 


A BOOK of IDEAS—“GOOD TASTES 
KOR GOOD TIMES” 


Send for it. Contains the famous Little 
Red Devil Recipes and new suggestions for parties, 
picnics, “spreads” and everyday meals—new salads, 
sandwiches, scallops, omelets, etc. Or send 20¢ for 
economical can of Underwood Deviled Ham to try. 
Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. Please remembe- to 
mention your grocer’s name when you write and, if 
possible, say whether he sells Underwood 
grocers do. Ask your grocer today. 


It’s free. 


most 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue, 
Turkey and 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


Nonccaesecencarrarmeriaratee seen rial URI OMALLUEL 
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beautiful instrument which voices the art of a great pianist 
—which makes the art of the greatest living masters of the 
pianoforte the common property of all classes and all ages. An 
invention which must influence profoundly the whole future of 
music and musical appreciation. To purchase or even to consider 

“player” instrument before hearing the Ampico Reproducing 
Piano is to ignore the greatest advance yet made in the development 


of player devices. 


The Ampico may be had in the Chickering, Haines Beros., 
Marshall and Wendell and the celebrated Knabe pianos. 


Our catalogue with detailed information will be sent on request. 


EC | 
THE, AMERICAN PIANO. “COMPANY 


ee FIFTH AVBNUB NBW YORK 
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For 
Serving Berries 


and other Summer delicacies 


—A Berry Set of Heisey’s @ Glass- 
ware adds that refreshing sparkle so 
pleasing to both guest and _ hostess. 


One half doz. each No. 394, 4% inch. Oval 
Berry Saucers and No. 393, 6'% inch plates 
at your dealer's or delivered east of Missouri 
River, $2.65. West of Missouri Riv., Fla., 
Me. and Canada, $3.50. If you also wish 
9-inch ¢ val Fruit Bowl to match, add 60c to 
first price or 75c to sec — price. A. H. 
HEISEY & CO., Dept. Newark, Ohio. 
Write for illustrated ol 


Just Try This Cordonnet 


You'll find it a pleasure to work with 
—smooth and pliable to the fingers, 
gliding easily on the hook, and lying 
flat because of its distinctive twist and 
balance. You get results of which you 
can be proud, when you use 


EXTER 


CORDON NET 


CROCHET COTTON. 
‘Never Kinks ~ Always Lies Flat 


Your dealer has Dexter or can get it for you 





FREE: For introductory purposes only, a 
ball of Dexter Cordonnet No. 30, white, will 
be sent FREE with each order for one of 
our Art Books ‘‘Old and New Designs in 
Crochet Work’’—handsomely illustrated, full 
directions, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Dexter Yarn Company,Dept. D, Pawtucket,R.1. 
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NY girl or woman can earn from $2.00 to $20.00 a 
week for spending money by our plan. The work is 
pleasant and easy; it requires only spare moments dur- 
ing the afternoon or evening, and the money - making 
opportunity is unlimited. You assume no obligation by 
requesting details. Address, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 272 Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Spending 
“Money 
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times on the way up from downtown he changed 
from low to high and back to low; dodged into 
and out of a hundred winding streams of ve- 
hicles. Twice the powerful car of the millionaire 
almost escaped him. When at last the stalker 
saw his quarry run up the steps of the marble- 
fronted residence he sighed contentedly, if 
loudly, and stationed his piebald chariot half a 
dozen doors above. He waited from quarter 
after six until eight-thirty. 

At thirty minutes past cight he threw away 
the crusts of a ham sandwich—all he had eaten 
since noon—and turned on the gas. The task 
he had assigned to himself was now compara- 
tively easy. John Harding on foot, alone, was 
a diiferent proposition from John Harding 
lolling in a sixty-horse. Ten minutes after 
Harding entered the club the yellow taxicab 
drew up alongside the curb just west of the 
club’s entrance. Five minutes later, hatless 
and overcoatless, the young man boldly walked 
into the club hi ill and passed on into the read- 
ing room. 

This absence of hat and coat temporarily 
confused the doorman, who was as strict as an 
Irish pedagogue. The club was a sacred tem- 
ple, and without proper credentials no man, 
not even if he chanced to be the President of 
the United States, could pass the inner portals. 
The doorman was noted for his unfailing mem- 
ory of faces; and he certainly did not recognize 
this one which had just slipped past, carried by 
a jaunty step. 


¢OR a moment Michaels was inclined to be- 

lieve that the stranger was the guest of some 
member inside and had stepped out unobserved 
while he, Michaels, had been passing the time 
of day with the veteran beyond the half-door 
of the cloakroom. If the young man had dined 
here he would have passed Williams. Book 
agents, reporters and would-be promoters, 
inventors and well-dressed mendicants —it was 
a constant fight to keep them out. The mem- 
bership of this club was composed chiefly of 
very rich men who were still in harness; and 
the most popular targets in the world are men 
with money. 

Michaels pulled at his chin irresolutely, how- 
ever, and finally decided to see where the 
stranger had gone and whose guest he was. He 
stopped on the threshold of the reading room, 
nodded comprehendingly, and returned to his 
post. Some friend of Mr. Harding’s 

To proceed, then. Just as the hero in the 
tale landed his redoubtable right on the jaw of 
the bucko mate, Harding heard a plea ant 
voice at his elbow: 

‘Mr. Harding, | want five minutes of your 
time , 

Harding, surprised that any who knew the 
unwritten rule regarding this particular corner 
should disturb him, looked over the top of his 
magazine, his beetling brows drawn together 
stormily. He found himself gazing into the 
face of a total stranger—young, good-looking, 
clean-shaven, gray of eye. What immediately 
impressed the financier was the amiable smile. 
It was not the abstract smile of a man trying to 
boost his courage; rather it characterized one 
who was singularly unafraid of prestige. It was 
even whimsical. The magazine sank slowly 
upon Harding’s knees. 

‘Sir, when I select this corner it signifies that 
[ wish to be alone. I have not the honor of your 
acquaintance. Are youa member of this club?” 

“Lamnot.’’ 

““Ah! That accounts for your mistake. You 
are here as the guest of some member more 
fortunate than I am.”’ 

“For the present I shall consider myself your 
guest.” 

This was a little too strong. Calmly Harding 
stretched out his arm toward the push button, 
and as calmly the stranger intercepted with 
a firm but compelling grip. Harding’s eyes 
flashed like arctic ice. Many a Wall Street 
werewolf had quailed before that look. 

But the urbanity of this remarkable young 
man’s countenance remained absolutely un- 
changed. ‘‘Mr. Harding, before you summon 
the doorman——” 

‘Let go my wrist!” 


ae nee command atonce. ‘Pardon me 

that necessary rudeness. You are a wise and 
reasonable man. I am here upon a most serious 
errand. Iam not a book agent, a reporter or 
aninventor. I had to see you alone, absolutely 
alone; and I took this equivocal method of 
accomplishing that purpose. To begin with, 
let me say that my presence here is due pri- 
marily to the fact that I consider myself under 
the deepest obligation to you. Never mind now 
what this obligation is. The point is, I know 
where there are five hundred shares of a certain 
bank stock. I can put my hand on them be- 
tween now and midnight.” 

Harding could hear the far-off click of billiard 
balls in the silence that followed this amazing 
statement. Had he not heard that familiar 
sound he would have had some doubt as to 
whether he had corporeally ceased to exist or 
had stepped across the threshold of some in- 
cipient nightmare. 

‘“*Before we go any further into the subject, 
Mr. Harding, I'll confess that I am ravenously 
hungry. I haven’t had anything but a dried 
ham sandwich since noon. I’ve been hanging 
onto your heels from five on. For what lies be- 
fore me I shall need a full stomach. Will you 
offer me the hospitality of this club, or shall I 
vanish as I came, in a hired taxicab?” 

The smile left the stranger’s face; and Hard- 
ing was able to distinguish the firm lines of the 
jaws from the pleasant lines of the mouth. 

He was a man of impulses. Whatever move 
he made, however, was guided solely by a think- 
ing brain as cold and clear as crystal. He sat 
up jerkily;~ the magazine slipped to the floor, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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s| The front door of a home expresses  |§ 
| the taste and character of the owner. 

It is the first impression the visitor 











: ; le 
ls! gets of the home—and first impres- | 

sions are lasting. | 
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Front Doors 





are made in a wide variety of designs 
and styles. You will find a door in 
the Morgan line to express your indi- 
viduality. 

Carefully selected veneers make Mor- 
gan Doors beautiful and distinctive. 
‘The exclusive All White Pine Core and 
patented Wedge Dowel Construction 
assure durability and perfect service. 


Morgan Doors are guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction 


Suggestions for 
Beautifying the Present or 
Prospective Home 











You don’t need to build a new home 
to enjoy the beauty and service of 
Morgan Doors. “Adding Distinction to 
the Home”’ gives suggestions for improv- 
ing the present home. 

“The Door Beautiful” is a book of sug- 
gestions on doors, interior trim and 
interior decorations for prospective 
«| builders. 











\8} Send for either, or both booklet. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-64 Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


| Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all 
| principal cilies. Ask for list. 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 

It is pure white, light, soft 
pliable. Not heating, creat 
no perspiration, chafing 
irritation. Easily cleane 
always fresh, dainty, sweet 

36 in. wide, light or hea 
$1.00 ayd.; 54in. wide, heavy 
weight only, $1.50 a yd. 
GET THE GENUINE. I 
for Stork trade mark. If y 
dealer does not have 
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,-—, S orkSheetingwriteus. 
~ The Stork Co., Dept. 
a 1-K, Boston, Mass. 








Makersof Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 
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‘or 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) OE You may spend any amount of money, thought 
4 : forgotten. Already an idea was forming in his E and hard work furnishing your house and still not 
’ mind. He would see this thing through. That h lik ff : f h fl 
r ; it wasan underworld proposition he had not the get a home-like efect,if the noors are not a success. 

least doubt. But to satisfy his curiosity he - ? 
a was willing to accept any ordinary risk. The Smooth, well kept floors cyt trouble. There ° 
°) young man would presently be asking for a no reason why you can’t have them. Good varnish 
? large sum of money; and whether or not it Pe : . 
} should eA ge depended wholly upon the out- will make your floors beauti ful and keep them so, 
come of this idea. : 








oe PF stop fl he said. H 

“he grill was deserted at this hour, and p M h i 

Harding had to ring for attendance. u rp id rans pa rent 
‘““Chops, fried potatoes and coffee,’’ ordered 

the unknown. 


“In fifteen minutes, sir.”’ F loor Varnish 


a OW,” said Harding, rather amused, “sup- HE “the varnish that lasts longest” 
pose you tell me who and what youare?”’ se 


“T am anorphan. Call me ‘Mr. Smith.’” : . = ° ‘ — 
The smile returned. “Neither who I am nor brings out the beauty of the wood in all Its delicacy 
what I am is essential. I- repeat, I am under of color and grain. It protects floors from dust and 


great obligation to you. I am offering you a ‘ . 
moisture and can be kept spotless with a damp cloth. 








N the selection of 
your corset qual- 
ity must be the final 
test. And it is the 
unusual quality of 








favor as a small payment on account.” 
“This obligation interests me. What isit?” 


R & G Corsets that “Allin good time. I propose to carry out = It stands hard wear and lasts a long time. It saves 
this affair in my own fashion. You have asked : F ane a 
makes them the fa- me to accept the hospitality of yourclub. Itake the trouble and expense of frequent refinishing. 
, £ f that asa sign that you agree to follow whatever Your painter or dealer can supply you with Murphy 
plans I suggest. nn - ‘ 
vorite Of women o TAI” Tatding dd mt propertecomae | i Transparent Floor Varnish or any of the other 
himself. 3 RATS " ifuy P 
E taste. He fell to scrutinizing this singular individ- Be Murphy finishes for beautifying the home: 
proldoaA ni ag Pe pwd continues Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish Murphy Univernish 
suggest the crook ne his emo so al Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish Murphy White Enamel 
ing marked him as doubly dangerous. ‘‘ When i a 
they are good-looking and plausible, watch Send for our book ‘‘ The House that Found Itself.’”’ 
out,’? was his maxim. i 


It was not a pleasant ordeal to be the object 
of Harding’s cold scrutiny. The unknown, 
however, bore it manga He gene Sl Franklin Murphy, jr. President 
the room interestedly. “That’s a good Con- - : five 
stable you have over there,’’ he observed. Newark New Jersey Chicago Illinois 

“You know something about paintings?” TN EET 

“A little. [knowa little about a great many 
things.” 

“Anything about men?” 

“T’ll leave that for you to judge.” 

Harding reached for amatch. It was rarely 
he permitted a cigar to go out. Suddenly it 
came to him as a shock; he had seen yonder 
face before. When and where? “Have you 
ever been in my offices?” 

“T have not. I never laid eyes on you, Mr. 


) have not. T never la 
() Harding, until five this afternoon. I under- 
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Murphy Varnish Company 
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stand. All this is unusual. It’s mysterious; 
and men like you are prone to shy off anything 
that is not regular and conventional. You 
(we) prefer to get your mysteries out of books” 
slyly. 

“Youseem to be well informed regarding my 
habits.” Harding smiled dryly. 

“The information I have received about you 
comes from a reliable source.”’ 

“Where are these mysterious shares? ”” 

“Safe enough. Ifthey are in your possession 

to-morrow morning you will have accom- 

Model E-500 plished two iavertestamiiiieen the control of 
aw great bank and the confusion of your enemies. 
Ah, here come my chops!” 


Ill 

“THE unknown ate his chops. He did more; 

he gnawed the bones, and with the relish of 
a man who was honestly hungry. Somehow 
this exhibition of sound appetite, under fire as 
it were, convinced Harding that “ Mr. Smith’’ 
was absolute master of his nerves. If he be- 
longed to the underworld, to the clans that 
lived by their wits—and other people’s lack of 
them-——then he had fallen from heights. The 
underworld did not breed this caliber; it only 
fatally absorbed it. He felt a momentary re- 
gret. A fine, resolute young fellow, gone wrong. 
It was a pity. 

Harding chuckled inaudibly; the wrinkles at 
the corners of his eyes multiplied. There was 
something refreshing about this; something 
that tickled hisrisibles. Any man who could slip 
past old Michaels in such an ingenious man- 














You will find among 
the many nw R & G 
Models the one that 
will most enhance the 
beauties of your gowns. 
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REA = ner, who could by physical contact restrain 
- = John Harding from ringing a bell as a prelude 
fad = to summary ejection, and who, beyond this, 
soul = could calmly request something to eat, was 
Ny = worthy of more than passing notice. 
. . = Harding possessed a peculiar instinct. A 
Send for booklet. = man drew or repelled him at once; there was 
never any doddering. The unknown’s equivo- 
wor cal actions should have repelled him, whereas 
he felt himself irresistibly drawn. Was it the 
old freebooter, trying to crawl up through the 
hatches of convention? Was it the suppressed 
pirate, recognizing a kindred spirit? Harding 
5% 7 _ knew himself thoroughly. He was always dis- 
R & G Corset Co., Inc. secting his impulses, his emotions, with the 
( keen analysis of a philosopher who scorned to 
880 Broadway clothe his acts from the specious wardrobe of 
palliation. He knew that a hundred years gone 
New York he would have ridden the ¢ aribbean with the 
= best of them. But he was ata loss to translate 
= the feeling which was now taking possession of 
Chicago San Francisco = him 
= Obligation? He dismissed that. This was 
e = no son of any man he had helped in the past. 
= And he never gave to charity; that was Mrs. 
Ind = Harding’s office. 
= The face was familiar; but, dig into his mem- 
a — ory as he might, he could not penetrate the 
IB = fog. Generally he found that scrutiny was like 
— = sunshine; it dissipated mental mists and va- 
soft, = pors. It wasn’t a likeness, a resemblance; the 
cg = face stirred his recollection to the point that he 
- had seen it before. Perhaps he had seen it ina 
iw crowd, in a theater, in a hotel corridor; and he 
ne T had casually admired it. 
CORSE & Then he saw the unknown’s left hand. The 
: little and third fingers, angrily red, were 
: twisted and withered like the stalks of weeds in 
a snow-covered field; and the back of the hand 
was mottled with patches of red and white, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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Pyrex 


Pyrex, 





Really attractive 
dishes to serve in- 


Direct from the Oven! 


All women today welcome 
enthusiastically Pyrex, the trans- 
parent ovenware at once dainty, 
lasting and so clean! 


the quality of absorbing and retaining heat 
to a remark: able degree, and foods cooked 
in it retain their full favor, Use it for all 
sorts of oven cooking, 

Dealers in housewares everywhere sell 
Prices, 15c to $2.00. 
dealer for booklet. 
101 ‘Tioga Avenue, Corning, New York. 


PYREX 


Transparent Oven-Ware 
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actually dakes better, It has 


Ask your 
Corning Glass Works, 








Baby’s First Clothes 


Everything needed from birth to six years; 
dainty dresses from 60c; 40-piece layette $9.50. 
Maternity Corsets $1. 50, Write for 52-page 


Catalog. MARIE A. STUART, 57 W. 39th St,, New York 





50c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 


BEST KODAK FINISHING. Any size roll de veloped, 
10c. Six prints free with first roll, OR, send six negatives, 
any size, and 10c (stamps) for six prints. 8 x 10 E-nlarge- 
ments, 30c. 

ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 24 BELL AVE., ROANOKE, VA. 





200 Homes Wholesale 
$300 Up~ 
Save Big 







Gordon- -Van TineHomeNo, 1164—T hemost popular 5room 
cottage in America, Craftsman slash grain fir finish. All 
lumber. millwork, hardware and paint at ees $701 
sale, Also blue print and specifications , . 








Ready-Cut or Not Reatiytren —_ 
We are the only firm pricing houses both ways. But either 
way you prefer, All stamdard grades—highest quality. No 


you live, Prompt delivery. Shipped anywhere. 

Send for Big FREE Plan Book. Shows plans, photos, color- 
schemes, ‘*mill-to-user”’ prices, Not mere estimates! Built 
everywhere—near you! Local references among our 100,000 
customers. Send a postal for FREE book today—NOW! 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
6237 Case Street Davenport, lows 
Established Half a Century 183 


extras, Wholesale prices. Costs guaranteed no matter Where | 


BABCOCK'S — 


“Si ineaw TALC POWDER 


An achievement in orienta! fragrance, as 
indefinable as the spell of feminine beauty 
itself. Soothingly refreshing to the skin in 
its gossamer-web softness and rose-petal 
smoothness. 

The only genuine Corylopsis of Japan is 
Babcock's, the original. 
15cinU,S.,25cin Canada Send 2cforsample 

A. P. BABCOCK CO. 

118 West 14th St. 





























‘GOODYEAR 1851’ COMBS 


(Manufactured by AMERICAN HARD RUBBER CO.) 


are unequalled for service 
and satisfaction 
Made of 
Hard 
Rubber 
SMOOTH 
STRONG 











° 
be had 
in a variety 
of patterns and sizes 
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after the manner of serious burns. Having 
noticed this, Harding further observed that 
the unknown used the arm awkwardly, as if at 
the shoulder he had also suffered injury, more 
or less recent. 

“Ready?” asked the object of these cogita- 
tions and observations. He tossed aside the 
napkin. 

“T have seen you somewhere before.” 

“That is scarcely possible. I am not in the 
rogues’ gallery—on this side.” 

Then he was something of a foreigner! “I 
take it,’ said Harding, ‘‘that you intend to 
lead me forth on a bit of irregular business. If 
it’s a quality of burglary I must beg to decline.”’ 

“We are not going to steal anything, Mr. 
Harding. Weare simply going to borrow some- 
thing for a few hours.”’ 

“A neat distinction, ‘Mr. Smith.’ Very 
well; you go and get that stock and bring it 
here to me. By the way, what is your price?” 

“T shall make that known to you after the 
transaction is wholly completed.’ 

“Before the fact, young man, before the 
fact; I never make bargains after a thing is 
done.” 

“There will be no bargain. You will accept 
my price or refuse it. I hold you absolutely to 
nothing. I spoke of an obligation.” 


| ARDING was puzzled. “Somewhere along 
the line, then, I have done you a favor?”’ 
he said. 

“An incomparable one. To-morrow night at 
this hour I'll tell you what it is. Oh, I have 
cause to be very grateful to you, Mr. Harding!” 

“Then this adventure does not begin and 
end to-night?” 

““No. I shall put before you my conditions. 
You will obey me explicitly while you are with 
me. That isimperative to the safety of us both. 
I promise to take you where the stock is and 
place it into your hands. I need you. If lam 
caught alone I’m done for; but with the pres- 
tige of John Harding at my elbow! All day 
to-morrow you will be as free as the air. But 
to-morrow night at seven we shall return the 
stock. There will be risks; but I am prepared 
to meet and deal with any such. Accept these 
conditions or decline them, as you please.” 

“T am not particularly impressed. Why did 
you not come to me at my office?” 

The other laughed. “I could never have 
reached you. You know it quite as well as I 
do.” “Mr. Smith” stood up and looked at his 
watch. ‘‘We have many miles to go. We’d 
better be off.” 

“Then you believe that I am going with you, 
that I accept your co nditions, like the crazy 
man I am? 

“Certainly. I know you. You would never 
go thus far without having made up your mind 
definitely.” 

“ After all, I should tell you to be off about 
your own affairs and leave mine to me.”’ 

“Very well, Mr. Harding. It is the old story 
of the good Samaritan. An unadulterated act 
of kindness is always looked upon with suspi 
cion. Good night; and thank you for an excel 
lent dinner.” “‘Mr. Smith”’ started off briskly 
toward the grill door. 

“Wait!” called out Harding. Never before 
in all his life had he been so aggravated, mys- 
tified and amused. ‘‘I agree to your condi 
tions, provided I shall not be called upon to 
do anything that is dishonorable.” 

“Your honor, sir, will emerge with all its pris 
tine luster. Let us be off. Someone is waiting 
for me.” 

The two left the grill for the outer hall, 
Harding following the unknown. It was some 
thing novel for him to be led. A remarkably 
shrewd young man, he mused. Had he urged, 
argued, pleaded, Harding would never have 
ventured forth from the club. The young fel 
low’s very brusqueness, in which insolence was 
totally wanting, enge nde red a species of confi- 
dence in Harding. He was absolute sly assure d 
that somewhere in the past ‘Mr. Smith” had 
commanded men, had handled enterprises in 
which quick and resolute decisions had been 
necessary. And where had he seen him before? 
Well, sooner or later that fog would clear up. 

The purpose in his mind was now fully 
formed, and he mulled it over as he passed 
down the steps to the street. Shortly this young 
man would learn that John Harding hadn’t 
been called “The Fox” for nothing. 


bY gabe his foot on the running board of the 
yellow taxicab, he paused, struck by a 
sudden suspicion too strong to be thrust aside. 
“You don’t happen to be on the Hammersley 
ticket, do you?” 

“Hammersley? Oh, Isee. No; I don’t hap- 
pen to be. It wouldn’t serve to kidnap you, 
Mr. Harding, when Mathewson and half a 
dozen assistants go about armed with a hun- 
dred powers of attorneyship.” 

Harding laughed aloud. ‘‘ You have an an- 
swer for everything. It must have taken you 
some time to dig into my affairs with these 
results.” 

“T never overlook details if I can help it. 
Often a trivial detail, if ignored, is paid for by 
a man’s life. Will you ride inside or on the 
seat with me?” 

“With you, by all means. Young man, you 
interest me. This isn’t the kind of business for 
aman of yourstamp. There is nothing to it in 
the end. You are waltzing ona tight rope. If 
you slip you break beyond mending. Why not 
apply your talents in some legitimate direc- 
tion?” 

“T prefer the life I lead. I would not last a 
week in your offices, if you were so kind as to 
offer me a berth.” 

Which was exactly what Harding had in 
mind! This fellow had the gift of clairvoyance. 
Too bad, too bad. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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OMEN who have 

discovered its com- 
fort-giving qualities say 
to their friends: 


“You MUST Buy 


ATHENA 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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ATHENA 
Underwear 


Ordinary 
Underwear 


Note the Contrast: At the 
left—ATHENA, the underwear 
shaped to fit the figure. The 
bag-like garment at the right is 
the ordinary underwear you buy 


| 

| 
unless you are wearing ATHENA. 
Make the test yourself and | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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SO S]a 


learn that real underwear com- 
fort is —ATHENA Underwear. 
All sizes, weights and qualities at 


the prices you have been accustomed 
to pay for ordinary underwear. 


Ask for ATHENA Underwear at 


your local dealer’s. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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A New 
Delight 
From 

Purity Cross. 


Eunily Cred 
Welsh’ Rarebit 


Tonight, just for the funof it, just for the 
delight of it,dropa tin of it in boiling w: iter. 7, 
Then serve it on toast or crackers—piping hot, i 
deliciously smooth, +t imatiaieaaiaaae fragrant— | | 
and perfeetly digestible ! {|| 
No chance for failure—it’s never stringy. Iti {| 
always the perfect “‘rabbit’?? you would expect of — ||| 
our master chef, from the Hotel Riiz of Paris, who | 
prepares Purity Cross Creamed Chicken a la King, 
Purity Cross Welsh Rarebit is only { 
20c and 35c at All Fine Grocers’ 
Except in Canada 
Or send us $1.15 or &2 for half 
dozen respective sizes. delivery pre- 
paid, if you mention your grocer. 
Write, mentioning grocer, for booklet. 
Paty Cross Inc., Model inches 
Route 3E, 
Orange, N. J. 





























50 PRACTICAL PLANS 
California Bungalows and Houses especially suited 
to any climate. New, attractive designs wit! 
valuable building suggestions all in handsome 


1917 Art Plan Book. Price 50c postpaid. Send 
today for your copy. Save time, trouble. Moncey 
refunded if not satisfactory. Address 
BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
AURELIUS SWANSON COMPANY, Inc. 
1004 State Nat’l Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Ok!a.- 
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EEPING a 
tooth -brush 


clean is as im- 


} portant as keeping 

the teeth clean; 
what’s the use of 
brushing teeth with 
an unsanitary brush? 


The 
RUBBERSET 


Safety fR0su 


has bristles gripped in 
solid rubber; scrubbing 
doesn’t loosen them; no 
loose bristles to stick be- 
tween the teeth, or in the 
throat; the bristles may 
wear out but they never 
come out. 


You can buy these 
brushes in practically 
every design that is scien- 
tifically correct—in every 
- style and in 
<i, every tex- 
ee ture of 

= bristle—hard, 
=~ soft or medium 

~ to suit your ideas. 
= RUBBERSET CO. 
‘ (R.& C.H.T.Co., Props.) 

Newark, N. J. 

“Makers of a Standard Brush 


for Every Use to Whicha 
BRISTLE Brush is Put” 










The bristles are held forever in a 
solid base of vulcanized hard rubber, 
which cannot rust out, boil out or 
deteriorate in any other way. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE 
BURGLAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


“Has it ever struck you,” asked the un- 
known, “that the intelligent criminal is rather 
difficult to net?” 

“‘Sooner or later the net falls, young man.” 

“But before it does, think of the sport! To 
pit your wits against the combined wits of 
organized society, and to win nine times in ten! 
There’s your thrill. You know your markets. 
Could you return to the hundred-share manip- 
ulations after having played with millions? 
Assuredly not. No more can I return to the 
humdrum existence of routine. Think of the 
zest of entering a dark room and instantly sens- 
ing the presence of another man! Perhaps he 
has been waiting for you, and is as eager to 
take your life as you are his. You hear a thou- 
sand strange sounds you never heard before, 
and above all, louder and louder, the beating of 
your own heart. I have known that sensation. 
A man cannot sell neckties after such an expe- 
rience. A short life and a merry one! It’s the 
game. It is like all games. Once it gets the best 
of us, we are done. Now, then, don’t trouble 
yourself any further regarding my morals. | 
am paying a debt of gratitude; believe it or 
not.” 

Irony? Harding, who was master of that 
style of fence, could not say. 

‘““Have you ever killed a man?” he asked; 
and he was conscious of the crack in his voice. 
He regretted the question instantly. 

“Tf Lhave, God forgive me!’’ The voice was 
harsh with sudden anguish; and the owner 
spoke no more until the cab turned into Forty- 
ninth Street and stopped before a garage. ‘‘ We 
leave this machine here.” 


poe unknown got out and hurried into the 
office, doubtless to pay his reckoning. He 
returned quickly. 

““There’s an alley in the next block. Store 
the locality away in your mind. You will meet 
me there to-morrow night at seven. Come.” 

It seemed to Harding that he had really 
stepped into a fog which grew denser and 
denser as he went along. For the moment he 
forgot all about the real object of this adven- 
ture; it became overtopped by the compelling 
magnetism of this extraordinary young man 
who was whimsical one moment and terrible 
the next. To have killed a human being, and 
then to go on—eating, sleeping, working! 

‘“‘AmIin my dotage, I wonder? Have I not 
in truth fallen asleep in my chair at the club? 
A criminal! And I am trusting him. I am 
going into the night with him somewhere!” 
Harding thought. It was incredible. 

In the alley they came upon a huge touring 
car, gray with mud. Blobs of mud clung to the 
wooden spokes in the wheels and the head 
lights were freckled with it. At the wheel was 
a huddled form, presumably the chauffeur. 
‘Mr. Smith’’ shook him gently. 

“All right, George! Sorry, but I couldn’t 
get here earlier. It’s ten minutes before the 
appointed time though. Look alive! When 
we reach the north road, let her out.” 

As the chauffeur sat up, anything but 
sleepily, Harding noticed that the fellow wore 
an enormous overcoat, goggles and a headgear 
not unlike that used by football players. 

‘“ All aboard, Mr. Harding!” 

The car rolled out of the dark alley, and 
Harding mechanically drew the lap robe over 
his knees. He wasin for it now, no matter what 
happened. Had wishing served, he would have 
wished himself safely back in the cozy club. 
Well, so be it. All his life he had wanted some 
thing like this to happen; but he found that the 
reality was not so alluring as the dream. Two 
men in a dark room, seeking to cut each other’s 
throats! He felt the hair stir on the base of his 
neck. He pressed back these sinister musings 
and forced his thoughts into a channel which 
pertinently concerned his own affairs. 


| OW had that stock, snapped up piecemeal 

ten years ago, gravitated together into one 
package? Why had they never answered the 
calls for proxies? Those lawyers had purchased 
for one man; that was now obvious. But 
lawyers, instead of brokers! Outside that block 
of five hundred, not another share had found 
its way to the open market. It had been bought 
and sold, but only among the favored few. 
What was back of this singular purchase? 
Harding sighed. Circles; he was just running 
around in circles and getting nowuere. 

““Supposing I had had you ejected from the 
club?” Harding turned upon his companion. 

“There are always two sides to a fence,” was 
the answer. 

“Ah! Then, if I had ignored your press- 
ing sense of obligation you would have taken 
your knowledge—shall I say possessions—else- 
where?” 

“Perhaps. All in good time you will under- 
stand the things that are puzzling you. When 
the time comes to explain my obligation to you, 
you will recognize it.” 

‘Did I ever do your father a favor?” 

““You have done me one.” 

““T see. You won’t be driven.’ 

“Bundle up. We are leaving town.” 

Once the city limits were left behind, the car 
leaped forward at a fifty-mile clip over the 
dangerous, icy highway. What with the wind 
and cold, Harding was glad enough to burrow 
into his overcoat. 

They were about twelve miles north when 
the unknown leaned over and pressed two 
objects into Harding’s hands. 

“Here; keep these handy. We'll probably 
need them later.” 

With a rush of misgiving Harding inspected 
these objects. He knew now that he was a 
doddering old fool. Here he was, riding like 
the wind into he knew not what kind of trap, a 
gray mask in one hand and a cold, fat auto- 
matic in the other! 


, 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


RAPE your sunniest windows with Orinoka Guar- 

anteed Sunfast fabrics. Select your favorite colors, 

no matter how delicate. The strongest sun, and ,even 

rain, cannot fade them, and they may be washed freely 

with no effect on their lustrous finish or lovely colorings. 
Every color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. 


To get genuine sunfast draperies and upholsteries insist 
upon the name ““ORINOKA.’’ A wide variety of 


weaves and colors in light, medium and heavy fabrics. 


Write for our booklet,“‘ Draping the Home,’’ and name 
of nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS, 140 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


LIFTOFF CORNS 


WITH THE FINGERS! 


A Few Drops of FREEZONE Luoosen 
Corns or Calluses So They Lift Of. 

















ERE is a mighty simple and easy way to 

get rid of your corns and calluses. Ap- 
ply a few drops of Freezone directly upon a 
tender aching corn or a callus. 
It dries immediately. 
pain is relieved. 
callus then begins to dry up and 
shortly it can be peeled off with 
hngers. 


KREEZONE 


doesn’t irritate or inflame the surrounding 
skin or flesh. You feel no pain or soreness 
while applying Freezone or afterwards. 
You'll like it immensely. Women who 
wear high-heeled footwear will appreciate 
Freezone. Keep a tiny bottle on your 
dresser and never let your corns ache twice. 


The corn- 
The corn or 








(ANU INE Freezone is 
only sold in these small 
bottles with glass rod applier. 
Each bottle is packed in a 
round wood case bearing the 


nome. FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
DRUG STORE IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 


The Edward Wesley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
—S eg 
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That Tooth Film 


Can be Ended—Prove It Free 
By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Let us prove to you—by a one- 
week test—that teeth can be kept 
white, clean and sound. 


On teeth not so kept, there’s a 
slimy film—a film you can feel with 
your tongue. 


Ordinary methods do not end it. 
Many applications even help it to 
harden. 


That film absorbs stains, so the 
teeth seem discolored. It hardens 
into tartar. In that film the acids 
form which cause all tooth decay. 
And there the germs breed which 


cause pyorrhea. 


So, with all your brushing, you 
must often visit the dentist. You 
must have your teeth scoured—have 
the tartar removed. And must often 
correct some decay. 


With all the brushing, 95 in 100 


develop some pyorrhea. 


It is all because methods you em- 
ploy do not end that film. 


Five governments have now 


ONE-WEEK TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 40, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I 
| 
! 
| 
! 
1 
1 
Mail One-WeekTube of Pepsodent to 
| 
1 
1 
1 


granted patents on a dentifrice which 


does. It is called Pepsodent. 


The basis is pepsin —the digestant 
of that film. The uniqueness lies 
in the way pepsin is activated. Not 
by the usual acid, which is harmful 
to the teeth. But by a harmless 
substitute which alone makes the 
use of pepsin possible. 


The object is to dissolve that film. 
Then the brushing keeps it con- 
stantly removed. 


We urge you to ask for a One- 
Week Tube. We send it free. Let 
it demonstrate itself. Note how the 
teeth whiten—how the film disap- 
pears. Note how clean they feel, 
for they are clean. The film which 
causes all tooth troubles finds a foe 
it can’t resist. 


Please find this out. Hundreds of 
authorities now urge its use. See 
what it does, and you will never go 
back to methods which can’t end 
film. 


Write for free tube now. 


‘Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Denlifrice 


Sold by Druggists 


Endorsed by Dentists 


















Madeand Made-to- Measure wearing 
apparel at ECONOMY money-sav- 
ing prices. Send for it today. 
D-1500—Knife pleated new silhou- 
ette model dress; very fine quality @ 
} crépe de Chine (send for samples) 
» hemstitched and picot edged; 
Georgette collar and cuffs; self-color \ 
Georgette sleeves. Navy, Copen- 
hagen, Pearl Grey, Black, Tan, 4 
Brown, Wistaria. Postpaid $15.00 
D-1575—Same as D-1500, but for 4 
Maternity wear with ECONOMY 
double wear advantage. Postpaid 

















3) FREE STYLE BOOK fr 
Be of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Ready- ¥ 
. y 


$-1750—Strictly tailored suit of best 
quality All Wool French serge (send 
Mfor samples) Made-to-Your- 
Measure. Black or Navy Blue. 
Bust sizes over 44 10% extra. Post- 
Me 5, x cae), a eS 17.50. 
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After having © 

embroiderer use oy 

‘saves the time, oA roauces 
and Padding—ane P 


GUARANTEED TO BOIL 


The Most [ & 9A, 

Satisfactory OT T 
Aid toHand E 

Embroidery WILL NOT LOSE ITS LUSTRE OR COLOR 


SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE SKEIN AND COLOR CARD 


G.REIS&BRO.896-900 B’WAY, N.Y. 





the 44 styles colors and sizes in i ~ Sy 
the famous ‘“‘Ranger’’ line. We 
send it on approval and 30 DAYS 
TRIAL, freight paid to your town. 
Return it if 

trial costs you nothing. 


trated catalog showing complete 
line of bicycles, tires and supplies, 
and particulars of most marvelous 
offer ever made on a bicycle. You 
will be astonished at our low prices 
and remarkable terms. 


Make money taking orders for 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
our big catalog. Do Business direct with the 
leading bicycle house in America. Do not 
buy until you know what we can do. 


MEA 





== Merchant in World. Operating 19 Years. 


oes \ 





not pleased and the 


Write at once for large illus- 


RIDER AGENTS Wanted— 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-25 





TRY BEFORE YOU BU 


Select the bicycle you prefer from @->-——— 












ay” 


De 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








2 No pay unless satisfied. 


if preferred). 
20 in. $1.45 24 in. $3.45 
22 in. $2.45 28 in. $4.95 
All Round Transformations 
naturally curly at $4.97 
24 in. Triple Switch, as illustrated $3.97 

Send long sample of hair with order, 


Women! Hair and Beauty Books FREE 


Contain newest, scientific ideas on care of Hair, 
Face and Body; also describe New Free Course 
of Beauty Lessons. Show latest hair dressing 
styles, Extremely interesting—write! 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 15, 109 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago Largest Mail Order Hair 








Limited Offer Latest styles in 


Switches, Curls, 
Transformations, Wigs (Ladies’ and 
Men's), sent on approval. Low prices. 


Special Switches of superior quality, 
permanent, wavy, humanhair (straight 

















Lend Me Three 
) Kat=1 Me) ae od Cole) mh) oyster 
for Thirty Days 












Pll Cut Your Ice Bills 


- 
RDER a beautiful White Frost Refrigerator on a month’s trial. I'll 
show you a real quality refrigerator—one that holds the temperature 
without eating its head off in ice. The only round white enamel refriger- 
ator on earth. Revolving shelves save room inside and out, move-easy casters, 
cork cushion doors, noiseless and air-tight. Steel walls insulated with granulated 
cork, crystal glass watercooler, easy tofill. J sell a 
direct to you--no middlemen. I pay freight— 
quick shipments. Easy terms—$6.50 brings a 1 fO0 : 
White Frost at once, balance pay as you 
use. Write today for catalog. 


WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. 
575 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan 


H. L. SMITH, Pres. 







Refrigerator 




















TO-MORROW 
MORNING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Martha laughed outright. The vision of a 
cheerful Andrew! ‘‘ Well, honey, by all means 
cheer him up, if you think he needs it,” she 
said; and added half under her breath: ‘‘ And 
if you don’t mind his holding your hand.” 

“Of course I don’t—why, it’s just like a 
baby’s holding your hand, Cousin Martha.” 

Martha’s face softened. It might be possi- 
ble, after all, that the innocence of Vieva’s eyes 
was real; certainly her friendliness and kindli- 
ness were, and her courage. Her courage—oh, 
it would be long before Martha would forget 
the look on Helen’s face and old Andrew’s 
chuckle from beyond the portiéres. 

When she described that little scene to Mrs. 
Brookes, later in the afternoon, Ann sagely re- 
marked: 

“The girl is very much of the present, if she 
is a backwoods parson’s daughter, that’s all. 
That was why she got the best of Helen. A few 
generations ago Vieva would have fainted at 
Helen’s remark; forty years ago she would 
have been too hurt and confused to do any- 
thing but weep. Now she puts Helen in her 
place, and wins old Andrew’s heart.” 

“And what about Helen’s dates? And An- 
drew’s?”’ 

“Oh, Helen! The Helens are eternal—they 
are, and were, and are to be! And Andrew is 
still a man, in spite of his genuine antiquity; 
and, Martha Ramsay, man, the world over, is 
still the same old Adam.” 

They laughed, and presently Ann added: 
“But Vieva does seem to be able to look out 
for herself, doesn’t she, and to have some spirit? 
I am glad of that. Rodney is such a dunce; he 
might just as probably have fallen in love with 
a little clinging vine of a thing who would let 
herself get frowzy by the time they’d been 
married a year, and cry her eyes out when poor 
Rod stayed late at a class dinner. Now from 
what you tell me of this girl—well, the men 
will think she’s a clinging vine, anyway.” 

“From what I’ve seen of Vieva, my dear, I 
think you’re jumping rather fast, taking things 
so for granted,”’ said Martha. 

Ann Brookes grew grave. “Iam. I know I 
am. Rod is jealous already because she had 
four other bunches of flowers at the Harrods’ 
dance and left his at home.” 


V 


if URING the first days of Vieva’s visit Mar- 

tha discovered, although it might have 
been so evident as scarcely to need discovering 
at all, that the girl’s presence was going to add 
much to the already crowded detail of her days. 
It never seemed to Martha quite possible to 
drop anything she had once begun, to delegate 
to others what might be her own share of any 
work in hand; rather, with the sureness of per 
fect health and an untroubled mind, was she 
apt to add to her burdens, to take upon herself 
more and more, to crowd another day’s work 
into a full week. She loved alike the sense of au- 
thority and of responsibility; she liked to 
know that her associates looked to her for guid- 
ance. She had a gift for leadership, for organiz- 
ing, and she loved to employ it. And now 
there was a young girl to be looked after, with 
all which that implied! 

And yet, except in this one regard, before 
Vieva had been with them more than a week or 
two her presence came to be accepted in the 
household as one of the established facts. On 
the late afternoon of the day of their first call 
on Mrs. Frothingham, Martha had hurried 
home from a long session of a penny lunch 
committee, with a conscience-stricken sense of 
having deserted her Robert. Yet, after the ad- 
venture of the morning, and especially if she had 
remembered the easy conquest of Mr. Froth- 
ingham, she might have trusted Vieva. 

She heard Bert’s hearty laugh as she entered 
the house, and when she went into the living 
room Cecily jumped from the arm of her father’s 
chair and came to throw herself on Martha in 
a tempestuous embrace. Bert was in his accus- 
tomed big chair beside the fire, and Vieva 
arose from the other, the one which was usually 
Martha’s. Bert was still grinning; it was quite 
obvious that he had been the entertained, this 
afternoon, and not the entertainer. The air of 
the room was heavy with the scent of roses, an 
enormous mass of them was on the table. 

“Oh, mummy, look what Vieva’s got! 
Daddy says he wishes he could make Uncle 
Andrew come across. What did Uncle Andrew 
cross, mother? I do so wish I’d seen him!”’ 

Martha joined in the laughter of the others, 
then remembered to be amazed. ‘Uncle 
Andrew!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Not those roses? 
Why, Vieva!” 

“That’s what I tell her!” Robert began, 
while Vieva only smiled demurely. 


I UT again Cecily’s treble piped up. ‘“‘ Daddy 

says he’d let Uncle Andrew hold his hand 
if that would make him come across. Wouldn’t 
it be funny to see Uncle Andrew holding 
daddy’s fe 

“Cecily,”’ said Martha, “ why aren’t you up- 
stairs? And where are Ruth and Bobby?” 

“Well, Bobby is so young, mother; he’s in 
bed by this time, I suppose. And Ruth has 
home work to do. I just thought I’d keep 
daddy and Cousin Vieva company a while. 
I was wondering whether Rodney would come 
in again; but I suppose he didn’t find any bar- 
gain candy to-day.” 

“Cecily, that will do,” said Mr. Ramsay. 
“To bed with you.” 

And Cecily, obeying the voice of authority, 
went. 

But Martha had the child on her mind all 
the while she was hearing how Uncle Andrew’s 
wonderful roses had surprised Vieva, and how 
she had told young Brookes that he really 


‘could not possibly come again this afternoon, 
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The Corset Without Laces 
Made entirely of porous 
woven surgical elastic web, 
which“ gives” freely to every 
movement of the body, yet 
firmly holds the figure. It lends 
grace with absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented methods of 
construction, and character of ma- 
terial used, make it equally desira- 
ble for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear, and make unnecessary 
use of corset laces. In short and 
long lengths, white and pink. Re- 
tails $2 to $7. If local dealer can- 
not supply you, write for illustrated 
free booklet. Refuse substitutes. 
TREO CO., 160B 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


In Canada— Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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Willow 
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is different and superior is easy, but 


At little or no cost you can prove for your- 
self the pleasing qualities of this soft, pure 
and fragrant preparation. For sixty-eight 
years we have been making the best sort of 
face powder. 


Five tints —white, flesh, pink, cream and 
brunette. 50 cents a box at your dealer's. 


Trial portion free 


‘ or a miniature box for 10 cents. 
V4 HENRY TETLOWCO. 
Established 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
r 4 136 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RADIOLITE 


A dainty, accurate, low-priced watch — 


| that tells time in the dark or daylight. 


Its hands and figures are thickly layered 
with a new self-luminous substance that 
contains genuine radium—and that 


| shines brilliantly for ten years or more. 


In the bedroom—in the darkened theatre 
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sleeper—it ts a great comfort. 

The Ingersoll “Radiolite” Strap Watch 
—for the wrist—is even more convenient. 
The “Radiolite’? Midget Two-in-One, 
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the pocket or bag. 
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and how Cousin Robert had come home early, 
and what a jolly little talk they had had, all 
about mamma and the old times that Cousin 
oo remembered so well when mamma was 
a girl. 

Martha’s thoughts were of Cecily, too, when 
later that night she was sitting in front of her 
dressing table braiding her hair. The child 
had a way of drawing unto herself by the 
magnetism ofan inquisitive mind odd bits of 
information which were, to say the least, un- 
desirable, and of producing them at unex- 
pected times and places. Sometimes it was 
borne in upon her, uneasily, that in Cecily’s 
little self there was a problem which she was 
not quite meeting. 

Then, in the midst of her pondering, Bert 
drifted into the room. “I say, Pats, that girl’s 
rather a pretty little thing, isn’t she?”’ 

: “She's pretty,’’ said Martha, ‘‘and she’s a 
dear.”’ 

Bert walked about, smoking—which he 
never did in Martha’s room unless he were 
thinking very hard, ‘‘ I’ve always been mighty 
fond of Genevieve,” he said presently. “She 
hasn’t had an easy life of it. We’ll have to do 
what we can for her little girl.’ He said it 
quite as though the idea had originated with 
himself. ‘‘ You know, Pats, I think you’re aw- 
fully good to have her here,”’ he said, ‘“‘ You al- 
ways are goodto my people. I don’t know that 
I’ve happened to speak of it before, but I’ve 
noticed it. You know youare a wonder, Pats.’’ 

Martha’s face grew tender; there was a 
slightly stinging sensationin her eyes. ‘‘ Come 
and kiss me!”’ she said. 


And Robert kissed her emphatically, not for ° 


an instant wondering why she asked him to, 
not in the least endeavoring to analyze the 
source of her emotion, taking it simply and 
thankfully as one of the blessings incidental to 
their ever-blessed companionship. 


‘ta the difficulty asto Bert’s being bored 
or bothered resolved itself into nothingness, 
and, moreover, he showed himself unexpect- 
edly willing to go out with them in the eve- 
nings. To be sure, Martha made it easy for 
him, as far as she could in those little affairs of 
studs and fresh waistcoats and various other 
details apt to have become burdensome to the 
man grown indolent in fireside ease. And she 
tried not to tax his patience too far; whenever 
it was possible to doso she got one or another 
of their friends who had young daughters of 
their own to take Vieva on with them. 

But not infrequently Bert expressed some- 
thing more than a willingness to go tothe vari- 
ous Parties, a state of mind which Martha 
unconsciously dated from a certain evening 
when they were, for once, alone and at home. 
Vieva had very soon become proficient in such 
of the newer dances as she had not learned at 
school, and more than once she had twitted 
Bert on his not dancing. 

“Why doesn’t Cousin Robert dance, Cousin 
Martha?” she asked, this evening, when they 
three were in the living room. “Why doesn’t 
he dance now, | mean—because I know per- 
fectly well that anybody like Cousin Robert 
used to dance,” 

“What do you mean by anybody like Cousin 
Robert?” Bert asked, standing in front of her 
and looking down at the upturned face. 

Vieva dimpled, then looked demure. “I 
mean anybody as niceas you,” said she, “and 
as nice looking.” 

Martha had always known that Bert was 
ever the least tiniest bit in the world fond of his 
looks; but how, she wondered vaguely, half 
sleepily—for she was scarcely attending to 
their nonsense—how did Vieva come to know 
it? She did not altogether like Vieva’s taking 
his little weakness thus for granted; of Course 
she herself thought it was darling of Bert to be 
that tiny bit pleased with himself, but she was 
not at all sure that it might not appear rather 
silly to anyone else. She looked up; Bert was 
grinning back at Vieva. 

“He used to dance in his—his youth, didn’t 
he, Cousin Martha?” the girl persisted. 

“In my youth! I like that!” said Bert. 

“Of course he did, Vieva,’’ said Martha. 
*€ And he adored it. That is why he does not 
dance now. His feelings got so terribly hurt 
when he went toa ball after a year or so of not 
dancing, and found himself out of it, a wall 
flower. He has never recovered,” 

Vieva jumped up. “Then he has simply got 
to learn,” she cried. ‘‘ You don’t mind our 
playing the talking machine, do you, Cousin 
Martha?” 

And Martha, amused and sleepy, watched 
them through half-closed lids, and drifted off 
into short lapses of unconsciousness, and woke 
again to smile at the sound of Bert’s voice as he 
painstakingly counted, counted, or exultantly 
asked: ** Did I get it right that time? ”’ or cried: 
al Jove ! It’s not so hard w hen you're On to 
it, i it? Did you see us that time, Pats?” or 
again as he and Vieva laughed over his mis- 
takes and went gayly on totry again. 


ND at last, when Martha’s returnsto con 
Pe sciousness had become more difficult and 
her sleepiness no longer to be endured, and she 
wasleading Vievaa way forsome needed beauty 
sleep, Bert’s last words, « alled out as he closed 
the talking machine, were: 

“Tsay, Vieva, you’rea great little old teacher, 
you know.” 

From that evening Bert showed a decreas- 
ing unwillingness for those forms of social 
activity which should draw him from his com 
fortable fireside, and Martha observed this 
with a sense of gratitude and proceeded to 
make the most of it. How often, indeed, had 
she not made the most of Bert’s good nature, 
of his willingness to help her out, his eagerness 
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to spare her anything that ke might do for her 
or for their life together. 

He had long since falleninto the way of doing 
little things for her, even little everyday, 
homely things which in the earlier days of their 
marriage she had jealously regarded as pre- 
rogatives of her own by no means to be per- 
formed by anyone else. Then, during the later 
years, when she had given herself more and 
more to those newer occupations which took so 
much of her strength and time and took them 
increasingly, how often had not Bert—the old 
darling!—done his work and a good deal of her 
own as well! Never consciously had Martha 
shirked her duty; but so preciously close was 
their partnership that she unconsciously felt 
it to be quite the same, if Bert did a thing, as 
though she did it herself. 

So as time went on it was not strange th: it, 
as Bert became more accustomed to Vieva’s 
presence, Martha should come to rely upon 
him for much that she had expected to be 
obliged to do alone, or at best with an unwilling 
husband in attendance. Her own affairs had 
been rather neglected during the first weeks of 
Vieva’s visit, and much of her work was wait 
ing, “‘piled up,’’ to be attended to. When 
things in her office at the civic club and at suf 
frage headquarters became too pressing longer 
to be neglected, Martha had tried to attend to 
those and her social duties as well; and then, 
mercifully, there was blessed old Bert not un 
willing to help her out, as he had so many times 
before, but never quite so amazingly. 


iz FOR it long continued to amaze Martha that 

he should not only be willing to help her with 
Vieva, but that he should actually be enjoying 
it! The first two or three times she asked him 
to play chaperon while she herself eit her tumbled 
into bed or worked late on some committee or 
in her office with an urgent secretary, Bert had, 
indeed, grumbled; but the grumble was faint 
hearted, and held none of the pained surprise, 
followed by acquiescence, which a man shows 
when he really objects to doing what his wife 
asks; and before long she found that she did 
not have to urge, nor even to suggest. Bert 
and Vieva arranged things very nicely between 
them! 

And that, she told herself, was just what he 
had so often done before, rather than bother 
her. What an old love he was! How different 
her life would have been if she had not had the 
courage to marry him in face of all that silly 
family opposition! What if she had not had 
faith in him! What if she had married —and 
even the thought of it now seemed somehow al 
most an impropriety!—one of the others, nice 
though they had been, some of them now most 
excellent husbands and fathers, others eligible 
bachelors? 

No, the very thought was unthinkable! 
There was no one like Bert with his funny boy- 
ishness, and his business cleverness, and his 
blessed, whole-souled devotion to herself, old 
darling that he was! 

Who else except Bert would help her out 
so nobly help her out!—with Vieva, and do it 
as he did everything else for his Martha, with- 
out the least complaint, just as though it were 
a matter of course that he should get into his 
evening clothes—that were ever so little a bit 
snug in the armholes and about the waist 
night after night, and be up at all hours, and 
have to go downtown to business when he 
could not possibly have had sleep enough? 
Martha sympathized with him most of all on 
that score, even while she accepted his sacri 
fice; for alonging for sleep, a deadening weight 
of fatigue which was still with her to some ex- 
tent in the morning, was part of the price she 
paid for her many crowding activities. Truly, 
she sometimes wondered, especially toward 
the end of a busy day when it seemed as 
though she could not have made another effort 
if her life itself had depended upon it, what 
would she have done with Vieva if it had not 
been for Bert’s goodness! 


gy el was the winter when the suffrage 
question was to come up in the legislature 
for the second time; the civic club was trying 
to introduce the general adoption of penny 
lunches in the schools, and Martha was chair 

man of that committee, which entailed so 
much business that she had been given a room 
of her own in the clubhouse and a secretary; 

she had to resign from the chairmanship of the 
hospital board, but was still active on its mem- 
bership; and the thousand and one other 
things which had held her for so long continued 
to claim as much of her time as she could spare 
for them. 

Her friends, too, or at least those whose oc- 
cupations kept step with her own, had a way 
of dropping into her office to talk things over, 
or of hunting her down, cornering her here and 
there to get in a word or two between engage- 
ments. Only the habit of a well-poised mind 
and the possession of perfect health could have 
made such a winter possible to anyone; but as 
the weeks wore on even Martha was increas- 
ingly conscious of the wear and tear of it. 

And with all her activity outside of home, 
there was, above and through and beyond and 
inextricably interwoven with everything else, 
that homeitself. Her housekeeping was modern, 
expert, sufficiently close to scientific standards 
of the day to have given her quite a reputa- 
tion as an authority, although she had never 
rivaled her sister-in-law’s efficiency in kind. 
Mrs. Frothingham scorned Martha’s house- 
keeping; she unconsciously reverted to the 
belief of earlier or more primitive generations, 
that what was easily done could not be well 
done; and Martha’s house seemed to go on of 
itself. Yet the routine of her servants, the 
activities of her children, the daily menus and 
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daily comfort of her family were the first con- 
siderations of each day, all attended to as far 
as might be before she sallied forth to the wider 
sphere of influence; attended to as far as might 
be, since the most efficient of routines has a 
way of tangling itself up at inconvenient mo- 
ments and the best-regulated and best-trained 
of children have infinite possibilities of the 
unexpected. 

Of all this Martha was well aware. The chil- 
dren, particularly, were seldom for long out of 
her mind. She had never been altogether able 
to dismiss a slumbering anxiety on their ac- 
count, happy and healthy though they were; 
she had never been one of the mothers who 
take their children lightly; perhaps her anxiety 
had lasted longer than it does with most be- 
cause of the very intensity of her determina- 
tion to do everything for them, every least 
thing, to the minutest germ-proof detail, in the 
most approved modern manner. 


‘ae were various contagious diseases 
among the children of the hill neighbor- 
hood that winter, and while she knew that her 
three would be just as apt to come down with 
measles or whooping cough if she were at home 
in the window darning stockings as they would 
be if she were downtown, yet she had that dim 
uneasiness about them which every anxious 
mother knows. Bobby, she thought, was pale, 
and that troubled her, so that she found herself 
with foolish longings to telephone home at odd 
moments to ask if he were well. Ruth was one 
of those rare children apparently brought into 
a troubled world only to give it light and com- 
fort; she never had to worry about Ruth. But 
Cecily—that funny, little, unknown, unsus- 
pected Cecily! Sometimes, after some new 
oddness—or awfulness!—of Cecily’s she would 
wake in the night to wonder whether the child 
might not be needing her mother during the 
day, whether she might not owe it to Cecily to 
stay more at home with her; once or twice she 
even carried about with her a half-formed reso- 
lution to keep Cecily with her more, only to 
have it happen that Cecily would be an angel 
child for long enough to persuade Martha that 
her fears were groundless, mere hysterical indi- 
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— Union Square West Genevieve; and Bert was just the one fixed 


) time that comes along and to make the most of 
9S, it unthinkingly, without analyzing it, content 
S to enjoy it while it lasts, accepting it as a boy patented 
sd C accepts a treat. Robert Livingston Ramsay 
was, happily, not exceptional, but, happily, an b ] 
oy oe CUSHION : yi everyday ae yen He had a his ott e€ 
were in ™™\ boyhood, enjoyed college, enjoyed the push 
RUBBER HEELS pen shove and fight of busine: e aiid very Be h holder 
toe <i enjoyed his home and his family. <a eeenennnec 
nes and f = tee gt Now he was enjoying having a nice young d 
ordance girl in the house, enjoying the novelty of blue an 
ad eyes raised wistfully or mischievously to his, « 
ned ab- even enjoying the feeling of proprietorship porcelain 
which his position of host gave him toward this 


Spencer 
resenta 


n, Conn. 


























The Trend 


of fashionable footwear de- 
mands the invisible little heel 
that safeguards her step on 
slippery pavements 
and gives her a 
graceful easy walk. 







“a i is rr 
FRENGH HEEL ’ 
cost ete TEES co 


Millions wear Cat’s Paw Heels who 


have tried other kinds. The Foster Friction 6 


plug prevents slipping, there are no holes to 
track mud and dirt and they cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. 


50c. attached— White, Tan & Gray. 
For Men, Women and Children. 


Foster Tred-Air Heel Cushions 
Wear these “cushions of air” 
inside your shoes—they pro- 
tect. the stockings from nails 
—improve the fit of the shoes 
and add a trifle to your height. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you send us his name, 25c., 
and the size of your shoe and 
we will send you a pair, pre- 
paid. 





New York i 


sy 











point of goodness and comfort in the busy, 
complicated world. Yet, for all her loving ap 
preciation of him, she failed entirely to unde 
stand her Robert’s state of mind. 

As a matter of fact, Bert was scarcely aware 
that he was helping Martha out with Vieva; to 
help Martha had so long been a matter of 
course. When things have reached that status 
they may be sweet and desirable and infinitely 
to be cherished, but they are not exciting; and 
rare indeed is the male creature who does not 
like excitement and welcome change. 


OST men indeed retain through life enough 
of the boy to make them grasp at any good 


pretty creature who was increasingly attractive 
to other men and younger men than himself. 
In short, Robert was having a good time en 
tirely on his own account. That was wholly 
and precisely his attitude, and it had no intri- 
cacies, no complications, no subtleties! 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE HOME JOURNAL 


Answers to Home Journal 
February Puzzles 


1—IFuRMAN, FARGO 

2—HuNTER, DARTMOUTH 

3—F AIRMOUNT, HILLSDALE 

4-- MILTON, SHORTER 

5~-MEREDITH, SETON HALL 
ELON, BATES 

7—CAMPION, CAMPBELL 

8— PARSONS, MARIETTA 


( 


February Prize Winners 


First Prize—Mrs. A. 
Missouri. 

SECOND PrIzE—MARJoRIE D. KELLEY, Can- 
ada. 

Tuirp PrizE—KENDALL METCALF, Texas. 


BLANKENMEISTER, 


OTHER PrizEs—Mrs. George C. Pooley, 
California; Dick Rathbone, West Virginia; 
Wilma Williams, North Carolina; Mrs. A. 
Allen Cole, Massachusetts; Mrs. R. A. Lowe, 
North Dakota; Anna E. Fisher, Pennsy] 
vania; Miss A. L. Coward, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. A. Outwater, New York; Maud McLees, 
Louisiana; Esther Lieberman, New York; 
Lulu M. Cline, Indiana; Walter S. Houston, 
Illinois; Mrs. Ray Marks, Indiana; Harriet 
E. Trumbull, New York; Mrs. J. Van Mac- 
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HoLEPRS 
Ho/JIERY 


Buying Hose Was 


Guesswork 
Until Holeproofs Came 


Their fine-spun web and 
shapely fit are attractions 
you will like for summer 
dress. 

There are others that look 
as well—but our claim is 
that Holeproof will outwear 
them. 

Millions of pairs—worn by 
men, women and children— 
have proved the super- 
strength of Holeproof. The 
finest yarns that money can 
buy are the basis of their 

excellence. 


Men’s, 30c a pair and up 
Women’s, 40c and up 
Children’s, 35c and up 

Should your dealer 
fail to supply you, we'll 
ship direct, charges 
paid. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


London,Can. Liverpool,Eng. 








This cap comes off and the 
- bottle holder slips on 








lined 
“water 
cooler 








—are found ; 


ONLY in the 


You get this exclusive combination 


in addition to perfect food-keeping 
service. 
air. A safe place for baby’s milk. 


Low temperature. Dry 


The water cooler is one-piece. Built 


just like a modern bath tub. Germ- 
proof. Sanitary. Uses no extra ice. 


The bottle holder accommodates 2 


to 5 gallon bottles of spring water, 
or regular 
taste far better. 


‘ 


‘city’? water. Makes it 


7 (AUTOMATIC SYSTEM ] 
OF REFRIGERATION J { 
PATENTLO oy 


Wane noe 


Automatic Retrigerator 


Automatics are furnished without 
water cooler if desired, in all types of 
sanitary linings. Also made for out- 
side icing. 

SEE THE AUTOMATIC AT 
YOUR DEALER’S. If he hasn’t it, 
send us his name. We’ll see that you 
are supplied. 


Write for latest catalog and 
learn about this DOUBLE SERV- 
ICE Refrigerator. 


Nair, Tennessee; Mrs. Dorothy M. Beard, 
105 Federal Street, - - Boston, Mass. Wyoming; Frederick S. Boyd, Minnesota; 
Originators and Patentees of the Foster Mrs. L. A. Luthy, Oregon; R. W. Wilcox, 

1 Pennsylvania; E. D. Stapp, lowa. 


Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
inicnaial L agi 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 322!" 


Morrison, Ill. 
There’s a big, exclusive-dealer opportunity in a few open cities 
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an IZ Cc 
| White Enamel 


{ 
The beautiful, sanitary whiteness of fine enameled 
a woodwork and furniture that women love is best I 
t 








obtained by using Kyanize White Enamel. 


This popular American-made white enamel imparts a soft, vel- 
vety coat to wood, metal or plaster—inside or outside the house 
—that endures. 









Kyanize renews and keeps new everything it touches. Wear, 
weather and wet seem powerless to mar its porcelain-like beauty. 
Soap and water are good for it. It is the whitest, most durable 
and most satisfactory white enamel made. 


USE KYANIZE FLOOR FINISH for all 
floors, interior woodwork and furniture. It is water- 
proof—easily applied—dries hard with a beauti- 
ful, durable gloss that brings out the natural grain 
and beauty of the wood. 

















i 
{ 
; 
j 
If there is no Kyanize Dealer in your locality send i 
us your Dea pt s name and !0 cents for postage— « 
and we will send you a trial can(White Enamel 
orany color of Kyanize Floor Finish) and a brush 
toapply it. Don’t fail to mention color you want. 
H 
H 
i 
f 











Boston Varnish Company 
Fine Varnishes and Enamels 

Th he Sign 

the ‘Nous | ied Everett Station, Boston, U.S.A. 



















































Insects are 


On Home 
_ Beautifying 
Sent Free 


(Dan erous 









































o/ Bugs are great travellers and 
carriers of disease. You can’t 
tell where the fly was before he 
lit on you. Beat him to it with 


Contains practical sugges- 
tions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and in- 
Explains how you can easily 

and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


|| BUILDING? 
| 








viting. 





This book will tell you of newest, most attractive 


Deadly to insects, flies, roaches, color combinations for interior decorating. It 














moths, chicken lice, ants, bed bugs, gives complete specifications for finishing inex- 

fleas, etc. Packed in sealed glass bot- pensive soft woods so they are as beautiful as ex- 

tles to hold strength. Non-poisonous. pensive hard woods. We will send you this book 
10 cents, 25 cents and 50 cents, every- free and gle a : ¥ 

where or For 10c we will send you good sized sample of 

BLACK FLAG TRAD Johnson’s Prepared Wax or Johnson’s Cleaner. 

302 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.L.H. J.5, Racine, Wis. 

Write for Free Fairy Story Book The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
MARK 



































































Hot Air Rises and 





Ventilating 


\\STOP THAT PAIN 
Porch Shades | GET THE CORN 


eT “ r pet i 
stifling Summer heat; an airy sitting j 
Saini? & uaclaned Seacine pares | A little Raccoon Plaster applied to that 


The Vudor exclusive Ventilating corn takes it out easily and pleasantly. 
fe tit causes circulation of fresh, \ Use a Raccoon to-night. 
cool alr. “ sleme.°° 
Vudors are staunch enough to give Then you bite Keep Smiling. 
comfort for many years. They cannot 15c. size contains four plasters and 25c. 
flap “4 the wind. They harmonize with size eight plasters. 
porch of cottage or mansion. 
The Aluminum Trade Mark identi- At your druggist’ 7 postpaid. | 
fies the exclusive Vudor features. Free sample upon request. i 
THE RACCOON COMPANY, i 
Dept. L, Le Roy, N. Y. 


a eae 


<< >. 





Write for name of nearest Vudor 
dealer and colored reproduction of 
Vudor Porch Shades in actual use. 

Hough Shade Corporation 
220 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 



































WHEN MOTHER 
AND FATHER GOT 
GOING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


I’ll say ‘ Yes,’ then, but don’t expect anything 
from me; although, of course, I’ll do the best 
I can.’ 

““What are you stung for?”’ Mr. Martin in- 
quired when his wife reéntered the room. 

“Well, I guess that’s what’s happened,” 
Mrs. Martin answered with an unaccustomed 
use of slang; “‘I’mstungallright. It’s so hard 
to refuse people over the telephone; I don’t 
know why. I suppose you’ve heard me say, or 
Phoebe say, that the Maywood Women’s Club 
has been trying for a long while to raise money 
for a clubhouse. The women say that if they 
had a nice, pretty, comfortable little hall, with 
good dressing rooms, and a convenient kitchen 
for serving refreshments, we could help to pay 
for it by renting it for dances and dinners and 
lunches and teas. I’ve always been strongly 
in favor of it, but I’ve never interested myself 
much in it because—well, it’s never come my 
way before. 

“They had plans drawn up several years ago, 
and the kind of clubhouse we want will cost 
ten thousand dollars. We’ve bought the land; 
that money was the first we raised and it didn’t 
come so hard; but getting money for the club- 
house has been a long pull. The committees 
have given lectures, concerts, bazaars, rum- 
mage sales and dances and cabaret shows—any- 
thing and everything that would make money. 
But we still need four thousand dollars.” 

“Well, what do they want you to do?” Mr. 
Martin asked. 


"toe year they’re going to try a new 
scheme, and see what can be done by ask- 
ing people to contribute cash outright. Mrs. 
Richards says there are a lot of people who 
would rather do that than give up an evening 
to go to something or have to buy things they 
don’t want. So Mrs. Hunt, the president, has 
appointed a committee of twenty women to 
collect contributions of money. She wants 
them to try to raise two hundred each. There 
will be a meeting of this committee three weeks 
from to-day at Mrs. Richards’ house.” 

Mr. Martin whistled. ‘Four thousand dol- 
lars out of this little town in three weeks? Im- 
possible! Can’t be done!” 

“That’s what I told them,” Mrs. Martin 
said. ‘‘ But they said it wouldn’t do any harm 
to try; and anyway any money we got would 
be just so much gained. Of course, of all the 
things in the world that they coulc i ask me to 
do, they’ve struck on the one that’s hardest 
to try to get money out of people. I don’t 
know how to ask for it. I told Mrs. Richards 
so, and she said they all said that. Now, 
Phoebe would be perfectly wonderful at that 
sort of thing, but she’s so busy with a million 
other things she had to say ‘No.’ Well, you 
know what Phoebe’s life is like.” 

“That’s the most encouraging thing I’ve 
heard about Phoche in a long time,’”’ Mr. Mar- 
tin commented grimly. “That at last she’s said 
‘No’ to something. Why didn’t you put your 
foot down, Bertha?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” said Mrs. Martin; 
“except that to say ‘No’ is the hardest thing 
for me to do in the whole wide world. And 
then Mrs. Richards said that they’d got nine- 
teen of the twenty women.” 

“Well, have you any idea you’re going to 
get that two hundred dollars?”? Mr. Martin 
demanded quizzically. 

“No, I don’t think I’m going to get it,” 
Mrs. Martin admitted. “But I know I’m 
going to try. You don’t think [ can raise it?” 

“Not a chance,”’ Mr. Martin answered. 


“| Y THE WAY,” Mr. Martin said the next 
evening, ““do you remember that ban- 
quet that Ernest tried to take me to last night? 
Well, I guess I missed a trick. They had a 
great session; that man Murray is certainly 
putting new blood into the club. He came 
into the office to see me this afternoon. He’s 
got a great scheme on hand. It seems that 
the twenty-third of next May is a great day 
in Maywood history, the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the sale of what is now 
the township to Myles Morrowdale by the In- 
dians. Murray thinks we ought to celebrate— 
have a dinner or a meeting—or something. 
They seem kind of hazy about what they do 
want. There’s only one thing that they are 
certain of; they want a silver-tongued orator. 
Murray came in to see me about a program— 
wanted me to suggest somebody to speak. 
Well, we ransacked our brains for names. I 
gave them all I could think of; but we couldn’t 
agree on any, so we left it there. Murray asked 
me to think, if I could, of something more suit- 
able to celebrate the day.” 

“That’s a rather important event—the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary,” Mrs. Mar- 
tin commented. ‘‘They ought to have some- 
thing better than just a meeting and a speech.” 

“I thought so too,” agreed Mr. Martin. 
“T’ve been thinking of it ever since. You 
know, the Martins were the first family to set- 
tle in Maywood after the Murrays bought the 
land. We’ve lived here from father to son for 
several generations. I was born here, but my 
father moved away when I was about twelve. 
| always loved this town, though, and always 
thought I’d want to come back some day. Just 
as soon as I got engaged to you and I knew I 
was going to have a home and likely a family, 
my thoughts all went back to Maywood. I 
said to myself: ‘I’m going to go back to that 
little town where all my ancestors lived.’ It 
was just as though they were calling me. Any- 
way, that was the motive that brought me 
here; and, ever since I had that talk with Mur- 
ray to-day, I couldn’t get it out of my mind. 
I’ve been thinking of it all afternoon long.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 










You can, in 10 minutes, 
with one 25c bottle of 
BE-BE-KO Straw Hat 
Dye, make your last Sum- 
mer’s hat as bright, crisp 
and as attractive as new, 
without in any way alter- 
ing the shape. 
BE-BE-KO comes in 12 
absolutely fast colors, 
which are not affected by 
sun or rain: 

Black (gloss) Navy Blue 








Black (dull) Burnt Straw 
Cherry Red Purple 
Evergreen Brown 

Rose Pink Lavender 
Gold Military Blue 


Brightener (renews 
gloss, gives body and does 
not change the color). 


For sale by all leading 
drug and department 
stores. 

Be sure to get BE-BE-KO 
—remember we guarantee 
it. Buy a bottle today. 
It will save you the cost 
of a new hat. 

Ourbooklet**Hat Making and 


Trimming,’ gladly sent free 
upon request. Address 


BE-BE-KO 
19 Third Street 
Cambridge - Mass. 








oo 
Don’t you know, ill health or chronic 
ailments, innine out of every tencases, 
are due to improper food, poor circu- 
lation, insufficient exercise, incorrect 
breathing, incorrect poise and restless 
slumber! 

I give exercises that strengthen the 
impaired organs. 

Remove those unnatural conditions 
and your ailments vanish. 

This may surprise you, but I am 
doing it daily; I have done it for 
eighty thousand women, 


es 
No Drugs or Medicines 

You foliow my directions in your 
room. 

Are you too thin or too fat? 

You can weigh exactly what you 
should. 

Medical magazines Advertise my 
work; leading doctors approve it; 
their wives are my pupils. 

Regain Health, Poise and Cheerful 
Spirits. Youcan. Tell me your faults 
in health or figure. I will help you. 7 
And I want to, so much. I willrespect your confidence. Write for my 
Free Booklet No. 21. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36. 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











ae vg Vy 4 Stupy Tuts Picture 


Ct Think of the old way of fas- 
4 tening garters to the waist, 
pulling forward on back of 
neck, causing the child to 
stoop. None of this in 


The WILSON 


Cord & Slide Garter. The child 
is absolutely free to grow 
straight and trim. 

For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style as shown, slips 
easily over head, white or 
black web, 25c. Give age. 

» Women’s Shoulder Style, fine 
for home, athletics or mater- 
nity wear, 50c. 

At Dealer’s, or we mail post- 
paid at price given. Money 
Lo, if not the best you ever 
nad. 


A. M. WILSON CO. 
101 Main &t., Cherokee, Iowa 














Send Me Your Hair 


I will make your old hair new at little 
cost, or take your cast-off switches, comb- 
ings, etc.,as part payment on new, high 
class hair goods, toilet articles, perfumes, 
ostrich feathers, corsets, etc. et some- 
thing you need for something you are 
not uelng. Write for liberal offer and free 
Beauty Book. Your combings made into 
switches, $1.50. Mail your hair today. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 263, AGENTS 
220 South State St., Chicago WANTED 
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Fine 


for 
Children 


Milk is good for children. But Junket 
is better than milk. 

Simply because Junket is milk that 
has been changed in a way that makes 
the milk more certain of being more 
thoroughly digested than when in 
liquid state. 

Also because it is eaten with a spoon— 
slowly. Also because children, espe- 
cially, like it—even if they don’t like 
milk, 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 


Junket improves milk, from the wholesome 
standpoint, in Nature’s own wonderful way. 
It does what the stomach should do, but 
before the milk is consumed. It makes the 
milk that was intended for calves a better 
food for humans. 

With Junket you not only please and benefit 
the children, but you can also serve a wide 
variety of fancy, tasty desserts that will de- 
light everybody—light, easy to make and 
economical. 

Send 2c for samples and New Recipe Book- 
let—or 10c for full package. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists 
“. The Junket Folks 


Elm Street 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Junket is also sold in 
prepared form called 
‘‘Nesnah”’ (spelling 
‘‘Hansen’’ backward). 
“Nesnah” is Junket 
with sugar and flavor- 
ing already added. 4 
dainty flavors. Full 
package sent 
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Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 





There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitéhen. 

Note the two gas ovens above —one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
lor gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 121 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 








This New Range 


Glenwood 
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WHEN MOTHER 
AND FATHER GOT 
GOING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


He got up and began to walk back and forth, 
taking short, quick pulls at his pipe. 

“‘Tt occurred to me,’’ he went on, “that per- 
haps the best way to celebrate would be to 
have one of the pageants that they’re giving 
everywhere nowadays—a series of historical 
pictures indicating the history of the town. 
After my mind got going on it a whole lot of 
things came back to me—stories that father 
and mother used to tell. Then I began string- 
ing them together, I think I’ll go around and 
see Murray to-morrow and outline the thing as 
far as I’ve worked it out and suggest that we 
have an all-day celebration—games and sports 
in the morning, open-air pageant in the after- 
noon, banquet and speeches at night. I don’t 
see why we should have to have any of these 
dubs around here make the address. I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t get the Governor of the 
state or the President of the United States.” 

“T think that would bea very good scheme,” 
Mrs. Martin approved. 

“Yes,” Mr. Martin said, resuming his seat. 
“T’m going around to talk to Murray just as 
soon asI can make it.”” Then as though this 
discussion brought up an associated train of 
thought he added: ‘‘How are you_ getting 
along with that two hundred dollars?”’ 


“T)RETTY well,” Mrs. Martin said. ‘‘ I made 

up my mind that I wasn’t going to ask my 
friends for money—they’ve been asked for so 
many things lately. And so it occurred to me 
the other morning that I’d go from house to 
house, put the whole case before the women, 
prove to them that this clubhouse would be a 
benefit to every woman and child in town, and 
ask them for contributions of any sum from 


_ pennies up. You’d be surprised how nice peo- 


ple were. At first I dreaded it like anything, 
but I began to have sucha good time out of it 
that I’ve been doing it morning and afternoon 
ever since. I’ve got thirty-one dollars and six- 
teen cents.’’ 

“Good! Oh, by the way’?—Mr. Martin re- 
verted to his own interests—“if you ever get 
the chance I wish you would bring up this two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary business at 
some meeting of the Women’s Club. They 
probably would have some ideas too.” 

“Oh, Edward, I couldn’t,’? Mrs. Martin said, 
appalled. ‘‘Inall the time I’ ve been a member 
of that club I’ve never spoken once. I never 
could get up on my feet; that’s one thing that’s 
beyond me—making a speech.” 

“Well, mention it to them in one of your 
committee meetings,’ Mr. Martin said. “Or 
let somebody else bring it before the club.” 

“All right,” Mrs. Martin agreed. ‘ I’ll re- 
member to do that.” 

“You going Out to-night, Bertha?’’ Mr. 
Martin said when he came home one night 
many days later. 

“Ves, it’s the annual meeting to-night at the 
club,” Mrs. Martin explained-—‘‘ election of 
officers. I expect there’]l be an interesting 
time. Mrs. Hunt absolutely refuses to hold of- 
fice again. She’s been president for five years 
in succession and she says they ought to let her 
off now, and I agree with her. By the way, Ed- 
ward, that committee of twenty—you know, 
the one that was to raise the four thousand 
dollars—had its last meeting this afternoon; 
andI was the only one who had raised the two 
hundred; I got more—two hundred and seven 
teen dollars and three cents. The others had 
all raised something. They ranged from six to 
ninety-seven dollars, but I was the only one 
who came in with the whole two hundred, I 
feel very proud; and Mrs. Richards said, after 
we made our report, that it was most amusing, 
because I was the only one who said I was sure 
I couldn’t do it. All the others were perfectly 
sure they could raise one hundred at least. 

“Mrs. Richards asked me what my method 
was. Then I told them how I’d been canvass 
ing the town. | got quite interested in what I 
was saying, and! guess I must have talked for 
fifteen minutes telling my experiences. I never 
did such a thing in my life. I was ashamed 
when I realized how much time | had taken, 
but they seemed to enjoy it. They laughed 
and laughed and laughed, and when I got 
through they asked me all kinds of questions. 
I can’t tell you, Edward, how set up I was.” 

‘There was a triumphant light in Mrs. Mar 
tin’s eyes and a faint color in her cheeks. ‘‘ I’m 
almost sorry that committee work is over—I 
enjoyed the meetings so. I don’t want to miss 
to-night. It’s going to be very exciting.” 


Wi EN, a few hours later, Mrs. Martin re 
turned from the meeting she let herself 
in at the front door very quietly, walked very 
quietly into the living room, and, without re 
moving her hat and coat, without speaking, sat 
down very quietly by the fire. 

‘“‘Won’t you take your things off and stay 
with us a little while, Mrs. Martin?’’ Mr. Mar 
tin asked jocularly. 

Mrs. Martin arose, took off her hat and coat, 
dropped them on to the couch, but she still 
moved quietly, slowly, as one in a dream 

‘“*Edward, what do you suppose has hap 
pened?’’ she asked abruptly, and before her 
husband could reply she answered her own 
question: “They've elected me president of 
the Women’s Club.”’ 

“They have?” Mr. Martin said. “They 
have! Well, how the thunder did that hap 
pen?” 

“‘T don’t know,’’ Mrs. Martin answered. 
“Tt just happened—that’s all. I suppose it 
was my raising that two hundred and seven- 
teen dollars and three cents. Three or four 
other names were Suggested, but they elected 
me. I didn’t want to be president, Edward, 
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(Cookies 





Joseph Burnett Co. 


HE lightest of cakes, the 
most toothsome of cook- 
ies, the smoothest of cus- 
tards—all are far short 
of perfection if they lack 
the rich deliciousness of 


rnett’sVanilla 


In addition to the noticeable 
betterness of flavor, itis econ- 
omy to use Burnett’s. A little 
goes far and you don’t risk 
spoiling costly flour, butter, 
eggs, etc. 


Your grocer can supply 
youwith Burnett’s Vanilla. 


36 India St., Boston, Mass. 














RICH COCONUT 
LAYER CAKE 
Yo cuplul of Baker’s Fresh 


Grated Coconut. 
V2 cupful of butter, 
1 cupful of granulatedsugar. 


2 eggs. E 

Yo cupful of coconut milk. 

2 cupfuls of flour. 

2 level teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing Powder. 


€ ream butter and sugar 
until light; add well-mixed 
olks of eggs. coconut 
milk, half the sifted flour 
and baking powder, the 
coconut Which has been 
pressed dry in fruit press 
or Cheesecloth Beat the 
whites of eggs until light; 
fold in and add the rest of 


flour Place on bottom 
rack in Moderate oven; 
bake 45minutes. Trywith 


darning needle; if smooth, 
cake jis done; if not, bake 
five to Gight minutes 
longer, It is hard togive 
exact time to bake asthere 
is a difference in Ovens 
Thisisbakedintwonine 

inch jelly tins in moderate 
oven for twenty-five min 
utes. Put together with 
poiled coconut ic ing and 
cover top and sides; 
sprinkle with coconut. 




















Fresh Grated Coconut 
Ready for Instant Use 


No cracking the shell and tediously grating 
the meat! No bruised fingers, no ruffled 
tempers, no lost time! Baker’s Fresh Grated 
(Coconut is fresh, juicy and full-flavored. Only 
superior, sound nuts are selected. They are 
grated and packed in the original milk—all the 
nutty flavor and food value are there— not 
dry, tasteless coconut. 


Baker’s Fresh Grated Coconut 
In the Original Milk 


In Cans, Not in Paper Packages 
Not a Dried Coconut 


Zaker’s Fresh Grated Coconut is economical, too, 
A can costs only ten Cents, and you are saved all the 
time and bother of preparation. <A portion of the milk 
may be used in any dessert calling for milk or in cake 
batter. To separate the Coconut from the milk, press 
dry in a fruit press or cheesecloth. 


New Recipe Booklet Free on Request 


Delicious dishes of coconut confections, cakes, salads, 
pastries and puddings. Send your name and address— 
a postal card will do—for free copy, 


At Your 
Grocer’s 10¢ 
FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Dept. A-5 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHEN MOTHE 
AND FATHER GOT 
GOING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 
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but I didn’t have the courage to get up on my 
feet and tell them so; and when they took me 
up on the platform—everybody standing and 
| applauding—I never was so terrified in all my 
born days. I knew I had to make a speech, 
and, E dward, I never came so close to fainting 
in my life. I felt perfectly desperate. And then 
suddenly it came in a flash to bring up that 
matter of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the settlement of Maywood. I told 
them the whole story—everything—as you 
told it to me, and suggested that we codperate 
with the Business Men’s Club to make it the 
greatest day that Maywood has ever known. 

“Well, those women went perfectly wild 
over it. They were just full of ideas and plans. 
There was the greatest amount of applause and 
jaughter, and all the time old Mrs. Mitchell 
was talking about Civil War times in May- 
wood the tears were streaming down her face. 
Many other women were crying. We never 
had such a meeting. The first thing I had to do 
was to appoint One committee of twenty-five 
to take the whole matter in charge, and then 
a whole lot of smaller committees. I don’t 
know how I did it, but my mind seemed to 
clear up—the way it always does when there’s 
something you’ve got todo. But oh, Edward, 
think of me ing president of the club!” 

“Vm mighty glad of it, Bertha,” Mr. Mar- 
tin declared. “You'll mi ike a splendid presi- 
dent. I guess this town’s going to wake up 
pretty soon to the fact that they’ve got a re- 
markable woman in their midst.” 

“How you talk, Edward!” Mrs. Martin 
ejaculated. 

“While you were gone,’? Mr. Martin went 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company on, * Murray called me up and told me that 
102 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. he’d sounded the Governor —you know they’re 


great friends—about his making a speech on HASUUNUUEEUUTUULUSIIE 
the anniversary night. The Governor said he’d All Corset Waists are not Ferris Waists FERRIS 
come and that he thought, through Opdyke, The popularity of the genuine Ferris = GOOD 


Secretary of State, who was a classmate of his has caused many inferior imitations to . 
4 - y : 7 peat p < | & be sold as ‘* Ferris’’ Waists, Get full value SENSE 
at Har vard, he could get the President to come by insisting on the garment with the Ferris ee 
too. What do yousuppose Murray said? He Good Sense label. SriM MANNA tlilia 
y F i TRADE MARK 


wants me to serve as toastmaster at the ban- Write for Illustrated Catalog 


quet that night. He insisted on my ti iking the If vour dealer will not supply the genuine in the model 
© . ni a e@ job, and finally T said IT would.” 
“Oh, Edward!” Mrs. Martin exclaimed, 


you select, send your order direct to us 
oR ri ““[’'m so glad. I know you'll do it beautifully; 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48—52 East 21st St., New York 
youre always so brief and to the point and yet 
Awarded Highest Honors at Panama Exposition. Ap- 


you say an awful lot—and funny too! I’ve 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute and all purchasers 


ee ee 
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= HAT a splendid refrigerator! How handsome! 

And so beautifully easy to clean! It’s just what 

I’ve been looking for!’ Our dealers constantly 

hear such remarks. In fact, 90 per cent of their customers, 

after examining other style s and makes of refrigerators, 
decide on our Leonard Cleanable. 





This refrigerator is so easily superior! Consider, for ex- 
ample, its beautiful one-piece porcelain lining. We fuse three 
coats of the very finest porcelain on Armco Rustless Steel, 
using nine diffe rent processes. This porcelain is so smooth and 
hard you can't scratch it even with a knife. And the porcelain 
is pegs clear around the door frame and around the edges 
Ee ee te eee a ad of the doors (an exclusive feature)—so there’s not a crack or 

The Leonard “Blu- crevice anywhere for germs or grease to accumulate. 

* gray’’ one-piece porce- 
lain lined refrigerators 
satisfy the demand for 
low-priced sanitary re- 
frigerators. Costbutlittle 
more than the “‘cheap,”’ 
“whiteenamelled”’(i.e., 
painted) kind, yet are 
_ far superior. 





Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


Stylish Models for Misses 

Gracefully and naturally develop the 
growing body into a more perfect figure 
in later years. 

Coutil or batiste, lightly boned and 
beautifully corded. Clasp or button front. 
With or without shoulder straps. De- 
signed on the same principle of natural 
grace with perfect comfort as the Ferris 
Waists for women, which have satisfied 
so many wearers for 35 years. 


Note, too, these splendid features. Ten walls tosaveice. Insulation 
of Polar felt. Automatic Air-tight Locks. Double bottom ice chamber 
(in case of a leak, the water Cannot flood down and warp woodwork). 
Easily cleaned in afew minutes—shelyes, ice rack, drain pipe and trap 
all removable, —Ice-cold fresh. circulating air. Can be arranged for 
water cooler and outside icing. 


So much illness is due to food kept in cheap refrigerators that it 
pays toown a Leonard Cleanable—most economical in the long run 
H and not expensive even in first cost. Furnished in 50 styles from $16.50 


| i up. Ash, Oak or Porcelain Cases, Leonard dealers almost everywhere. 
Rate sennenygnennennscenes age e tng inte tt tat engin yy Ns AINA arte tre, 





Get our catalog and a sample of the Leonard Porcelain also our 
interesting and instructive booklet ‘* Care of Refrigerators All free 
write today. 


Style below in white porcelain is 
No, 4404. Size 34x 19 x 45!'5, 
Price $35—north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi Rivers 

at your dealer's or direct from 
factory. freight prepaid. Slightly 
higher Cost at More distant points 










always said that the time would come that this 
town would wake up to the fact that they’ve 
got a remarkable man here. ‘They’re going to 
find out right now.” 

“Quit your kidding, Bertha!’? Mr. Martin 
ordered, 


This Mark 


PLEDGES true art- 

istry. Mathews garden 

seats, trellises, pergolas, gates 
and fences are all bench-made 
from faithful designs in the old 
French and English manner. 
Send 18 cents for the Garden- 
craft Handbook, a delightful 72- 
page suggestion book for gar- 
den-lovers. 


The Mathews Mfg. Company, 
Designers and Craftsmen, 
910 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


YMathews 


SARDEN- (RAFT 


‘\ ELL, Mrs. Martin,’’ Phoebe said to her 

mother on the evening of the anniver- 
sary night. “You certainly are some president. 
The Women’s Club end of this program has 
been carried out beautifully. It was perfect— 
not a hitch anywhere. And as for that pag- 
eant—it was one of the most impressive things 
I ever saw in my life. I felt all kinds of quivers 
of pride running up and down my spine when 
I reflected that we Martins helped to make this 
town. You certainly have been in the public 
eye this day. And to-night father does his 
grand stunt. I’ve come over to help get you 


Brown Moose Plus Trot-Moc Soles dressed. It isn’t often that my father and 
mother dine with the President of the United $ 


Gives you an unbeatable combination for service. pepe ‘eee . a se 
especially recommend the style illustrated for children. Th Th 3 hat are you going to wear, mother; 
e grays 








THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 














A Safe Home 





For all your outdoor excursions 














motor parties, picnics, etc.,—by land and 
water, be sure to take with youa 


Mapleware Lunch Set 









are one-piece sugar-maple, and carry any foods— hot 
or cold; tablecover and napkins fine Quality wood 
fibre, No dishwashing— burn the débris. 


41 pieces in convenient carton, including: 

6 Dinner Plates—2 Long Platters, 2 Deep Salad 
Dishes, 6 Medium Side Plates, 6 Butter or Salt 
Dishes, 12 Sanitary Spoons or Spreaders, 1 Table- 

















Light in weight, dainty, cleanand wholesome. Dishes | 





strongest upper leather tanned, yet 
softandpliable, Flexible T rot-Moc 
soles which will withstand the hard- 
est wear, A shoe designed for 
growing feet. You owe it to the fu 
ture we fare of your kiddies to put 
them in Trot-Moes. Incident- 
skye wigs ou osname, 
Other styles C men and 
women and all with Trot- 
Moc comfort and service. 


All Trot-Mocs are 
















































































Mrs. Martin wore a long and dark kimono. 
On her head was a boudoir cap. “I’ve done 
something, Phoebe,’ she answered, flushing 
slightly, ‘that I’m afraid to tell you about. 
But all my life I’ve wanted one of those beau- 
tiful dresses that you see in those smart shops 
on Boylston Street—you know what I mean 
all made so I wouldn’t have to bother about it. 
I was afraid you wouldn’t let me have it if I 
told you about it, so L went in town the other 





For A Wren Family 


Our song birds need safe nesting 
places where cats and sparrows can’t 
destroy the little growing families 
This 4-room wren house was de- 
signed by J. H. Dodson, dire« 
tor of the National Audubon 
Association, prominent for 
22 years in the work of bird 
protection. It will attract and pro- 
tectahappy pairof wrens cheerful, 
musical neighbors that contribute 
to the general joy of living. 
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eee Goodyear welted, Sold by over day all by myself and picked out—well, it’s Bird Book Free the Ive 
j ” “4 Spring folder, 4000 dealers ack » ir . rith silver.’’ —the illustrated Dodson book e 
; isc iivaindine S8c< thn nets: 3 antas'@1.00 - “ black tulle trimmed with silver. f 
etail price 35¢ the set, 3 sets 00. illustrating or hey: ty i : : ‘ " : tells how to attract song birds avorite 
Frial sets on receipt of price. 24 styles mail, POST- Phoebe laughed. ‘* Good for you, Mother to your garden, With it we send, ful ; 
. : ° PAID ifnotat artin! ry an injustice ack all free, a beautiful" Nature Neighbors” 
The Oval Wood Dish Co., Dept. 1, Delta, Ohio FREE your dealer's, _ ‘lve ys " sath on 3 gg am — : 4: rooms ae aoe & cle oek o bad Re " 
Je eans New York i s ‘ris perlectly respectable. OW Cc ees ane : : : 
aac ll Waar , 4 City | ASHBY-CRAWFORD co., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. did it set vou bac ke” I ee ee picture worthy of framing. Write to : ouc 9 
Ly mete Spy ” 7 i Shcohientt JOSEPH H. DODSON in cost 
| I’m ashamed to tell you,” Mrs. Martin Copper Coping 767 Harrison Av., Kankakee, Ill. S 
FARLOE CHESTS said with emphasis, “But it’s a beautiful sents tl 
: . 8, gown, if I do say it myself.’? She led the way ad 
Genuine Tennessee DasSOSelineSDSSStiLiLSSEBOLLiiScoataniasasscsiiiacsssaseiies to her chamber where Sus] vended ona hanger é@ ome 
Red Cedar : on the closet door rasa sli lelicately fi Sh 
4 = $ was a Slim, delicately fig- rt t t 
Made “ the best a= apne | Mustard 60 Years of Leadership = ured mass of black tulle and lace, glittering O = or y Yl Ing 
e ce € € ric eee : - * 
Prices $5 and U sizes ‘40 years’ expe rience as fon in the American Kitchen = here and there with flecks of silver. COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, V ( 
P cabinet experts eh enormous = 9 4 “Tt’s a pippin !” Phoebe approved with en- structure, and ay gti Sen rks taught 
capacity of factory enable low prices, Money back if not of = “ae CULL to : 4 sd??? ry r . Berg Esenwei oO 
satisfactory. Send today for beautiful catalog D, = O U rn S = OCA Dee y ic we peop - . a years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
= 5 COE S. svLé ad-— Asie 
FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA : = anil & keer teaine ton.? One student writes : Before 
= © 3 ang & ue CHRAng ; completing the lessons, received 4 
= M Uu sta rd- Sp ices = Phoebe slipped into the coat, tried on the over $1,000 for manuscript are buil 
= : _ hat. “Well, Bertha Brooks M: irtin!’’ she ex- soldto Woman's Home Compan- uprigh 
E = Purity—Strength—Flavor—~Unsurpassed = claimed. “Vou re going to be considerable ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's pright 
= TheA. Colburn Co. peach, believe me! What else did you get?” and other leading magazines. grade— 
= Philadelphia, U.S, A. Mrs. Martin opened a bureau drawer Also courses in Photoplay Writ Ed . 
= eee 2 . . ing, Versification and Poetics, ucat) 
| = Ya | i= N oe COMICAL EET ITNT ETI TTT TEE eT ournalism. In all over One A = 
é JHCEBE roared. “Silver slippers! Oh, what , | mone Ls pm 4 sae: — ‘ meric 
STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10 lovely buckles, mother; I’m crazy about cut Dr. Esenwein nell, and other leading colleges. intendir 
criacdghhonan ke te aetirge ieee dere rakes be 
WY steel! And silver gray silk stockings!’’ With 150- Page Catalog Free. Please Address catalog 
a smile still trembling on her lips, she looked The H c d Shanl 
Fc into her mother’s face. ‘Is that all?” she © stome ~ejction. tosectageeti - 
Je w u rs S e r VY Cc O ho m ys demanded. ‘‘Woman,”’ she commanded, “con- TEM, Th, ROCIREENS, Stans Wherev 
Face : y ath 1”? Pre 
Away with separate bassinet, crib and of baby from birth to four or five ie eS all your guilt! : ; Rs them y 
play-pen. Save space and money, years. It abolishes constant care, “Well,” Mrs. Martin said shamefacedly, “I the fac! 
This Koop combines all their advan- worry and footsteps for mother. had Madame Lily come out and do my hair.” BECO ME or it ret 
tages, with special merits of Doctors, Nurses, “Good Housekeep- She removed the boudoir cap, which showed a A NURSE Liberal 
its Own, guaranteeing better, ing,’” and more than 10,000 mothers structure of carefully waved coils and braids Attract 









easier, Safer Care 





endorse it. 
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Crib, Bassinet 
Play-Pen for 




















that first dipped a little low on her forehead, 
and then, retreating, seemed to cover her en- 
tire head witha shining luxuriance. ‘‘And while 
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$10 to $25 a week as nu 
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Send for “How I Became 
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. . ; I was about it I had my face massaged and my a Nurse’—248 pages wit 11 
An attractive piece of nursery Snetease. Folds instantly, enclosing mattress and nails manicured.’”’ actual experiences. 48 PI 
Strong, sanitary, ,comfortable- Safet springs, tocarry anywhere. keeps baby - ¢ bc wr illustrated lesson pages frees ease | 
screened sides, Noiseless,— wheels po happier, healthier, safer day and night— I hoebe hugged her mother. “I suppose if we s tes 
where, indoors and out. and oh! such a relief for mothers. both live to be one hundred years old, maybe Sixteenth Ycar. 
Write for Free Booklet and 10-day Trial Offer TheChautauquaSchool Name 
E M TRIMBLE MFG co 5 AMBROSE STREET, Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., CONCLUDED ON PAGE 101 of Nursing 
° ° ° ey ROcHESTER, N. Y. Toronto, Can, 
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ROM the time you dress 
your hair until you take 
it down on retiring, your @& 
coiffure will be in perfect 7@ 
trim if you wear 


ca sh ionette j 
fnvisible HAIR NETS 


They are invisible to the eye— 
indispensable to the coiffure, be- J 
cause the Fashionette holds the (RY 
hair securely, yet gives freedom 
to its natural fluffiness. 
Fashionette Invisible Hair Nets 
are made of the finest quality 
human hair, processed for in- 
visibility and strength. That is 
why they outwear several ordi- § 
nary hair nets. ee | 
In self-conforming, cap-shaped or 
all-over sizes. They come packed 
in sealed envelopes at I5c, two (i 
for 25c—white and gray, 25c 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GlonialgQuality 
Samstags lew Yorks 
1200 Broadway 
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THE SMALL GRAND’S VOGUE 


has paralleled the development of 
the Ivers & Pond “Princess,” the 
favorite model shown above. Taste- 
ful in design, ideal in tone and 
touch, and surprisingly economical 
in cost and maintenance, it repre- 
sents the highest type of the small 
“home grand.”’ 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


are built in a complete line of grands, 
uprights and players, in but one 


grade—the best. 


Over 400 leading 


Educational Institutions and 60,000 


American homes use them. 


Every 


intending buyer should have our 
catalogue. Write for it. 


(? 








WW Address os, oe 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must please 
Or it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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WHEN MOTHER 
AND FATHER GOT 
GOING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


[ll get your number, Mother Martin, but as it 
is now, you’re always surprising me. Oh, hello, 
Ern!”’ she addressed her brother, who appeared 
in the doorway. “‘ What are you doing here?” 

“T came up to look father over before he 
went on the platform to-night,” Ernest said. 
‘“‘T was afraid he’d make some fierce sartorial 
break that would disgrace the Martin family 
forever. But I find, if you please, that he’s 
bought new and up-to-date evening clothes, 
which include white gloves, silk socks, shiny 
pumps, a muffler that—well, I’m beginning to 
suspect he writes ‘What the Man Wears’ for 
the theater programs. Sister, gaze on our 
father!” 


N HOUR later Phoebe and Ernest watched 
the motor bear their parents off in the di- 
rection of the Murray house. 

““Ern,”” Phoebe said, a glint of mischief 
brightening her misty gray eyes, “did I say 
something a while ago to you about mother 
and father being old?”’ 

“T seem to recall that you did, Phoebe,” 
I-rnest answered. ‘And that I added remarks 
to the same effect.” 

“Well, I take it back,” Phoebe declared. 

“T renege also,” Ernest agreed. 

“T’m now going to my humble home,” 
Pheebe said, ‘‘to put on the blue evening dress 
that’s left over from last winter, and the white 
evening coat that’s left over from the winter 
before that, and the evening hat that’s—no, 
I recall now, | have no evening hat whatever 
and follow those two gorgeous, giddy, gay 
young things to the hall, and, from the gallery, 
be a humble spectator of their triumphs. I 
don’t think I'll make any attempt to recognize 
them, however. I should hate to have the 
President of the United States know that the 
frump in the shadows is their daughter.” 

““T also,” said Ernest, “will return to my 
humble cot. I will put on the evening clothes 
that I’ve worn ever since | was married, the 
overcoat that’s two years old, going on three, 
and the silk hat that belongs in vaudeville, it’s 
such a joke. I, too, will hie me to the hall 
where those magnificent young creatures are 
blooming into public life. I, too, will make no 
attempt to recognize them. I don’t want the 
President of the United States to suspect that 
the tramp cowering in the corner is their son.” 

“Well, take heart, Ern,” Phoebe said. 
““ Maybe when we get to their age we'll have a 
good time too.”’ 

“Maybe,” Ernest said. 





RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


but very like a traveler who has only paused 
for a brief stop on a journey to be immediately 
continued. He stood there watching her for a 
minute, himself a challenging figure with his 
dark, bright face, his fine young height, his air 
of—quite suddenly—commanding the situa- 
tion. And he was between the girl and the 
door. The two pairs of eyes looked straight 
into each other. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Well?” said Anne Linton Coolidge. 

“‘Did you expect me to wait any longer?” 

“1 was afraid you might come and go—and 
never say so much as ‘ Well?’”’ said she. 

This was more than mortal man could 
bear—and there was no more waiting done by 
anybody. When Jordan King had—tempo- 
rarily—done satisfying the hunger of his lips 
and arms, he spoke again, looking down search- 
ingly at a face into which he had brought 
plenty of splendid color. 

“Tf I had found you in that poor place I 
thought I should, it would have been just the 
same,” he said. 

“T really believe it would,” admitted Anne. 


_JALF an hour afterward, emerging from the 
I small room which had held such a big 
experience, the pair discovered Red Pepper 
Burns just descending the stairway. He scru- 
tinized their faces sharply, then advanced upon 
them. He gravely took Anne’s hand and set 
his fingers on her pulse. 

“Too rapid,” he said with a shake of the 
head. ‘Altogether too rapid. You have been 
undergoing much excitement—and so early in 
the morning too. As your physician I must 
caution you against such untimely hours.” 

He felt of King’s wrist, and again he shook 
his head. ‘‘ Worse and worse,”’ he announced. 
“Not only rapid, but bounding. The heart is 
plainly overworked. These cases are conta- 
gious. One acts upon the other—no doubt of 
it—no doubt at all. I would suggest ——” 

He found both his arms grasped by Jordan 
King’s strong hands, and he allowed himself 
to be held tightly by that young man. “Give 
us your best wishes!”’ demanded his captor. 

“Why, you’ve had those from the first. I 
saw this coming before either of you,” Burns 
replied. 

“‘Not before I did,” asserted King. 

“Not before I did,’ declared Anne. 

Then the two looked at each other, and 
Burns, smiling at them, his hazel eyes very 
bright, requested to be restored the use of his 
arms. This being conceded, he laid those arms 
about the shoulders before him and drew the 
two young people close within them. 

“You two are the most satisfactory and the 
dearest patients I’ve ever had,” declared Red 
Pepper Burns. 

THE END 
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Gladys Hanson, noted for her beauty, has been 
quite properly described by Granville Barker as 
@ perfect ‘Helen of Troy.’ Miss Hanson says: 
“Cutex is a revelation of what a manicure 
ought to be."’ 





Send for this complete 
manicure set 


Enough for six ‘‘manicures’’ for only 14c 


Everyone who uses Cutex is so enthu- 
siastic that we want you to use it. We 
want you to try a Cutex manicure now. 

When you see how easily you can have 
the most wonderful manicure you ever 
saw—when you see how smooth and firm 
Cutex keeps your cuticle without cut- 
ting—how lovely it makes your nails 
look, you will never go back to the old 
cuticle-cutting method again! 

Cutting ruins the cuticle 

Cutex completely does away with 
harmful cuticle cutting or trimming. 
Makes it possible for you to keep your 
cuticle smooth and firm, your nails 
shapely and attractive. Cutex is abso- 
lutely harmless. 

Send 14c today for this complete mani- 
cure set. Have your first Cutex mani- 
cure and know what a difference it makes. 
How to use the Cutex manicure set 

Open the package and you will find 
orange stick and cotton. Wrap a little 
cotton around the end of the stick and 
dip it into the Cutex bottle. Then work 
the stick around the base of the nail 
gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost 
at once you will find that you can wipe 
off the dead surplus skin. Carefully rinse 
the hands in clear water. 

Finish with a touch of Cutex Nail 





White underneath the nails. It removes 
any stains and leaves the tips of the nails 
snowy-white. Cutex Nail Cake rubbed 
on the palm of the hand and passed 
quickly over the nails, gives you the 
most delightful polish. 

Cutex manicure preparations are sold 
in all high class drug stores and at the 
toilet goods counters of department 
stores. Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes 
in 50c and $1.00 bottles, with an intro- 
ductory size at 25c. Cutex Nail White 
is 25c, Cutex Nail Polish in Cake, Paste, 
Powder or Liquid form is 25c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort for sore or tender cuticle 
is also 25c. If your favorite store has 
not yet been supplied with Cutex, order 
direct from us. 


Send for your set today 
Name 


Address 


Fill in your name and address where indicated, 
tear it out and send with 14c for your manicure set 
today—10c for the manicure set and 4c for packing 
and postage. ‘The set is complete and enough for 
at least six “‘manicures,’’ Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 503, 9 West Broadway, New York City 
If you live in Canada, send 14¢ to MacLean, Benn & 
Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 503, 489 St. Paul St. West, Montreal, 
for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 
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Durable 
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Hosiery 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
Then you can forget darning worries. 
hosiery that saves darning, hosiery strengthened 
to stand the hardest wear—Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery. Durable-DuRHAM Hosiery hasextra qual- 
ity features:—Strongly reinforced heels, soles and 
toes. The deep, stretchy, garter-pull-proof 
tops with the anti-run stitch are knit on fo 
stay. The quality is uniform throughout—the 
sizes are correctly marked. Toes are smooth 
and even. Fast color made so by the famous 
Durham dyes. And, good looks and the same 
snug fit after every washing. Yet, just think! 
With all its superiorities, Durable-DuRHAM Hosiery sells for 15, 19, 
25 and 35 cents. You cannot buy more durable hosiery at any price. 
Made by the largest hosiery mills in the world. Sold everywhere. Samp ees 


Ask your dealer to show you our 35-cent Silk- 
Mercerized Hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. ae 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


Your Family Wear 


y Vy 
Pan, 





ial Trade-Mark 





Buy 








| j 
This guarantee is 
on every pair of 
Durable-DuRHBAM 

Hosiery. 
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he girl who wanted more color 


The secret she learned 1s one you, too, can use to give your cheeks 
the lovely glow—the radiant complexion you have longed for. 


HE girl to whom a pale, colorless complex- 

ion is really becoming is one in a thousand. 

‘The rest of us must have at least a touch of 
color—and if we are to possess a// the charm 
of that radiant, 
velvety skin— 
one you love to 
touch—we must 
have the kind of 
colorthat“comes 
and goes.” 


What is keep- 
ing most of us 
from having 
this charm P 


It is a dull, slug- 
gish skin that is 
keeping so many 
from having this 
charm. And just as long as you allow your skin 














Oily skin— shiny nose! 
If this is your bugbear, make this 
Woodbury treatment a daily habit. 


to remain lifeless and inactive, this charm will be 
denied you. 


‘To change this condition, your skin must be freed 
every day of the tiny dead particles so that the new 
skin will form as it should. ‘Then, the pores 
must be cleansed, the blood brought to the surface 
and the small, muscular fibres stimulated. 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada 


You can do this by using regularly the following 
Woodbury treatment. It will keep the new skin, 
which is forming every day, so healthy and active 
that it cannot help taking on the radiant touch of 
color you want your complexion to have. 


Begin tonight to get its benefits 
for your skin 


Use this treatment once a day—preferably just 
before retiring. Lather your washcloth well with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply 
it to your face and distribute the lather thoroughly. 
Now with the tips of your fingers work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
‘Then finish by rubbing your face for a few minutes 
with a piece of ce Wrapped in a soft cloth. Always 
be particular to dry the skin well. 


If your skin happens to be very thin and rather 
sensitive, substitute a dash of ice water for the 
application of the ice itself. 

‘The first time you use this treatment you will be- 
gin to realize the change it is going to make in 
your skin. You will feel the difference at once. 
Use the treatment persistently and before long 
your skin should show a marked improvement — 








a promise of that greater clearness and freshness 
as well as the lovelier color which the daily use of 
this Woodbury treatment will bring. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin 
specialist. A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or 
six weeks of this treatment. Get a cake today. It 
is for sale by dealers everywhere. 


Send 4c now for book of 
famous skin treatments 












One of the Woodbury treatments 
is suited to the needs of your 
skin. We have given just one of 
them on this page, but you can 
get them all, together with val- 
uable facts about the skin and 
its needs, which few people know, 
in a miniature edition of the large 
Woodbury Book, “A Skin You 
Love To Touch.” For 4c we will 
send you this miniature edition 
and a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap large enough for a week of 
any of these famous skin treat- 
ments. For 10c we will send the 
miniature book and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder. Write today! 
Address 


Such a 


The Andrew Jergens 


Sallow — 
colorless! 


skin 


will yield to 
the effective 
treatment de 
scribed here 


/ 


Co., 105 Spring Grove Vi 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. < 
XY Send now for t 
mintalure edt 

If you live in Canada, \ é tion of the\Vi 
address The Andrew \ we bury Boo 

Jergens Co., Ltd. A the skin ani 
105 Sherbrooke Street, V, needs. 

Perth, Ont. \ “a 
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Showing Also lnm and Outdoor Service Clothes 


Edited by Henry Thomas Farrar 





| hee THE HUNDREDTH TIME—almost—I’m asked: 
“What about rules for standardizing clothes?”’ Rules! 
How can such a thing as rules apply to clothes? It is a 
question of type rather than rule; and, as we all know, wait 
there are many types, and usually what would suit a short ¥ os ' 
1. A very new and fetching knotted belt of coarse cotton thread woman would be most unbecoming to a tall woman. Each 8. Who says this isn’t the newest of the new? A wrist watch 
made especially to wear with summer dresses. It was de- one’s needs are entirely different. ’Tis true that every sea- with a green and red striped ribbon strap, made in Paris, 
signed and made by a reader ’way out West. son there is a certain style set which is supposed to be fol- telling time and carrying the insignia of the Legion of Honor. 
s lowed if one wishes to be considered up-to-date. To follow 
the set style, however, is not correct; for if you personally 
do not suit the prevailing style, then adapt the style to 
suit you. Most women have come to realize that clothes 
affect both character and temperament to a great degree; 
so how, I ask, can clothes be standardized ? 


— TIME AGO a manufacturer of women’s and 
misses’ coats and suits asked me what I thought of 
jersey cloth, and if I would think it safe for him to buy a 
hundred pieces. I said I had great faith in the fabric, for 
several reasons: it wears well; doesn’t crush easily; it 
tailors well, and, best of all, it is new. When I say ‘‘new,”’ - 
I mean that it is an old fabric revived, and, although it was 
brought out more than a year ago, it has been used very 
little. As often happens with a new fabric, it takes a year 
or more before the public realizes its possibilities. 

To confirm my opinion, I’ve just received a letter from 
Paris saying: ‘‘Jersey cloth! Silk jersey —cotton jersey 
silk-and-cotton jersey—every and any phase of jersey is 
being shown.” In the wool jerseys used for sport. wear 

















Pian die aa, . : cyclonic colors are shown, such as checks in huge yellow 9. To those who still prefer a high collar the one on the right, 
| curieiek ona aa ar knee rg og peeing and white, and black and white; then, too, intensely vivid of sheer shadow lace and brown tulle, will be found very 
lissanand linen suits In style Pre im the cattn and linen colors in plain jerseys are very popular. dainty. That grandma should not be neglected, one reader has 


high collay with bishop tabs finished with hemstiiching. sent this lovely fichu, made of No. 120 spool linen thread. 


"ae COMING SEASON, sleeve lengths for afternoon 


dresses will be short, mostly, so say Paquin, Jenny and 








other French authorities; this is an ultra note indeed and, 

ved)” aa Poth “7 I believe, will be a success. The few sleeves that are made 

s 59 TT —\ long are large at the wrist. Suit sleeves will continue to be 

(23 % long. The important Paris houses are using the natural 

47 ~ waistline, although some of the lesser important houses 

¥ =, WK af, have raised it a bit to give a more youthful touch. Many 
AG i : softly draped girdles are used. 


from the ordinary onel 


¥, Reo vp 10. Only a knotted 
i. oe op ifs bow, but how different 
i ern, 


4. White kid bag with cut-out 
motif showing a pink lining. 


eee SFOs TT TFC 











7. Tea-chest matting made 
this attractive country bag 





6. Just a ribbon-rose orna ornamented with carmine 
ment for lingerie; petals of bultons and worsted em 
pink, leaves of green. broidery. 









) : \ 
= 3. An attractive set for country v 12. How daintier could one be dressed 
wear 1s this shadow-lawn green 5. An around-the-neck 11. Bridal bou than in a Paris tunic blouse like this, 
straw hat and bag embroidered handy sewing set fitted quet in miniature which was made of flesh pink Georg- 
in rose and green worsted. with various articles. of colored ribbon. elle crépe, hand embroidered? 





Onenueeenaal 





13. Every woman needs a simple utility skirt, and the one at 14. Where are you going, my pretly maid? “Going a-garden 15. Heavy while tussah was used in making the separate 
the right (No. 9978) will meet such a need. Of white linen, ing, sir,” she said and who would nol, with this lovely skirt at the left, with small cartridge plails, that will be useful 
its only trimming was the pockets and white pearl buttons. French garden set! On the hat and on the bag of green straw for afternoon wear with a dainty shirt waist. N 0. 9976, at 
At the left is a simpler skirt of heavy satin, having scallo ped- altached to the cane are bead motifs. Posed by Mme. the right, is of Georgette satin, in blue and rose stripes, with 
top buttoned pockets on the hips and a two-button belt. Delaunois, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. crosswise stripes on the side sections. 








FCUMANANELUNEDEAAUOGEDAOOOASOOOOEAOOOEAESDOOOOSOOOEELAOUOONSEAOOASSUUAAASEOOAELOOOORAOOAGEAUGESESOUOSELOUOSESUOGOSSEUUESSOAOASEOOOGCESUAOEEEOOOCESSOUOSESONONSHOUEESSOAOEEEOONESSOAEESSAOOOESOOCOSEOONEEEOAACEOAGAEEAOOEEEOEECOOSEESOUCEEEOAEEEOOEEEEOOOEEOUESEESOOESESOOOEROOEENE seaerapumnseneraen | | 
| 


NOTE—Nos. 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14 and 15 shown on this page can be bought ready-made, and prices and houses where they may be purchased will be given when the request is accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope. For the other articles which you can make at home, which will include articles on Page 104, such help as we can give by mail will be forwarded upon receipt of 
| 6 cents in stamps to cover the cost of material and the service. Patterns of skirts Nos. 9976 and 9978 each come in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches, inclusive ; price, fifteen cents each. Send your request 


= to the Pattern Department of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, if you want these skirt patterns. 
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thrust in each side of the front. 








SSS 
1. The ambitions of this gray satin crown to 2. Some hats need but the simplest trim 3. Fuzzy caterpillar braidin Nattier blue is 4. Braided taffeta in blue and white made this 
rise were suppressed by long smoked-pearl pins ming, as this graceful swee ping-brim while the soft crown, and shiny black ribbon the smart high-crowned, narrow -brimmed hat, 


Milan with a long velvet bow proves. 


COCURESUCEOSEOESEDEAEOHODODOCECOOEUCESEREOOEUDOOREGOEAUDEROGOUUUODOOROEOCCOSEROCOOOEOOOUOGC REO EAIOCOOOENUIEEECEUOULOGEROCOLOU ES ROOUIECOSOOLIIGC SS OOUINGD OS OUEOR SS OUINNE ERE CtILS 


WJ1..4 €¢t. VW, 
W nat INE Vi 


brim and ornament on this smart hat. banded with ribbon and tied in a bow atthe back. 






TUUUEEGUEEEGRGECGGCREREEE 








5. Real filet lace and net made this 
exquisile sel, which will make any 
gown more dainty. 






7. Beginning with Georgelle crépe, 
this lovely embroidered collar ends in 
Valenciennes lace in two widths. 





8. For a ma- 
tron’s dress a 
net - trimmed 
organdie 


veslee. 








16. French women keep alive their 
country’s industries by making 
beaded bags for “VU Etats Unis.” 


SUUUGUEREREECEEEECEEORRREREGREREREEE 


CUORORORAGRLAGDERARERGEAGOQOQROOGRODOGRROGORGERED tanta tinea 





6. French wartime stock 
in blue, red and while. 





17. This beautiful beaded bag in 18. A new arrangement of beaded 19. ** Made in America”? was the 
stripes with a flower for the central 
design has silk strings. 





9. This season red leather, highly varnished, is cut 
in circles and sewed with steel beads tomake a smart 
band, like the one above, for a sport hat. 


14. There are many elderly 
ladies who always wear a 
dainty embroidered net fichu 
like this, especially on their 
house gowns. 





4, 





ad 





12. “ Jlosettes” are the 4, 
new feminine half hose 4 
in stripes and open , 
vork with Lurnover lops 
under which an elastic 
pray be concealed. 





15. Boven 
vuim pes — like 
this orvandie 
one -have a 
dear Littl sash 
lo tie in front. 





10. Just as we expected, silk jersey, which showed us its good 
qualities in sport garments, is now made up into quite dressy 
tunic blouses for afternoon wear. Soutache braiding, which 
trims everything, is here used in patches and borders. 






13. Sheer linen and thread em- 
broidery edged with buttonholing 
make this exquisite tab collar- 
and-cuf{ sel, copied from the early 


/1. Linen, satin and net Dutch period. 


make this smart collar for the 
virl with a penchant for tai 
lorish neckwear. 











20. Egyptian in molif is this 
beaded bag which has silk draw 


strings and beaded carrying strings, 


strings divides this beaded bag in 
four parts at the lop, 


exquisile latted bag above with satin 
lined card case to match. 








ed 


NOTE— AII the articles shown on this page, except Nos. 9 and 19, may be bought ready-made, and prices and houses where they may be purchased will be given if the request is accompanied bya 
stamped, addressed envelope. Such other information as we can give to help you in copying any of these articles, and directions for making the tatted bag, will be sent upon receipt of 6 cents in 
stamps (to cover the cost of material and the service), including directions for articles mentioned on Page 103. Address the Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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9889. Plaid tabs slipped 
through and buttoned make 
a smart touch to this many 
pur pose linen waist: 





MITITITITITITTITITITITITTTTTTTITTTTTT ee 


a 











6. Turning up tls lower edge, this 


apron makes emergency pockets 








a 
I, Half the charm of a pink cam- 2. Economy in hat trimmings can be 3. The grace of line of the “‘tricorne”’ ren- 4. Just a ribbon bow and no more 5. Af least one pretty sunbon- 
bric sunbonnet is because of the met by the clever girl in the use of hand ders it independent of elaborate trim- trims this jaunty hat, which may be net should always be a part of 
myslery of her whom it conceals. embroidery, as on this hat. ming. The upper brim is satin-faced. correctly worn with suit or gown. every woman’s garden outfit. 
Tid 
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ror la and Outdoor Service 











8. That the reproach of unbecomingnessmay 
not always be linked with serviceability ts 
proved by this most useful knitted 
coat in maize with old-blue stripes 





1021. Trim hat and 
coverall coat of olive 
khaki for field or auto 
wear for the woman in 
active service. It is 
amply pocketed and 
belted, and buttoned to 
the lowe r edve. 


7. Useful bag in navy blue g 
silk poplin, with a while 


French ivory frame. atl 

















slri 












1008. Being striped in color, this waist 
acce pts white linen for collar and cuffs, 
with narrow plailings as a trimming. 











10. Pointed pockets on this apron 
are lo receive sewing necessities. 


1015. Girls will be 
boys if their coun 
try needs their 
service, and will 
willingly dress 
like this lo perform 
manwvlasks, 














Tan suéde strap bag 
ped in blue and o pening 
he lower edge, 





HUGEGGUECGOQUQECUGEREREREQGERGRERERONRGaGEER 














1005. This one-piece dress for many 1017. Striped material adapts it- 9996. Expecting to render service, 1019. What seems to be but a 9998. The slip-on gown simply = 
purposes has avoided features which self to slightly gathered skirts with this dress has detachable buttoned stitched strap often turns out lo be designed of dark blue tricot, braid Z 
might fit it for only one unique crosswise-striped pockets. pockets and a buttoned belt. but a pocket, as on this graceful skirt. trimmed, will aid in quick dressing. = 
Me Te TT MITT a 





NOTE— Patterns for Nos. 9996 and 9998 come in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years; Nos. 9889, 1005 and 1008 come in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44; No. 1021 comes in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42, and 
No. 1015 in sizes 36 and 40 inches bust measure; Nos. 1017 and 1019 come in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure—fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and 
size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Made in U.S. A. ‘The Winsome” At all Good Shops 


WHITE veil makes the fairest face seem fairer —and givesa fashion- 
able touch to the Spring or Summer costume. The exquisite beauty of 
Van Raalte White Veils has won high favor with discriminating women. 
The Winsome is one of numerous pretty white Van Raalte creations. 
The Winsome Veil will wash without wearing, stretch without tearing, 


outlast three ordinary veils. 


Write for Style Book, ‘Veils by Van Raalte,’’ address Dept. ‘A.’ 


E. & Z. Van Raalte, 5th Ave., at 16th St., N. Y. C. 


For your protection, look for this little white ticket: 


Cn a P a Sp som 4 Bey j 
J wr él < 


VAN RAALTE MAKE 


ay aay” City ly = ty 


ea ne eS SRNR ENR: enamine AS tr 


Se seen a ee 





























How to Choose MARTEX 


Look for the red trade mark label 
on every ‘‘MARTEX” Turkish 
Towel and Bath Mat. 

Remember that materials have 
advanced in cost, higher than ever 
before in history. 

Remember also that the makers 
of any trade marked product DARE 
NOT give the buyer less quality 
than their trade mark guarantees. 


Look for the MARTEX trade mark. 








TURKISH ‘#2: TOWELS 





How to choose 
aterar) tre 


" T. his Dooklet 
‘How to make 
a Maléex 8 
Combing Jacket e 


“ 


Sent Iree 


How to Use MARTEX 


Combine utility of texture with 
charm of tint and artistic design and 
make a ‘‘'MARTEX” Combing 
Jacket froma favorite pattern. Made 
from a ‘““MARTEX” Towel by a 
single cut. 

Use ‘‘MARTEX”’ Towels to ab- 
sorb moisture; to invigorate the 
skin; to invite the rosy complexion 
tints of Nature; to add a delightful 
touch of color to your bath-room. 


**MARTEX” Turkish Towels, Loth White and Fancies, are sold in most Department Stores. 


I. 


Columbia Towel Mills, W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Seeing [hrough New 


<2 


Long and narrow is the 
way of the new Paris veil. 
Quite as novel as the shape 
of the veil is the way it is 
worn, for, reversing the 
usual urrangement, the 
long embroidered end is 
worn in front and often 
extends below the waist 
line in a quaint apron. 
In fine black hexagonal 
mesh is the veil directly 
above, with the design in 
graceful flying sea gulls 
in soft gray nel 


A veil often makes itself 
doubly useful by trim- 
ming the hat and veiling 
the face, like the one on 
the left. Rows of small 
jet beads with three 
exquisitely embroidered 
stemmed roses form the 
design on a delicate 
black mesh. Ji ffective 
with the pattern worn 
over a pale gray or beige 
hat is the veil in a deli- 
cate black mesh bordered 
with fern leaves in silk 
thread, centered above. 
Peacocks lend them- 
selves lo the unique deco- 
rations on the other veil, 
which may be worn as 
pictured just below. 



































Exquisitely em- 
broidered in silk 
thread is the black 
Spanish lace veil above, 

in a fine hexagonal mesh, 
bordered on three sides, in the 
usual new way. 


Over a white Tagal 
bolero hat faced 
with while satin, the 
new “Sapron”’ veil from 
Paris ts shown directly 
above us il is worn. 


One motors 
comfortably 
in a snug lit- 
tle gray hemp 
toque with a 
chiffon 7 etl, 
as Shown in 
the oval. The 
center back of 
this veil may 
be drawn up 
on the hat and 
down over the 
face. On the 
right the end 
of a long veil 
is worm as a 
scar}. 





Glove exquisileness for afternoon 
wear may be defined in terms of 
suéde or kid in light grays, tan, pale 
yellow and white. Touches of black 
ive effective color contrast in stitching, facin 
and embroidery. Washable kid in white and gray 
(second illustration below) makes good utility gloves. 


No matter how a veil may be embroidered, the 
mesh is a hexagonal pattern of hairlike fine- 
ness and delicacy. Above is a Copenhagen blue 
veil embroidered in a pointed design in gold 
thread, ending in a gold tassel, which passed 
the censor successfully getting out of Paris. 



















































REINFORCED 
SILK HOSIERY 


ahi MOOTH ankled, their 
= pure, silk-thread luster 
~ undimmed through 
many launderings—filmy 
gauze-thin, yet of surprising 
strength, Black Cat Silks are 
the ideal for women who buy 
value—darnless durability as 
well as appearance. 


Where appearance is all-important Black 
Cat is the first choice. 


Where value is the primal requisite, 
Black Cat gets the preference. 


Beauty is their outward expression 
of in-woven quality. The sheen of silk 
has no substitute—and Black Cats are 
the pure silk of the Orient. Unwrin- 
kled fit and evenness of texture comes 
from the finest of fine-gauge knitting 
machines that limb-shape them from 
toe to top—even making many styles 
extra wide for those who need greater 
width than ordinary. Black Cats 
remain unchanged through wear and 
washings. 


Reinforcement at strain points 
is the secret of Black Cat popularity. 
The extra-extended toe prevents 
holes. High splicing guards against 
heel rub. And garter-pull is com- 
pensated for in the non-tearing, 
wide-flare, silk-liske hem, double 
from knee to top. 


Dealers everywhere who have 
won. better-class trade on the 
basis of better values, can show 
you Black Cat in all materials 
and styles for men, women and 
children. 


Black Cat Textiles Co. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle 


Underwear for Men Is Made and 
Marketed by Black Cat Textiles Co. 
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Suggestions for the Little 
Lady’ s Summer Wardrobe | 





1. In this quaint little Dutch frock porce- 5. From under the edge of an apple-green 
dain blue linen came between the side fronts, khaki-kool frock, with the cutest little bolero 
which were of white linen, twice belted in fastened with two tabs, hung a petticoat of 
blue, and madea broad ending for the full Madeira embroidery, It was also used for 
gathered skirt, whichis also of white linen the wide, open sleeves and a square-backed 
Jinished with a wide band of the blue. collar. 





A New Shoe 
witha New Name 


Keds is a jolly little name, easy to re- 
member, given to the finest family of joy- 
shoes ever manufactured. If you have ever 
wished for a pair of shoes that were soft, 
springy, light in weight yet gave perfect 





ras 





BR 








dis 
support; e that were Casy to walk, work we No. 9941. The short waistband of this No. 9974. Another little frock with a 
platinum-gray chambray — bound in ** make-over’ idea ts this, combining tu 4 t 
rose color, which comes in sizes 4 to 12 materials for rte and skirt. Flowere y c 
play 1 In, yet a ttrac tive en ough to ap pec | ars, Shows a potnted tendency to button voile used wtth a plain color, or striped and 


il sel ‘to the shoulder traps which support plain gingham would make a pretty frock 


dressed- -up in—if you have wished for aa it over a while balisle blouse. used in this arrangement. 
joy-giving shoes, go today to your shoe 


sto 








dealer and ask nae doe 
‘ Int 
tm 
eas | < 
th« 
\ 





For you, for the men in your family and 


R Ay: ha 
the kiddies there is a new comfort and ae 
pleasure in shoe-wearing in these Keds. a 





There are many styles for the various liv 





f : " d ‘ f l] d d | 3. Iwen little folks will wear two-color No, 9939. Keeping up with the waistline, 
ancies an uses O we - resse pcop S. dresses this summer. This one has a beige which ran well up to the arms, required no 
; linen skirl extending biblike into the ki- less than four frills of pink and white ; CO! 
mono lop of copper linen, button and strap dotted Swiss, and double straps of black : 
trimmed, which is worn over a guimpe of velvel. The guimpe is of organdie, with the 


The tops of Keds are of firm, fine canvas cor batt, nario, pointed filet edging 
and the soles of flexible, durable rubber, 
making the shoes ideal for warm weather 
wear, in or out of the house. its 
VO! 


Ste 





Ask for Keds by these second names, 
according to the price you wish to pay: 














From $1.25 $1.00 
4 4 
Ye $1.50 iY to to | 
9 $1 6 
NATIONAL u p CAMPFIRE $4 - OU $1. J () 4. Very often an outgrown dress may be 8. One cannot have too many sus pender 
Keds Keds made over like this, using the top for a frocks and guimpes for the summer. If the 
belt and for shoulder straps, and by adding straps are made long enough to let out, one 
needed inches to the skirt and making nar- may even comfortably grow taller without 
. D ° ’ row bias bands of a darker-toned material. having one’s dress grow shorter, bylengthen- 
Each orade Carriles with 1t the reputation of Maize yellow and brown combine well. ing the straps. 








the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 

P: 1TTERNS for No. 9941 come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years; No. 9974 in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years; and No. 9939 in five sizes: 6 to 14 years, at fifteen cents each, post-free. If you want 

any of the numbered designs shown on this page send your order, stating size and inclosing money 


Unite d 4y t ate 4, Rubb er Comp any addre ssed to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, 


Pennsylvania. } 


New York oe — 
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FLORENCE 


OIL STOVES Perform Big Tasks 





A Full Dinner 


Cookinga full dinner, as many 
dishes as you like, each done to 
a turn, is no small task. 

But think of doing it on an o7/ 
stove! Yet a Florence Automatic 
does it, does it easily, because the 
intense blue Hame isconcentrated 
just where you need it, and is 
under your complete control all 
the time, 

A turn of the lever and you 
have the degree of heat you necd 
from simmering to sizzling as long 
as you want, for baking, roasting, 
broiling, frying or stewing. No 
constant watching necessary with 
the Florence Automatic. 

No valves. Vo wicks. 
Perfectly simple—Safe. 

Most good dealers can tell 
you how good the Florence Oil 
Stove is. 


Breakfast in 15 Minutes 


The Florence is also a wonder 
for quick action. ‘Turn a lever, 
light a match, and within fifteen 
minutes the coffee’s made, toast’s 
a crisp brown, and bacon and 
eggs are calling “Breakfast’s 
ready! Come!” 

And the minute you’re through 
with your fire, a switch of the 
lever and down dies the ame. 

Never an oil stove so casy to 


operate. No valves, no soldered 


joints to leak, no wicks to smoke. 


Fill the tank regularly and the 
Klorence Automatic 1s always 
ready, always safe—a child can 
run it! 

No smoke. Vo soot. 


No odor of ol. 
Ask the nearest Florence deal- 
er to show you how simply the 


Florence works. 


Wash Day 


The actual do/ing of a large 
boilerful of clothes on wash day 
isan unusual performance and a 
big task for an oil stove. 


Yet the Florence Automatic 
does-it by turning every drop of 
oil into gas (oil-gas) producing an 
intense, clear, blue fame right up 
near the burner where every heat 
And it s¢ays at 


this high heat as long as you want 


unit is utilized. 


it, without further attention. 

Vhe handsome appearance. of 
the Florence Automatic Cook 
Stove, its case of operation and 
economy of fuel make for kitchen 
comfort, while the convenience of the 
Florence Circulating water heater, giving 
you hot water whenever you want for 
kitchen or bath, will make your kitchen 
the envy of your neighborhood. 


Ivery Florence product bears A Guarantee Tag. 


Write us for name of nearest dealer and we will send 
vou free “The Household Helper,” a very interest- 
ing book of practical household hints, receipts, etc. 





CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY, 184 School St., Gardner, Mass., U.S.A. 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Ont, 
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You can use it on the porch 


Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine 


Think of it! A machine that you can carry up- 
stairs, downstairs, out on the porch—and use wher- 
ever there is an electric light socket. 

A light pressure of the foot on the control pedal 
starts the motor, stops it, or gives you just the 
s. speed youneed. The cost of current is less than 
s. one-half cent an hour. Complete machine is 
s. guaranteed for ten years. 


WESTERN % 


cone fed *_ If your lighting company, electrical dealer or de- 


‘. partment store cannot show you this wonderful 
s machine, send coupon to nearest office. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Inc. 


s 
* 


* 
* 


. 
» 


s 


Gentlemen: i 
Please send me Booklet . 

No. 506-AP, describing your port- s 

able electric sewing machine. * 


. 
s 


Have You Seen This New 


Electric Sewing Machine? 


You can carry it in 
one hand. 


It can be put away 
on the closet shelf 
when not in use. 


Motor and machine 
are one unit. 





($37 West of the Rockies) 


Houses in all Principal Cities 













$35 


Chicago 
San Francisco 





































mothproof, 
is excellent for lining 
} trunksand drawersand . 
i] wrapping rugs, dra- 24x9x 50, $2.25 Each 
H peries, etc. Rolls of 24x9x 60, $2.50 Each 
At your dealer or direct from us, 
Write for free booklet on Moth 


i) twelve sheets 40 x 48— 
iM 6Pine Tar 90c. Cedar 
} $1.00 per roll. 


and Paper 


afford absolute Jiesection 
keep gar- 


against moths an 


ments and furs neat and 
handy. In six sizes; each 
with metal hanger. 
4 Size Tar Odorless Cedar 
g2tx6x24 $.50Ea. $.60 Ea. $.70 Fa, 


Ci al (aa 

Roe6us? 15% 90 “ 2.05 “ 
White Tar Paper, 30x6x50 1.00 “ 1.15 “ 1.30 “ 
30x6x60 1.25 “ 1.40 “ 1.60 “ 

30x6x70 1.50 “ 1.65 “ 2.00 “ 


Lavender Garment Bags 


Prevention, 







and for travelers. 
num washboard, made to fit the hand like a glove. 
Adapted for use at any wash bowl. A woman’s 
invention. Special offer for Churches, societies 
and agents. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


Offers a new and better 
way for washing gloves, 
laces, hosiery, lingerie, 


taking spots out of gar- 
ments and cleaning 
shoe tops. Indispen- 


sable in the Nursery 
A small corrugated Alumi- 


HICKS WASH MITT COMPANY 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Special proposition for dealers and agents. 




































is found in so many American 
homes because of its many 
pleasing uses. 

Its soothing and cooling feel- 
ing after the bath and its ability 
to prevent the displeasing effects 
of perspiration make it a real neces- 
sity. 


Assorted Odors: ;. = ' 
Rose, Wistaria, Cory- os q 


lopsis, Lilac, Violet. 
Also Borated, Baby 
Talc and Flesh Tint. 
Handsome Pound 
Can 25c. 


At Your Dealer’s 


Talcum Puff Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











es d ; 
’ 


he Sterilized 


POWDER PUFF. 


THE FINEST QUALITY Ea 





In Individual Envelopes 
FOUR POPULAR SIZES 


10c, 15c¢, 25c, 35c 
At All Best Dealers’ 


or will be sent direct on re- 
ceipt of price and 3¢ extra to 


<3 SOC oo Ce Co ee oe 9 oS 


Créme Simon and Société Hygienique Toilet Products 
—0o 


e 


[cS 0 oO COC 0 OD OOOO 






eC 


EG : 


Look for Lamb's Face 
in Circle, onallHygienol 
Powder Puff Envelopes 


MAURICE LEVY, 15W. 38thSt., NewYork City, Importer of Famous 
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roo 
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That These Garments are Not Hard 


to Make Will be 





| 
} —— 
} 9693 





No. 9693—-Waist with No. 
fichu collar. Good for belted sportcoat. Very 
fancy materials. Sizes simple to make. Sizes Sizes 34 to 42—15 









" 9773 


9770— Misses’ No. 9773—Very 


tractive summer coat. 


34 to 42—15 cents. 14 to 20—15 cents. cents, 





9776 
No. 9776— Romp- 
ers good for two 
materials. Sizes 
2, 4, 6—15 cents. 













No. 9739—Child’s 
front-opening one- 
piece dress. Sizes 2 to 
10—15 cents, 


No. 9843-—Particu- No. 9850—Coat. Sizes No. 9652 — Chemise 


larly good dress for all 34 to 40. No. 9828 dress for two materi- 
ages. Sizes 36 and 40— Skirt. Sizes 24 to 32 als. Sizes 34 to 42 
15 cents. 15 cents each cents. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 

prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 
Fijth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. “‘ The Home Book of Fashions”? is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns, or at 
any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for 
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with 
sertions. 
14 to 2 


cents. 
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No. 9839 No. 

Misses’ dress Very 

with bead and bolero 

silk embroid- dress for miss- 
ery. Sizes16to es. Sizes 16 to 
20 15 cents. 20 


Every 


Home Pattern is 


Guaranteed 

















any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


we 





Seen at a Glance 






No. 9687—Waist to 
trim with lace or fag- 
oting. Sizes 36 to 42— 
15 cents. 


9809 
No. 9809—Little 


boys’ overall 
rompers. Sizes 2, 
4, 6—15 cents. 


No. 9834—Child’s 
fancy coat for all ma- 
terials. Sizes 2 to 10— 
15 cents. 


No. 9853—Smart dress, 
braid and embroidery 
trimmed. Sizes 34 to 
40—15 cents, 
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New Spring Patterns, All Showing 


9803 





é/ 9805 


No. 9805—Girl’s No. 9814—Good No. 9818—Child’s No. 9822—Girl’s No. 9803—Once- 


school dress. afternoon dress. one-piece dress. school coat, plain piece dress, 
Sizes 6 to 14—15 Sizes 6 to 14—15 Sizes 2 to 10—15 and useful. Sizes smocked. Sizes 6 
cents. cents. cents. 6 to 14—15 cents. to 14—15 cents. 













982] 


No. 9821 sib-front No. 9720 — Very use- 
separate waist. Sizes ful overblouse. Sizes 
34 to 42—15 cents. 34 to 44—15 cents. 
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9823 9840 

No, 9632—One-piece No. 9823 -—Woman’s No. 9848 — lfour-gored No. 9840) One-piece 
work dress. Sizes 36, two-piece skirt. Sizes separate skirt Sizes dress for wool, Size 
10, 44—15 cents. 24, 26, 28—I15. cents. 24 to 32—15 cents. 36, 40, 44— 15 cents. 
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No. 9787 —¢ Oat. Sizes No. 9835—Well-cut No. 9781 Wigh No. 9852— Dre with 
16 to 20 years. No. chemise dress with waisted tucked dre box-plaited kirt and 
8942—Skirt. Sizes 14 new sash effect. Sizes Siz 34 to 42—15 braided belt. Sizes 36 
to 20 15 cents each. 36 to 42 15 cents. cents, to 42 15 cents. 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices Stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Ilome Patterns in your tow n, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
ize and price to the Pattern De partment of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia, or to any of the 
following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Misston 
Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
treet, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. i The Home Book of F ash 
ions’ is on sale at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains 
d coupon good for any pattern in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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UMMER FROCK of sheer cotton 

voile, in white, beige, rose, gray or 

light blue. The simple straight lines 
now in demand are charmingly achieved, 
while the plaiting insures the desired 
fullness. 
Soutache braid of the same tone as the 
dress supplies an effective decoration, the 
ensemble being completed with a collar 
of white organdie, similarly braided. 


Sizes 34 to 44, inclusive. 


Skirt length, about 38 inches. 


Price $13.50 













































A DRESS of fine 
quality crépe de Chine, in 
silver gray, navy blue, white 


or black. 


This is a particularly graceful 
model for a smart daytime dress, 


the surplice effect of the front 








closing being a new style feature 
that is especially becoming. The 
collar and cuffs are of white 


satin. 
Sizes 34 to 44, inclusive. 


Skirt length, about 38 inches. 


Price $29.00 





MAIL ORDER LITERATURE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
THE MAY FOLDER WILL SHORTLY BE ISSUED 


H. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE - MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY- FOURTH STREET THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Use It Instead of Linen 
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No.9790— Misses’ No. 9797—Girl’s No.9820—Child’s No. 9640—Girl’s No.9786—Misses’ 


tunic dress. Sizes middy dress. one-piece dress. school dre Ss. one-piece dress. 
. ; F - 16 to 20—15 Sizes 6 to 14—15 Sizes 4 to 10—15 Sizes 6to 14—15 = Sizes 14 to 20— 
Kather’s soft shirts, mother’s house dresses cents. cents. cents. cents. 15 cents. 


and blouses, big sister’s nursing uniforms, 
high school sister’s middies and sport skirts, 
small brother’s rompers and wash suits—all 
made from one and the same fabric— 


INDIAN HEAD 


Indian Head washes and irons beautifully, wears splendidly; its 
firm round thread adapts it to embroidering and hemstitching. 





Indian Head is for sale in practically every dry goods store. Some stores sell 
Indian Head in the Wash Goods Department, others in the Domestics. 
The Linen Finish is often sold in the Linen Department. But wherever you 


find it, the name INDIAN HEAD must appear on the 


























selvage, or you are not getting In- All Ready To 
For Your Little | dian Head at all. Made in one un- ” Wear “ 
aa ° ° ° any stores offer 
Girl varying quality for 80 years, Indian ready-to-wear gar- 
A doll’s dress of “i , ok tn tan 6 ments of 
Indian Head cut | Head may now be had in two fin- | “INpiAN HEAD 
ready to aw Set ishes, softor linen finish, each made If the label is sewn | 
6c in stamps. a ° ca A . in the garment you 
initials cin alglamnaidniiaaa are absolutely sure | 
of getting genuine 





Dept P. O. 1206 Indian Head. 


Amory, Browne 2. Cs. BOSTON, MASS: ACHUSETTS 
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“Rock- a-Bye"’ Baby- My, 
What Fun! Babyisassafe ina ABLAC 

ROCK ALBYE No. 9847 — Dress with No. 9827— Coat. Sizes No. 9836 —Very smart No. 9851 — Practical 
as in Mother's arms. ch PowpeR ‘ embroidery, good for 14 to 20. No. 8654 chemise dress with wide-belted dress. 

It’s a real comfort, substan- | soft silk. Sizes 34 to Skirt. Sizes 16,17 and sash, for misses. Sizes Sizes 36 to 42 15 
tially made of snow white duck 42—15 cents. 18—15 cents each. 14 to 20—15 cents. cents. 


Says the Leading Druggist 

We have a steady demand for LABLACHE from 
our best customers. It is very popular, protects a 
fine complexion—improves a poor one. Is dain- 


on strong steel frame. Hangs in 
doorway, on porch or tree limb, 
Improved canvas back supports 
the body. Sanitary because easily 

















washed. Recommended by physi- A ~ 

cians. tily perfumed, delightfully oo 
Keeps baby out of mischief, smooth and adhering ~ 4 

clean and content; affords a —“ 


makesfriendsandkeeps 
them. It’s a_pleas- 
ure to handle it. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send J0c. 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


needed, healthful exercise. Saves 
Mother many a care, many a step 
in minding baby. Order baby’s 
“Perfection Rock-a-Bye”’ today. 
Price complete, post- 
age prepaid, only $2.00 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
FREE—Catalog of useful articles 
for women and children. 


Satisfactory terms to dealers 


PERFECTION MFG. CO. 
2804 henmnettaied St., St. Leis, Mo. 
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No.9810—-Simple front- 
opening blouse. Sizes 
36 to 42 —15 cents. 


No. 9841—Practical 
button-trimmed waist. 
Sizes 36to42—15 cents. 


10° COOLER 
THAN ON THE STREET 











THE COOLE 
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PORCH IN TOWN (=| ay ih 
z E ith) \ 1h) 
EEP the hot sunout—letthe | f i WX\ 4 Vi 
cool breezes in—reduce the | | a ss rth | 
temperature of your sun _ || ai Nea a} 
exposed porches 10 degrees or more | Uy IY f 
with the new idea— | i al 
I  ¢ 
| | re 
JAERO LU (/ ee ( S 9808 
| fi] Creamed Chikes ore | 
BEC US wat ose No. 9846—One-piece No. 9808— New-cut No. 9806—Clothespin No. 9831—Four-gored 
TORCH SHADE: a la Kin separate skirt with housework apron, very apron. No. 9742— separate skirt with 
PORCH SHA S two tucks. Sizes 22 to practical. Sizes 36 to Work dress. Sizes 36 short panel. Sizes 16 
Made from rustic, weather defying, heat 30—15 cents. 44—15 cents. to 44—15 cents each, to 20—15 cents. 





retarding Linwood. Finished in beauti- 
ful, permanent colors. Add a final touch 
of beauty to home, bungalow or mansion. 
Last for many years. Low priced. 
Patented, adjustable ‘‘No-Whip”’ attachment 
prevents flapping in the wind. Only one 
of many distinctive Aerolux features. 
Sizes for any porch opening. For sale 
by furniture merchants and depart- 
ment stores. 








Prepared for you by our chef from the 
Paris Ritz—ready to heat and serve on <= hi 
toast, in patty shells, etc., in amoment. P; 1TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is'no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Patlern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia, or to any of the 
following : Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. “‘ The Home Book of Fash- 
Purity Cross, Inc. ions’’ is on sale al any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents ; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a 
g|_Route > one aaeay NJ coupon good for any pattern in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


TU 








Only 25c and 50c at all fine grocers 
Or send us $1.45 or $2.85 for half dozen 
respective sizes, delivery prepaid if 
you name your best grocer. Write, men- 
tioning him, for booklet. In Canada, 35c, 
65c; $2.00 and $3.75 one-half dozen. 







































Write for catalog showing artistic porch arrange- 
ments, and mame of Acrolux dealer in your town. 


| 1 The Aeroshade Co,, 735 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


PILVERWARE 
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eee f Yes, Madam, the Heraldic design in spoons, 
fi at knives and forks can be matched in hollow ware 


of the same pattern : 


Peeceraetae de Of ZEN the salesman shows you silver 


—, Year plate of this well-known make, 
ate 


ISAT ~ 1917 whether in flatware, such as Tea S poons, 


yr ewes " 








= 












| or in hollow ware, such as Tea or Coffee cic 
—~ , . - ‘ ree QD “a 
Sets, his word as to quality has the back- =. "“@" 
ing of a seventy-year reputation. He tf 


speaks with the authority of our Suarantee. 





Tea Spoons, $5.00 a dozen 
Other pieces in proportion 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 
Send for catalogue "E28" 
a\ A § | 
y INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY | 
MERIDEN, CONN. yy 


The Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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‘The Crowning Glory of the 
Graduate 


To look as sophisticated as one 
feels on graduation day, one’s 
hair ought to be piled high in a 
soft twist like the coiffure on the 
left, and then to subdue frivolous 
curls, classically banded with 
flesh pink tulle caught in back 
with a tiny jeweled buckle. As 
in most youthful hairdressings, 
soft waves of hair cover the ears. 
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When everyone seemed 
to think “‘ bobbed” hair 
had outgrown itself, 
back it comes again, as 


oe 


To part one’s hair at 
the center and brush it 
sleckly down on cach 
side, making rolls be- 
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ws boyishly short as ever, low the ears, is the pre- 
NA as coquetlish as only rogative of extreme . 
i bobbed hair may be. Il youth and beauty. 


is mostly worn with a 
very low side parting 
brushed back in a 
pompadour. Needless 
lo say, one must be very 
young for this abbre- 
vialed coiffure—as 
young as a graduate 
and as pretty as she is 
here pictured (center). 


Ilaving proceeded thus 
far, it is quite safe to 
fasten sprigs of waxy 
blossoms just above the 
puff. In the back the 
hair may be coiled very 
low and very flat on the 
neck. This would be 
an adorable coiffure for 
parties and dances. 
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This young thing (on the left), 
bent on appearing dignified, 
decided upona Grecian Psyche 
for graduation day, but a re- 
bellious curl slipped out and 
dignity became merely de- 
mureness. A simple round 
coil (as on the right) never 
loses its interest, and remains 
an established mode one sea- 
son after another. Probably 
this is because no two persons 
ever make round coils alike. 
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NIMITABLE Betty Wales mod- 


els in many fascinating warm- 











NOTE—As many young girls may wish to copy the coiffures here shown, directions have been prepared 
fully describing the arrangements. If you would like to have these, send a stamped, addressed envelope 































































































BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 


In association with Goldman Costume Co. 


105 Waldorf Bldg. New York 






If You Know A Sweet 
Girl Graduate 


send us her address with 1¢c for the enter- 
taining story of “ Betty Wales, Business 
Woman.” The inspiration of how one girl 
made a tremendous business success is 
helping others decide on a career. 




































of white ooze leather strapped with tan leather. 


Vests 


LIKE immensely the new vests made with a 

seam at the waistline, as they give an op 
portunity to use stripes, checks and plaids to 
such an advantage, making the lower section 
as they do, on the bias. 

If you want your trousers the correct width, 
you must have them 191!4 inches at the knee 
and 16 inches at the bottom. This is the 
average, of course—a six-foot man would not 
use the same measurements as a short man. 


Jackets 


“OME of the new jackets are cut quite long 

and with a deep vent in the back, this to 
give as slim a look as possible. If ever there 
was a time when we men should look “skinny” 
’tis right now. Personally I don’t care for these 


too good, cut the sleeves off at the elbows, turn 
up an inch hem and, with a soft collar, you will 
have a smart shirt for summer sports. 

They charge a good price for shirts like these 
at many of the stores, you paying for the idea of 
course. So if you want to ‘‘beat them to it 
as we say, cut off your own sleeves. 


Ties 

] VUl TR-IN-HAND ties are shown in a variety 

of silks, as usual, but heavy crépes seem 
to predominate. Then, too, the knitted ti 
are to be good again. I’m glad, for they ar 
so practical. In the bow ties, foulards will b« 
good: they always are, in fact: also a variety ol 
moirés and failles. Polka-dotted silks for both 
four-in-hands and bows will be good, as the 
designers have used polka dots in a variety o! 
ways; some form lines, others stripes and still 
others form circles. Striped silks for ties are 
ever new, and many much-covered flowered 


4 eo: yO Oyena ——— extreme jackets. I stick to the conservative patterns will be used. 
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to Mademoiselle Lisette, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ; 
Ny ather fabrics forall the h: . 
XK weather fabrics forall the happy | 
221 ¢ " : t | Ov 
i occasions that summertime brings | wi dna W F , : ru 
. A < eae 7 j y om % a f Ya a 2 é y * } | : 
° —what more could one wish? Just Wihat Men Want to Know | = 
| 
1 oon 
\ee 7 } alk 
: : | I ( , SS, iL ¢ ge ji : 304%-inch Jength; I’m a little more than six } 
3 - . > F 5 _ NE button more or less, a change in the 30. 14-in ; the 
x Smart, simple, charming, becom- () weight of a material, and lo and behold feet tall, so what would be conservative for me 
J ° . , ; 
sepac >a >¢ . we have a new style. We men are not — wouldn’t be called so by some. 
‘y, Ing, they possess the style attributes like the women who can add a ruffle, lengthen a 
\s every critical girl or young woman sleeve and do a dozen other things to « hange a Sport Suits } 
\y, P ) style. We go on about the same season after 
i) demands. And with this Betty rahe this —  aeiggai to = more N y ig wasinaien tells me = sport ery are th: 
* forcib y than ever, yclieve, when went to 4 to be worn more than ever, and i one otk 
\ Wales label attached — gather material for this article. Acovertcoat | = wants a_ nice, inexpensive sport suit, J can S, 
. ¥ saw was almost like one I had made late inthe recommend white cr white striped flannel ’ hn 
% winter, the only change being one button more — trousers and a plain wool jersey jacket. These pa: 
and a gathered-in sleeve instead of a perfectly jackets are made in several ways: belted all ” 
8 J 5 
H flat one. Oh, I did forget the pockets! They = round, belted across back, set-in belts, and oe 
! ! were new—“‘cleaver pockets” I call them plain; most of them have the four big patch | ru 
H ‘ and of course a coat for summer isshorter than pockets—they seem to go with sport clothes | dir 
; ‘ the one made for winter. Only about two somehow. I saw a smartly cut coat, belted all an 
‘Xs : ' inches, though. It isn’t much, is it? Still, the way round, ina very dark green wool jersey | the 
Mv i : ; it’s a feature. cloth with green striped white trousers. The } agi 
* Dr Sses greens matched and the combination was bully. | IS § 
(7 ' ' Covert Cloth 
6 H eee a | ae Spats | th 
; TRADE MARK REG. ‘ | His smartest tailors tell me that covert ee ae tor 
() ' cloth is going to be very, very good for oe VS will continue to be much worn. And the 
summer and early autumn. People are so J why not? They are so practical. Many of sol 
practical nowadays that I can readily under us like to wear low shoes, but often there are the 
F 5 stand why covert cloth will be good. It is days when our ankles need protection: then th 
suitable for so many occasions, and again it is when spats play an important part in the 
you ont need to bother at all can be worn with most any colored suit, from scheme of dress. By the way, did you ever = 
about quality or anything else the dinner suit to the simplest homespun—and — notice how many men wear spats over high ~ 
never looks out of place. I like so much the — shoes? I can’t see why they do, for to me they 
Betty Wales Dresses, whether for belted coats for summer. I will not call them — are most uncomfortable so worn, and surely wil 
a by that overworked name, ‘Trench coats,” they do not look well. wi 
Sports, Street, School or Social OC’ for it seems to me every man’s garment with tul 
° E : on ” RS a belt the past year has been called ‘‘ Trench.” Tae you 
casions, are always “right.” That's Shirts ee 
\ J. : ine “THERE is little or no change in men’s yo 
why Betty ales SO frequently Country Suit | shirts, save in the materials, very much for 
. ce 99 CORKING suit for country wear, I saw, — flowered percales being quite the newest. Most 
SIgns %. ¥. Yr. C. after her name. had a jacket with a belt all the way round. — of the shirts will be made for soft laundering, 
The color was a very dark purple, almost and naturally without plaits of any kind. The 
Onl » dealer j ; black, and the trousers were white flannel with — turnover double cuffs still continue to be good 
nly one dealer in your town an eighth-inch-wide stripe of purple to match If you have any shirts that, because the cufls 
carries genuine Betty Wales the coat, these stripes being aninchapart. The — are worn, you thought of throwing aside and 
nies : proper shoes to wear with such a suit would be — hated to discard because you felt they wer: 
Dresses. Ask us his name. 
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“T used Lux for washing my wool blankets and they are softer and 
I certainly shall use it for all my 
Mrs. C. Carrier, Detroit, Mich. 


nicer than they ever were before. 
woolens hereafter.”’ 
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@Mont turn silks gellow Y 


Wont injure even Chiffons! 


ASH woolens without shrinking! 
sible you say! 

You have had so many blankets and garments shrink 
and grow stift and harsh that you cannot believe that 
anything can keep them from being spoiled in laundering. 

Woolens shrink because the wool fiber is made of little 
overlapping scales that are very sensitive to alkali and to 
rubbing. ‘The scales grow hard, and crack 
and become entangled 


Impos- 


they twist 
the material shrinks and mats. 

For woolens a soap is needed that contains no free 
alkali, and that does not have to be rubbed directly on 
the wool fibers. 


Why soap for fine laundering 
should be in flakes 


The thin Lux flakes contain more real cleansing value 
than is possible in any 
other form of soap. 
So that the dirt is 
loosened, and drops 
out into the thick 
suds, without any 
rubbing. You just 
dip your things up 
and down through 
the lather, again and 
again, and the dirt 
is gone. 

The flakes 
the instant they 
touch hot water, so 
there is not a bit of 
solid soap to stick to 
the fabric through all 
the rinsings—to 
turn it yellow or to 
weaken it, 

You can wash 
woolens so that they 
will come from their 
tubbing like new, if 
you will use Lux and 
hot water. ‘‘Hot water for woolens!”’ 
you can use hot water 


melt 


f/f } } 


/\] ae | \ : ' Rt 
pm / ) if \ 
Qe ibe 


ular. 
Lux is used.” 
you exclaim. Yes, 


the hotter the better with Lux, 
Its thick, rich lather cleans 


for Lux has no free alkali. 









“T recommend Lux to anyone who is partic- 
I have had great success washing my silk 
waists with it as they do not turn yellow when 
Mrs. I. Swanson, 

1 Ballow Ave., Dorchester, Mass 


without any rubbing. The hotter the water the more 
quickly the dirt will loosen and fall out into the Lux suds— 
the less temptation you will have to give the garment 
the few little rubs that you are accustomed to think neces- 
sary to remove dirt, and that will at once start 

the material shrinking and pulling itself out of 

shape. Rinse the woolens in three waters of the 

same temperature as that in which you washed 

them. Dry in the sunshine. 

You will be amazed that blankets can be 
washed so easily, and come out so fleecy and 
white. You can wash all the family woolens 
from heavy sweaters to the baby’s soft little 
shirts—as soon as they become the least bitS sf 
dingy. They will all come from their washing “~~? 
as soft and woolly as the day you bought them. 


Must silks turn yellow ? 


Your silks so invariably do turn 
yellow that you have come to think 
they must. It is the combined action 


bubbles into a creamy lather even in lent. 
water that is just lukewarm. ‘The 
thick lather is so cleansing that abso 
lutely no rubbing is necessary. Your most deli- 
cate chiffon blouse may be washed with Lux over 








Lux is unequalled for— 

Flannels Babies’ clothes Washable gloves 
Sweaters Children’s white White spats 
All worsted dresses White glacé shoes 

garments All delicate fabrics Silk waists—Georg- 
Blankets Fine linen ette, crepe de 
Knit leggings Fine laces Chine waists 
Knit mittens ace curtains Silk underwear 
Knit sacques cr uslins Lingerie waists 
Corduroy [shawls Chenille scarfs Lingerie dresses 
Chinchilla coats Fine hosiery Chiffons 
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I wash all the baby’s woolen garments 
with it.’ 


Pure essence of soapin flakes 
6 





TV Dry a ao} 
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Wont shrink woolens 
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and over again, and still look as white and fresh as when 


oe tverything delicate 

Everything delicate is perfectly cleaned with Lux. All 
the little baby dresses 
that have so much 
beautiful handwork 
on them—every fine 
thread-like fabric, 
laces, fine drawn- 
work — embroideries 

all can be used as 
often as you please, 
because you now 
have a soap product 
that will clean them, 
and yet leave them 
exquisite. Use Lux for 
anything that can be 
washed in pure water. 


You do not need 





of free alkali, hot water and rubbing : “ to use lux several 
that makes silk turn yellow and lose ae Sa te times to learn how 
its finish. Lux has no free alkali. It Have used Lux for a year and find it excel- wonderful it is. One 


ten cent package of 

Mrs. fF. W. Elliot, ux will prove to you 

91 Franklin St., Peabody, Mass. how lovely it leaves 

your things. You cannot imagine what results it will give, 
until you feel your soft clean woolens—not shrunk a bit 

until you hold up the baby’s sheerest little slip, as fresh and 

perfect in texture as when it first came to him 


or your 
favorite Georgette blouse 


as white and lovely as ever. 


Get it from your grocer or at a department store 

Your dealer has been instructed to return your money 
if you are not satisfied. But it never happens every 
woman who tries Lux, is soon telling other women that 
she has at last found the ideal soap product for all fine 
laundering. 

If you are unable to purchase Lux in your town, we 
shall be glad to send you a package by mail at the regular 
price, 10c. In order to have you try Lux we shall be glad to 
pay the postage, but cannot send more than one package 
to any one customer. Send us your dealer’s name with the 
ten cents and we will see that he is prepared to supply you 
hereafter. Lever Brothers Co., Dept. D, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“I could not get along without Lux, J think there ts nothing likeit- _ wn 
It saves me lots of the labor [used to have when I used other soaps.” sae oe ae 
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()n° fashions Stag e 


—rwo new models as comfortable 
as they are beautiful 


MODEL No. 486—The “Corsica.” A charm- 
ing boot of silver grey kid, or white—the newest smart, snug-fitting pump of glaze kid that will 
thing in dainty footwear. Has the popular’ ‘wave’? add much to summer pleasures—by making the 
top. foot look better and feel better. 


MODEL No. 463—The ‘‘Shemoga.”? An ultra- 





‘These and many other equally charming models are ready at the 

Red Cross dealer’s in your town, every one with the wonderful 

‘bends with your foot’? comfort. Go see them. ‘Try them on. 

Red Cross Shoes are sold everywhere at popular prices, depending 

on styles and materials, each model the standard of value at its price 
Write for Footwear Style Guide 


sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the cor- 
rect models in all materials. With it we will send you the 
name of your Red Cross dealer or tell you how to order direct. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 105 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, ©. 


ross hoes, 


Trade Mark IU Y 
_ ' /f with your 
“ foot" 























MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 
ENGEL’S QUICK WAY 
Without Paste Muss or Fuss. Mount quickly, 
artistically — your Kodak Pictures, Post Cards—into 
albums or on anything anywhere with ENGEL’8S ART 
CORNERS. Samples on request, or 100 for a dime, 
Engel Mfg. Co., Q-11, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 













at 
Write for +a ook 
DDING “:"«.:° of latest styles, 
prices on En- 
graved Invitations, Announcements, Cards, 
etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 
some Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from, 


VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 
A WOMAN FLORIST Hardy ES rere DVS 
i ostpaid : 
Roses mana 25 () ROSES "22 
OSes MwHizisen 





















































Back 


V HAT is meant by that? you ask. Well, 

I’ll tell you. It means that you can write 
and ask us anything you wish to know about 
clothes, and our trained corps of experts will 
send you a personal answer right away. We do 
this so that you can get any fashion informa- 
tion you need when you need it and not be 
obliged to wait for the next issue of THE Home 
JOURNAL. Changes are so constant in Fash- 
ion’s world that ’tis next to impossible to keep 
up with them, so we have established this quick 
personal service in order to give our readers 
information that is authentic and up-to-the- 
moment. If there is anything regarding Fashion 
you want to know, send a stamped, addressed 
envelope, when writing, to 

THE FASHION EDITOR 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


When You Make Over 


| season’s clothes, nine chances out of ten 
« you will find yourself “all at sea” at the 
start and will begin worrying and fretting as 
to ways and means. Don’t do this; let us do 
the worrying. for you. Every one of us pos- 
sesses a saving streak, and how better can 
one save than by freshening and making over 
partly worn clothes? Our Mrs. Cushing de- 
votes much of her time to the make-over 
problems of our readers, and with her many ad- 
vantages for seeing and knowing what’s what 
she can offer suggestions that will surprise you. 
Look over your last summer’s clothes and [ll 
wager you will find several garments which 
with a new touch here and there can be made 
to look just as good as anything new you can 
buy—and think of what you'll save! It’s 
worth while, I can assure you. If you feel that 
Mrs. Cushing can help you, by all means write, 
inclosing, when you do, a stamped, addressed 
envelope for her reply. Address your letter to 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
Tue LApies’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


“I’m Actually Handsome” 


\ RITES a reader from North Dakota to 

whom we sent a letter telling her how her 
hair should be arranged. In her first letter ask 
ing our advice she wrote: ‘I’m not so young 
is I used to be, still I believe if my hair were 
properly dressed [ would look much younger 
and better.” 

She told us the length of her hair, the shape 
of her face and features, that her forehead was 
high, that her ears were rather prominent —in 
fact everything we should know. Last week 
she sent us photographs of herself “before” 
and “after,” and the change was unbelievable. 
If you feel we can be of equal assistance to 
you why not write us and see? It won’t cost 






















WATERPROOF 
BABY 
PANTS 
Washable, sanitary 
and extremely dura- 
ble. Fit snugly over 
the diapers and keep 


the Infants clothes 
dryand clean~ « - 


I-B-KLEINERT 
RUBBER CO. 


NEW YORK 
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3 The New 
\ || Fashion Service 
'| That Comes Right a 








é . All th 
All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer you anything; all we ask is the inclosure of a w : . 
‘ "i ; ; ‘licate variegated stamped, addressed envelope when writing 3 EET Fills Easy~as 
Sent to any address postpaid; png 9 coe. tlie poe entry : stamped, < - I B- BABEE Cc —lay 
’ : 2 o,8 a Tre ™ : -ds. ° 
pe rgeeeidig reach ae growing condition. Whe oat & maamiaeent white. neneine avup colles 
GE ROSE COLLEC fermosa, the popular pink. Kg e j , “6 ae ?? 
Bessie Brown, Creamy White. LeFrance,beautifulrosy pink. he Kind of Hat to Wear — 7, The Sweet Babec 
Rhes Reid, Rosy Crimson. Marechal Niel, a deep yellow. Nursing Bottle has no textu 
ondiee Pear write pamela Our 25c Collections S SURELY a great problem, due to the fact Y neck. Opening two inches Wess 
Radiance, Brilliant Carmine. 6 Chrysanthemums 25c that a woman knows if she wears a good wide assures thorough, sani- } te 
Pres. Taft, Brightest Pink. 6 Fuchsias eee ase style hat she can, as we say, “get away” with tary cleaning. Patented nip- pure, 
SPECIAL BARGAINS AG: 386 other accessories that are not so good. But the le is natural and cannot collapse 
6 Carnations, the “ Divine te phn peers he he right: and. after all. 1 a pie M ed heeat 
Flower” all colors. 25% 6 Coleus . 25c¢ lat must be right; and, after all, how many Reversible. Bottle is 6 inches high j au 
6 Prise-Wianles Pha é Tuberous Be gonias 25¢ women know when ’tis? It isn’t to be won wads He lds 8 : able t 
> uberose -_ . . 4 > 
Pa ini iin. wen dered at when you realize how many live far Graduated. olds OUNCES. } able 
 iiaweriee Coleus, ae ; 12 Pansies. . . . . 25c away from the fashion centers. It is to help Doctors and nurses endorse it. You 
4 Chek e Doe Seater. 3 The 10 collections, inc luding the 6 Roses, 72 Plants, for $2.00. just a ge that we have | — Ask Your Druggist tl 
voice Hardy Iris, yversonal fashion service, a service which, if the or send 25¢ with your Drug- ; other 
10 Lovely Gladioli I ? : ’ 
10 Lovely Gladioll, Any Five Collections For $1.00 sunehor of lethers veceived daily auaes ean gist's name for Bottle and 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. we rs Eeareuite sansfucnon Ong s6fe errinal OS thing, is being appreciated by our readers. ages | a litt 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. puusrantes pas = catalog, ee, owns FREE Our Millinery Editor sees hats as they are he Ya &?- quire 
g ) ce a customer, alwé one. atalog Free, ae . “Vs o9 o INV Ee ~. 
Satisfaction. On 4 customer, always on : atalo: om RMi-Gracne Bese. Co.. Box 601. S ringfield O. unpacked from Paris, and notes all the little enesee ica | 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 95, Springfield, Ohio . 8 “— = : oP ’ a j ‘ 
: ’ ’ ' style features. Then, too, she goes everywhere ' in the 
that smartly dressed people go and sees the e 
styles they adopt; so you can see she is in a Use | 1S est Oil 
f position to advise you. If you don’t want to & the 
get a new hat, and want to freshen or make i i€ O 
over an old one, she will tell you how to intro differ 
duce new French touches so you can make your = 
old hat look like new. If you feel she can help | ry ’ 
you, whether you need advice about a new hat 








snus | 


or an old one, feel free to write her at any time, 
and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
About Hats write to 
THE MILLINERY EpITOR 


About Hair write to 





Sent on 





The 
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ShamPoo Saar ' THe Harr Epitor T . Famous 5 
, By, i 7 Free ria Piedmont Reduced 
era y Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 90 styles Factory 
tee DB “ a4 tah and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. We . Prices. 
| Yandruff RR ulins Hair! i ie Page of Baby Clo rnAes aa the freight. A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and Freight 
plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Needed in every Prepaid 
, ‘ . . TAY ¢ ho Lasts fo tions. Finest wedding or birth 
The oily cap of dandruff, clogging hair cells *HOWN in the April number of THE Home dae cit. “WwW iia iodine far aot plese calaloe—-postpaid free to yo 
_— oat aye 2 sage gamers —. JOURNAL was inspired by the many, many PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. K, Statesville, N.C: 
e alr lez ; Ss and scé l. 
bane soc Pa ro mal ’ le tters received from prospective mothe rs, so 
This condition won't yield to soap and water many of whom seemed at a loss to know what d P| e 
washing. You must use the preparation science to prepare for the little stranger. If you do not fn epen enc 
has perfected—the famous see on the page some particular garment you ’ 
REG IN US. PAT. OFF. SH MPOO want to know about, don’t hesitate to write For Every itbedaas Lib 
‘ A our Mrs. Mason; you know she devotes all her Within your reach stands in 
The highest award at time to the clothes problems of the babies and dence, prosperity and a big ! 
Paris, 1911; London, 1913; youngsters, and can pull you out of any hole Beauty Culture Offers You this 
° ° 4 a, , ) : I y % t 0 . 
HE “Utica” label is a Panama-Pacific Exposi- you are in where clothes are concerned. If you ——— )pportunit) y 
© to 7h 3 ye . aina. ° omena ve i 
ledge f lit ge 1915, sage sag rw of verse. yore want to know the most economical and most citttnens af dollars veal 
pledge of quality —a by iaen ate best fasbert, but you and the | | practical way to make over grown-ups clothes ea a 
Fy 7 “hi x . , . £ - share of this fortune ) 
passport to the best homes Buy a family bottle of Fitch Dandruff Remover. for the & — a can do wonders ~~ you. Sigg Shama the crying demand 
ee It holds three times as much as the regular dollar ust write her and see! All she asks is the in for Marinello graduates far «* s 
a surety of longest wear size. Also get a cake of Fitch Shampoo Soap— J sure of a st: ed. addressed envel » whe heeagfies atte aaa that every d e 
+4 s the two constitute a Fitch Shampoo. closure of a stamped, addressed envelope when k : b r itions open and not enough 
iti a e i 105 ons ope an ott ° 
and biggest money value in if your dealer can't supply you, send direct and writing. Address your letter to graduates to fill them? Ours is the only 
s tell us his name and we will supply you with either ; . school in America which positively guat- 
sheets and pillow cases. one $2 or $1 bottle and a bar of soap, express paid. Mrs. MARTHA MASON ace gases ure a good position fore veT¥ ‘ 
ut “Beauty Helps’ FREE. Write for this simple little book, Tue LApies’ HoME JOURNAL student who qualifies. If you ar ed 
Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, written to give women the benefit of 25 years of experience Iuperenpence S ; of small wages and uncertainty, write g 
f not quite so heavy as “Utica.” in manufacturing toilet articles of real value. ™ frecncemeraye= E SQUARE today for soa ona Sno Hecate 
HILADELPHIA ENNSYLVANIA M 
Sold THE F. W. FITCH CO., BOONE, IOWA , 
% by dry goods stores everywhere. Manufacturers of 37 Toilet Specialties Dept. W5, Mallers Bldg. CHICAGO 
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Wesson Oil is a good frying fat, a good shortening 
a good salad oil—because Wesson Oil is good to eat! 


ESSON Oil is a pure, vegetable oil with 
a taste and a quality all its own. It is 
easy to use, easy to digest. It adds nothing 
to your living cost. You cook with it as you 
have always cooked. 






For the most 
delicious 
cake 





co use 


esson Olt 


All the different kinds of cake you make — Oil is itself so good to eat. One of its 











—layer cake, plain cake, pound cake, 
coffee cake—will be lighter, finer in 
texture and more delicious if you use 
Wesson Oil for the shortening. This 
pure, vegetable oil is easier to use 
because it is a liquid, and more desir- 
able to use because it is a vegetable fat. 
You use Wesson Oil just as you do 
other shortenings except that you add 
a little salt. No special recipe is re- 
quired. All shortenings become liquid 
in the process of cake making. Wesson 
Oil is a liquid to start with. That’s 
the only apparent difference. The real 
difference is in the delightful result. 
Try Wesson Oil next baking day. 


As a Salad Oil 
The reason’ Wesson Oil makes such 


good things to eat is because Wesson 


many uses Is in making salad dressings. 
Here its own purity, flavor and whole- 
someness stand out. Use it as you 
would any oil for either French dressing 
or mayonnaise. No other oil is so 


delightful and so economical. 


Food fried 


in Wesson Oil 


absorbs none of the oil. All the oil 
you get in the food is in the thin, 
crisp, brown crust. And as Wesson 
Oil is itself so good to eat, its presence 
in this thin, crisp, brown crust adds 
a delicious taste to the food. Use 
Wesson Oil in frying just as you use 
any frying fat. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL. TRADING COMPANY 
1” Broadway, New York City 








Wesson Oil 


so many good things to eat 
cost so little 


your grocer has it 


or can easily get it Jor you 


Salad oil, shortening, frying fat—all in one handy tin! 


Isn’t that a convenience ? 
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No Pictures, No Frills are 
Here, You See 














Scraps That He Picks Up Here, There and Everywhere 











Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 




















10 MATTER How Popular You 
| are—how famous your name 
—it doesn’t take long 
for the public to forget you. 
| This thought must have oc- 
| curred to many not long ago, 
|when they read of Annie 
i | Louise Cary’s celebrating 
|b ep PRenF fi) her seventy-fourth birthday. 
[24 & Manan} Even to those who can re- 
member the great contralto, it was a distinct sur- 
prise that she was still living. The same might 
be said of Emma Thursby, who lives in New 
York forgotten by her generation, unknown to 
the present. And think of Lotta and Maggie 
Mitchell, two as popular actresses as ever trod 
the stage of a theater. Lotta, who is Miss Char- 
lotte Crabtree, lives in Boston, while the cheery 
Maggie Mitchell, now Mrs. Charles Abbott, lives 
in New York. They drew immense houses, did 
these women; crowded theaters greeted them 
wherever they appeared! And now! 


xXXXX 


Every Minute 67 Lives Pass Out all over the 
world: a trifle more than one a second. The 
world, in other words, has a mortality of 4020 
an hour, 96,480 a day, or over 35 millions a year. 
This is based on a total world population of one 
billion seven hundred million human beings. 
But, almost to the fraction, a human being 
is born as fast as one passes out of life; so 
that the cosmic balance is almost absolute. So 
well balanced is this pendulum that students of 
human life have agreed that the ratio scarcely 
varies: hence the world’s population remains, 
broadly speaking, about the same. 


xxXXXX 


The New Kind of Prison is to be Circular in 
its cell houses. Thus each cell will have an out- 
side window looking out on a walled-in prison 
yard. The inner front will be glassed in, making 
each cell a room, and the roof will also be of 
glass. Sunshine will reach every cell. A set of 
steel bars will be on the inside of the glass case- 
ment, and another set on the outside. From 
the center of each house, in which there will be 
250 cells, one man to a cell, there will rise an ob- 
servation tower. A man will always be on guard 
and he will keep watch through slits from a 
darkened interior, so that a convict will never 
know when he is being watched. 





HARK & 


May Has Had Quite a Career. At first it was 
the second month of the year; then it was the 
third; and later it became the fifth. It was only 
22 days long in the first calendar; then Romulus 
made it 31; later it was changed to 30; and then 
restored to its present 31. 
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A Young Rector Went to Phillips Brooks one 
day and said to him: 

“Bishop, I have come to you in a perplexity. 
In my present church [ am getting $900 a year, 
and | have just received a call from another 
church that offers $4000. What would you do, 
sir, if you were in my place?”’ 

“My boy,” replied the bishop, “did I under- 
stand you to refer to that offer from the other 
church as a call?” 

“Ves, sir,’ was the reply. 

“That isn’t a call, my boy,’ answered the 
bishop. “Ll would call that a yell.” 


xXXXX 


How Many of Us Americans are There? The 
Government has just finished some careful esti- 
mates and it puts the total at 102 millions, a 
gain of 11 millions since the last census in 1910. 
Three states, say these men of figures, have de- 
creased in population from 1910 to 1915: Kan- 
sas, South Dakota and Wyoming, with the 
largest decrease in the last-named. Won’t there 
be a howl of denial from these states? The state 
to show the lowest increase from 1910 to 1915 
is Iowa; the state of largest increase, Florida. 
New York City has gained a million; Chicago, 
300,000; Boston, 136,000; Philadelphia, 200,- 
000; San Francisco, 46,000—but Los Angeles 
has gained over 150,000. 
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How Large, Really, is the World in Miles ? 
The most careful figuring makes it nearly 53 
millions of square miles. -Can you grasp that? 
Just map out one square mile of your own 
neighborhood, see what houses it would take in, 
and then think of that just 53 millions of times 
multiplied. On that area about 1 billion 751 
million and 700 thousand folks are living. 


A aAAA S 


An Apple 48 Years Old seems impossible. 
But there is such an apple, and right here in 
Philadelphia too. As a child the owner of this 
apple, a woman, just for fun stuck some cloves 
in an apple until the apple was full of cloves. 
And to-day, 48 years after, there is the apple 
and the cloves! 


x XXX X 


‘‘I Want to Take One More Trip in the inter- 
est of natural history,” said Theodore Roose- 
velt recently. “I want to take a large sailing 
vessel, with three or four scientists aboard, take 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and then go off for eight or nine 
months to Polynesia. ‘That will be my last.” 





whether these scraps are worth while! 





THIS PAGE AND ME 


[t MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 
has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out” —just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. I apologize for differing from them, but this fact remains. Of 
course they may be right, these Editors. Usually they are. Still there are times when even a 
“dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show some of my scraps. 
The Editors are showing me my place: they are putting this page the last in the magazine. 
I’m agreeable, for you and I, gentle reader, know something of the quality of the laugh that is 
laughed last. And wouldn’t it be a joke on them if some of you got into the habit of turning 
to this last page first! We'll see, at any rate. For, after all, it’s up to you, as readers, to say 

















Are You Really Healthy? You Think So, of 
course. But so did 2000 young mén and women, 
average age 30, and all picked as “looking par- 
ticularly healthy.”” Each was given a thorough 
examination: 107 had organic’ heart trouble; 
255 had heart and kidney troublé combined; 
444 had infected tooth gums; 320 had faulty 
vision and 757 were affecting their health be- 
cause they were overdrinking, overeating or 
oversmoking. Only 63 were “really healthy,” 
and this at the best age in life, and each thought 
to be particularly healthy looking and active, 
physically and mentally. 


KARA ZX 
To Marry in May is Bad. In all ages there 


has been an antipathy to May as a marriage 
month. The Saxons railed against it; the Ro- 
mans were adverse to it. In Scotland verses 
burn with the idea. In France May marriages 
have always been considered unlucky, while the 
fourteenth of May was always considered the 
worst of all days to think of sucha thing. But 
why, no one knows. 


AKA 2% 
The First Woman Suffragist Was a Man: 


Erasmus, the Dutch scholar and theologian, 
who, in the sixteenth century, stood out for the 
recognition of woman in the Senate of that day. 
“Tut,” said a man; ‘fa woman is a fool.” 
** A fool said it,” quietly returned Erasmus. 
“And do you think for a moment,” asked 
another of Erasmus, ‘‘that women could agree 
among themselves?” ‘ 
“Can men agree?” asked Erasmus in return. 
But it is curious how rarely one sees the por- 
trait of Erasmus in suffrage literature. The real 
leader in a cause is sometimes quickly forgotten. 


AXE HX 


May ist is Moving Day in Chicago, but few 
know the extent of families to which it applies. 
A careful analysis shows that during the past 


_ five years over 46,000 families move in Chicago 


each year from April first to May first. ‘The cen- 
sus figures show about four members to a family, 
so that really 184,000 are moving in Chicago 
around May first each year. 
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A Woman, Very Careful of Her Reading, 
asked the late Hamilton W. Mabie, one day, to 
recommend to her a really good novel. 

“Why not try ‘A Kentucky Cardinal’?” sug- 
gested Mr. Mabie. 

“No,” replied the woman, “I don’t care for 
theological works.” 

“But,” said Mr. Mabie, “this cardinal was a 
bird.” 

“That may be,’”’ answered the woman icily, 
“but that wouldn’t recommend him to me.” 


xXXXX 


If Your Name is Murphy it means that you are 
“superior,” for that is the derivation of the 
word, just as Kelly came from O’Kelly, Kiely, 
Keeley, meaning ‘for war’; O’Connor from 
Connors, Conerty, meaning ‘helper’; and 
Dougherty from O’Doherty, Doherty, Daugh- 
aday, meaning “‘destroyer.”’ Nearly all Irish 
names at the first stage in their history had “O” 
before them, the first change consisting of drop- 
ping that “O.”’ Sullivan was originally Sillifant 
and Sullivant, meaning “‘quick-sighted”’; O’Don- 
nell and McDonnell and all combinations of 
that name were Donald, Daniel, Dona, meaning 
“dark chief’; Maloney was O’Mullowney, 
Meloney, Mullany, meaning ‘“thoughtful’’; 
McCormack was O’Cormac, McCormac, Mc- 
Cormick, meaning “‘sons of the crown”’; Flynn 
was Flann, meaning ‘‘red”’; Flannigan was 
Finnegan, meaning ‘‘ Druid”; Boyle was Boy- 
lan, Boland, Bolan, Boylin, meaning “‘ benign”; 
O’Brien was Bryan, Bryant, Brines, Bryon, 
meaning “author.” 
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It Will Surprise Folks in Detroit, and espe- 
cially school-teachers, to learn that only a few 
years ago, comparatively speaking as time 
goes—68 years ago, specifically speaking—a 
teacher’s salary in a Detroit school was $1.25 
a week. Then the high cost of living began and 
the teacher was raised to $2 a week. The whole 
school to build, the teacher’s salary and the cost 
to maintain it for one term was $160! 





The Oldest Man That Ever Lived, of which 
the records are considered accurate, was a Hun- 
garian who reached 190 years. Of course there 
is the case of Thomas Parr, who lies in West- 
minster Abbey—he was 152—and of Henry 
~Jenkins, a Yorkshire laborer, who lived to 169. 
But these ages have been questioned. A careful 
investigator got on the track of 71 persons who 
had reliably reached 100 years, and four who had 
reached 104 years. Chevreul, the great French 
chemist, passed away at 103. But it is still rare 
when a man or a woman reaches the century 
mark in years. 
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Do You Know How Long is a Minute? Try 
it; not one in a score has a correct idea. It 
was tried the other day. A company of ten was 
asked to stand up for what they thought was a 
minute. Not one hit the 60-second mark. One 
stood up for 15 seconds, and from that it varied 
to 80 seconds. Then a company of 40 was asked 
to keep their right hands raised for a minute. 
Not one got within five seconds. One kept his 
hand raised for two minutes! 


ae, ie, ae, er | 
A College Senior Went to New York for the 


first time, and upon his return was asked to 
write a theme on his first impression of the big 
city, and what one phase of the life, in particular, 
most impressed him. The surprise of the pro 
fessor and the class can be imagined when his 
theme was read out: ‘‘The most amazing sight 
I saw was the skyscrapers of New York crossing 
the Hudson River on a ferryboat.”? Of such is 
college English! 


XxXXXX 


A Giggling Girl is a Nuisance Anywhere. 
But never did her “‘nobody at home” quality 
receive a more striking rebuke than on a Ger- 
man train, out from Bremen, not long ago. 
There were two of those giggling nonentities in 
a compartment when a man entered with his 
wife. No sooner was the wife seated than she 
began to count her fingers “fone, two, three,”’ re- 
peating the formula over and over. The girls 
began to giggle and to nudge each other. Finally 
the husband, losing his patience, said to the girls: 

“See here, young ladies, perhaps you will 
stop your giggling when I tell you that this is my 
wife; that we have lost three sons at the front; 
and | am taking their mother to an asylum.” 


xXXXX 


The Horse Still Has its Use, at least in war. 
Up to January first, 611,000 horses have been 
shipped from the United States to the European 
war centers. These horses and their equipment 
represented a purchase price of 200 millions 
of dollars. There are 1000 veterinarians in the 
different armies to take care of the horses. The 
average life of a horse at the front is not five 
days, as has been reported; thousands of horses 
shipped when the war began are still in service. 


XXXXX 


An Advertisement for 5000 Cats was once 
inserted in a city newspaper by a theatrical 
manager and attracted tremendous attention. 
At the appointed day and hour the entrance to 
the theater was blocked by a vast crowd of men, 
women and children with bags, baskets or coat 
pockets stuffed with cats. The manager bought 
them all, fixed labels around their necks an- 
nouncing the first performance of a play during 
the following week, then turned them loose and 
let them scamper off in all directions. The 
scheme, of course, set press and public to talking 
and the play wa given to crowded houses. 
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A Lawyer Engaged a Stenographer to come 
to him on the first of the following month. 
Meeting her mother in the meantime, he said 
to her: 

“‘T hope your daughter is preparing herself for 
the position?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer. “She is reading 
‘Bertha, the Beautiful Blond Stenographer.’” 

X22 & 

Did You Say You Knew How Long, in inches, 
is a dollar bill? If so, just guess and then 
measure a bill. You will be very clever if your 
guess is correct. 


Prizefighters are Not All Men, as it would 
seem from this challenge in an English paper, 
and its acceptance: 


The Challenge 


““Whereas I, Ann Field, of Stoke-Newington, 
ass-driver, well known for my abilities in boxing 
in my own defense wherever it happened in my 
way, having been affronted by Mrs. Stokes, styled 
the European Championess, do fairly invite her 
to atrial of the best skill in boxing, for ten pounds, 
fair rise and fall; and question not but to give her 
such proofs of my judgment that shall oblige her 
to acknowledge me Championess of the Stage, to 
the entire satisfaction of all my friends.”’ 


The Acceptance 


“TI, Elizabeth Stokes, of the city of London, 
have not fought in this way since I fought the 
famous boxing woman of Billingsgate twenty- 
nine minutes, and gained a complete victory 
(which is six years ago); but as the famous Stoke- 
Newington ass-woman dares me to fight her for 
the ten pounds, I do assure her I will not fail meet- 
ing her for the said sum, and doubt not that 
the blows which I shall present her with will be 
much more difficult for her to digest than any she 
ever gave her asses.”’ 
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It Pays Better to Raise Peanuts than it does 
to raise cotton now in Texas. They have over 
300,000 acres planted there in peanuts and last 
year the crop netted millions of dollars. We 
don’t eat all these peanuts, for the larger part 
is made into edible oils. A peanut acre nets 
$30 profit, while a cotton acre nets less. 
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The School-Teacher of To-Day will be inter- 
ested in the way Long Island folk paid a teacher 
250 years ago. They engaged to pay him, in 
addition to his house, the munificent salary of 
twenty-five pounds the first year. In our mod- 
ern money this would be equivalent to about 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars. But even 
that he never saw in money. Listen: ‘‘The said 
Twenty-five pounds is to be paid ye said Jonas, 
as followeth: Three pounds, twentie shillings in 
butter at sixpence per pound; seven pounds, 
two shillings in good, well-sized Merchantable 
trading wampum, yt is well strung, or steand, 
or in such comodities as will sute him for cloth- 
ing, these to be paid him by ye first of October; 
three pounds, twelve shillings in corne; one-halfe 
in wheat and the other indian, at three & five 

hillings per bushel (provided yt it be good & 
Merchantable) to be paid by ye first of March; 
and Ten pounds, fourteen shillings in well, thriv- 
ing young cattell, that shall be then betwixt two 
& foure years old; (the one halfe being in the 
stear kind) these to be Delivered to him when 
ye yeare is expired.” 

So Jonas never got a penny in actual cash! 
Queer methods these seem to us, but two hun- 
dred and fifty years hence some of our methods 
may seem equally queer! 


A XXXX 
Every Hour That a Woman Gives to Some 


form of emotional refreshment is said to 
strengthen her nerves for two hours of extra 
labor. 
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There is This About a Dog: he never grows 
callous to your caresses; he never thinks your 
emotion over him is overdone; he never thinks 
the most tender things you say to him are “bad 
form.’”’ Caress and fondle him by the hour, he 
will always and ever welcome and be anxious 
and grateful for your next pat on his head, the 
next stroke down his back, the next kind look. 
He will never despise you for any excess of emo- 
tion: he never gets through being loved. Love, 
with a dog, is endless and forever. 


A XXX SX 


Henry James Was Once Clearly Understood. 
He was visiting at the home of the Charles 
Eliot Nortons, at Cambridge, for several days. 
On the morning of the fourth day, when the 
author came down to breakfast, Mrs. Norton 
said cheerily: ‘‘Good morning, Mr. James. I 
hope you rested well.” 

““No, Mrs. Norton,” replied the author, “I 
had a wretched night. If you will allow me to 
say so, I have a-h—l of a toothache.” 

“That is too bad,” replied Mrs. Norton. 
“And if you will allow me to say so, Mr. James, 
that is the first thing you have said since you 
have been here that I have understood.” 
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The Way You Folks Have Come Back at me 
about this page has been certainly wonderful 
and gratifying beyond expression. Hundreds 
and hundreds of letters came, and they are still 
coming. At first I started to thank you with 
my own hand, but I soon saw that was impossi- 
ble, and so I had to resort to a manifold ‘thank 
you,” which I hope you all received. But no 
typewriter or printing type can say how grateful 
I am for the way you speak of the page. The 
only return I can make is to have each page 
better than the last. It pleased me to have you 
say that you thought my second page was better 
than my first, just as I hope that you will like 
this, my fifth, page better than any previous 
one. I know the sixth is better because I had 
to leave so much out that was really the best 
stuff I had. But I'll put it all in the next. 
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Copyright, 1917, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


Ask the American Boy Why 
He Prefers Kellogs s— 


These are the flakes that are delicately toasted and 
thin—the original toasted corn flakes, tender and crisp, 


with that appetizing “come to breakfast” flavor you can’t 
mistake or forget. 


KRUMBLES is Kellogg’s all- 
wheat food. Every single tiny 
shred is thoroughly toasted. 





